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FRIEND OF PEACE. 


Vol. III....N0. I. 


JEHOVAH THE FRIEND OF PEACE. 


Tue opinions which men habitually and cordially enter- 
tain of the moral character of their God, will naturally have 
a powerful influence on their own characters, and on their 
practice. Those, who believe that God is an indifferent 
spectator of human actions, will of course take no care to 
please him. ‘The ancient Scandinavians were taught from 
their childhood, that their God was a lover of war, that 
he was delighted with the martial spirit, the glitter of arms, 
and the battles of warriors, in which they bravely shed 
each other’s blood. Men thus educated and thus habitually 
impressed, would be easily pursuaded to act according to 
their faith, and would naturally become ambitious for mili- 
tary fame. 

Suppose, then, that a race of men should grow up from 
childhood with their minds deeply imbued with the sentiment 
that their God is the God of love, and the Friend of peace,— 
that, as the benevolent Father of all men, he delights to see 
his children dwell together in unity, forbearing injury, and 
disposed to rejoice in the happiness of each other,—and that 
he has the most perfect abhorrence of the martial spirit, the 
passion for war, and the practice of hostilities among men. 
Will not a people, thus educated and impressed, refrain from 
making war, and refuse to become accessary to its operations 
and mischiefs? Will they not say one to another, let us 
rather perish by the arm of tyranny, than shed the blood of 
our brethren, the children of our heavenly Father? Let us 
trust in his name and in the means of defence which he ap- 
proves, rather than indulge in our own breasts the spirit 
which he abhors ? 

Vol. III, No. 1. 1 
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2 Jehovah the Friend of Peace. 


That such an education and such religious impressions 
would produce such effects, we have ample proof in the 
exaniple of the Friends, the Moravians, the Menonists, and 
other sects, who have been thus educated. 

From a belief that such is the natural tendency of the dif- 
ferent opinions and impressions relating to God, it has been 
deemed proper to introduce the third volume of this work 
with an article, importing and asserting, that Jehovah is 
emphatically the Friend of Peace. 

But can it be needful to prove to Christians a doctrine that 
is so clearly and abundantly inculcated in that gospel, which 
they profess to make the standard of their faith and practice, 
and the foundation of their hopes of future life and blessed- 
ness? Are they not clearly assured in this gospel, that God 
is love, that he sent his Son as the Prince of peace, to guide 
men into the way of peace, and to save them from sin and 
misery. Did not the Messiah, in all things and under all 
circumstances, act in character as the Prince of peace, re- 
quiring and exemplifying a spirit or temper which was a 
perfect contrast to the spirit of war? Would it be possible 
for men to engage in war under the influence of that spirit 
of meekness, love, forbearance and forgiveness, which he con- 
stantly exemplified, which he enjoined by his precep‘s, and 
which he made the condition of forgiveness and salvation ? 
Against what were his threatenings of punishment denounced, 
but against that spirit of impiety towards God and hatred 
towards men,—that spirit of injustice and licentiousness, 
ambition and avarice, revenge and violence, which is licens- 
ed and indulged in all public wars? Are not his precepts 
and his threatenings levelled directly against every passion, 
motive, or disposition, from which war can possibly origin- 
ate? And has he any where intimated that his precepts and 
examples are applicable only to men in private stations, and 
not even to them, except in times of peace ? 

The proper answers to these questions must be obvious to 
all who are acquainted with the gospel. Let it then be deep- 
ly impressed on every mind, that this gospel is « the gospel 
of the blessed God,” by which he has made himself known 
as the Friend of peace, by which he has displayed the heart 
of a tender Father, who seeks the good of all his children, 
and who inculcates on them that love.one to another, which 
tends to the happiness of each, and the welfare of all. 

It will perhaps be asked,—have not Christians in every 
age believed in God as the Father of all and the Friend of 
peace? Have not ministers of the gospel of all denomina- 
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tions, exhibited the religion of Christ, as the religion of love 
and peace?) Why then have wars been so common among 
christian nations? and how does it appear that the opinions 
of men have such influence on their practice, as this article 
has represented ? 

‘Answer. Though it is true that Christians in all ages 
have, in theory, admitted that God is the common Father of 
all men, the Friend of peace, and that the religion of the 
gospel is love and peace; yet these theoretical opinions 
have for ages been associated with opposite opinions, derived 
from pagan theology and pagan ancestors. ‘These pagan 
sentiments, in regard to the necessity and glory of war, have 
been much more generally and more powerfully impressed 
on children, and on almost all classes of peuple, than the 
divine principles of the gospel, and the precepts of love and 

eace. 

. The influence of rulers, which is always great, has gener- 
ally been thrown into the scale in favor of the glory of war- 
riors. By such pernicious means pagan sentiments have 
acquired an ascendency in christendom above the genuine 
sentiments of the gospel. Hence the shocking inconsistency 
among Christians, of professing the religion of love and peace, 
while engaged in works of hatred and violence,—of praying 
to a merciful God for aid, or thanking him for success, with 
hearts thirsting for revenge and havoc, and hands crimsoned 
with the blood of brethren. 

The rulers of nations, however, have not been alone in this 
guilt and inconsistency. Since the days of Constantine, the 
clergy have too generally conformed to the wishes of warring 
princes, and contributed much to the general delusion. In- 
stead of employing their influence to check the spirit of war, 
by showing its hostility to the gospel, they have too often 
encouraged it in their preaching, their prayers, and their 
practice. In how many instances have they taught ignorant 
men to trust in God and hope for the rewards of heaven, to 
induce them the more ferociously to deal revenge, misery, 
and death to another party equally deluded! They have 
also too frequently employed their ingenuity, not in exertions 
to render war detestable, but in attempts to reconcile the 
pacific injunctions of the gospel, with the horrible practice of 
public hostilities. Nor is it to be supposed that such con- 
duct has been confined to ministers habitually unprincipled 
and wicked. Many good men have doubtless been led 


astray by the traditional and popular errors relating to 
war. 
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Such having been the influence of rulers, and of the clergy 
in past ages, it is easy to see why the gospel sentiments, in 
respect to the fatherly character of God and his benignity 
towards men, have had so little influence for the prevention 
of sanguinary contests. Indeed so astonishing has been the 
blindness of men, that the doctrine of pardon and peace 
through the blood of Christ has often been employed as a 
motive to encourage soldiers bravely to shed each other’s 
blood! Therefore, the past state of things cannot be justly 
urged against the tendency of gospel sentiments to restrain 
the passions of men and to put an end to war. 

Let the sentiment, that God is the Father of all, and the 
Friend of peace, be duly engraven on the hearts of all who 
attempt to preach the gospel, and by them be faithfully im- 
pressed on the minds of all rulers and subjects, parents and 
children ; let all christian parents and the instructers of the 
young, be careful to imbue the minds of the rising genera- 
tion with the animating and heavenly sentiment, and with 
a just abhorrence of the cruel principles of war; then the 
state of society will rapidly change, and the antichristian 
practice of appealing to the sword will soon be exploded 
from civilized society. Then, too, the way will be prepared 
to convince Mahometans and Heathens, that the christian 
religion is love and peace. 

To all the real friends of peace, it must be matter of en- 
couragement and joy, that the Lord God Omnipotent reigns 
as their protector, and as the Supreme President of all Peace 
Societies. «If God be for us, who can be against us ?” 

Let the subject of this article be duly considered by every 
benevolent parent. Suppose you have lived, or should live, 
to see a numerous posterity, for all of whom you have a 
tender regard, and an ardent desire that they may live in 
love to one another as becomes brethren. But instead of this 
delightful spectacle, you see them divided into parties, «+ hate- 
ful and hating one another.” By ambition or avarice, alien- 
ations occur; mutual slanders and revilings succeed. You next 
behold them sharpening their swords, examining their muskets, 
drilling, and preparing to decide some trivial question by an 
appeal toarms. Soon yousecthe parties organized and march- 
ing in companies to meet each other for battle. The leader of 
each party harangues his men, fabricates unfounded accusa- 
tions, or magnifies trifling offences, and does all he can to in- 
flame the passions, and toexcite a thirst for blood. The battle 
then commences; and madmen fight with madmen till per- 
haps night interferes and draws her sable curtain over the 
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horrible scene. One third of the whole number lie dead on 
the maniac’s * field of glory” and «bed of honor ;” another 
third, tortured with wounds, lie weltering in blood. Those 
who have escaped unhurt, so far come to their senses as to 
propose a cessation of hostilities and conditions of peace. 
The treaty of peace is at length signed ; the ‘ conditions 
equal and honourable to both parties,” without any conces- 
sion or restitution, except an exchange of prisoners ! 

O parent! what would be your feelings in view of such 
scenes among your offspring? 

Suppose, moreover, that subsequent to the treaty of peace, 
the parties still entertain such jealousies of each other, that 
they deem it necessary to cherish the martial spirit, and 
to make preparations for another war: Would you hesitate 
to pronounce your sons madmen, or under the influence of 
evil spirits and the most fatal delusions ? 

If such conduct in your children must appear horrible in 
your eyes, how much more the conduct of warring nations 
in the eyes of their heavenly Father! Is he not more pure 
and more benevolent than the best of earthly parents? Let 
your own feelings then say, whether God will not approve 
and aid benevolent exertions, to abolish the atrocious and 
diabolical practice of public war. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE ART OF WAR. 


TnereE is perhaps nothing inthe present state of the world, 
which will occasion more astonishment to men of future 
generations, than this fact,--that war is studied and practis- 
ed as one of the most useful and honorable arts. That the 
nature of this art may be seen in a true light, we shall sub- 
mit a few reflections. Passing over those principles cf war 
which historians and other writers have been at so much 
pains to illustrate and recommend; our attention will be 
given to such things as have been less considered, 

The art of war includes the art of making war, conducting 
war, and terminating war. 

In making war, the arts of hypocrisy, deception, falsehood 
and calumny are all employed. In the negotiations with 
the power on which an attack is to be made, an aversion to 
war and a love of peace, must be professed, to cloak the 
designs of hostility ; and the terms of accommodation must 
be stated in a form which will assuredly prevent a compli- 
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ance. In the mean time, the arts of deception and reviling 
must be employed to excite and inflame the passions of those 
who are to commence the war, Offences, real or imaginary, 
must be asserted, multiplied, magnified, and reiterated, in 
every form which ingenuity or malice can devise ; till the 
minds of the intended assailants become intoxicated with a 
desire for revenge and havoc. Then, and not till then, are 
people prepared for the war manifesto. But when they are 
wrought up to this pitch of madness, they give the name of 
patriotism to their hatred of the people of another country, 
and persecute such of their fellow citizens as may prefer 
peace to war. 

As wars are generally made on the innocent for the real 
or pretended crimes of their rulers, the passions of hatred 
and revenge must be excited against a whole people for the 
offences of a few individuals. The innocent and the guilty 
must be classed together as enemies, and made the objects 
of indiscriminate calumny and abuse ; and great care must 
be taken to suppress all serious reflection on the injustice of 
destroying the innocent with the guilty. 

But how odious is this branch of the art of war! How 
hostile to the genius and spirit of the Christian religion! 
We are expressly told, that « He that hateth his brother is a 
murderer ;” yet a primary object in making war is to excite 
hatred in the people of one state against their brethren of 
another. What then shall be said of men who employ their 
tongues or pens for a purpose so detestable? Are they not 
in the strictest sense of the terms, instigators of murder ! 

In conducting war, the work of calumny and falsehood is 
continued, to keep alive the spirit of enmity—without which 
men can never heartily engage in the business of killing one 
another. Depredation, robbery and murder, are the princi- 
pal employments of war. Those who are the most successful 
in these employments are candidates for the highest renown, 
however unjust may be the cause in which their valor is 
displayed. Hence, many of the vilest of mankind have 
obtained crowns of glory for their feats in war, while in 
truth they were as deserving of death as any murderer that 
ever was suspended by a halter. Who then can wonder at 
the remark of a naval officer, after having visited a state 
prison,—ihat he should have no objection to such a crew as he 
could select from the convicts ! 

In the progress of war, the arts of deception and falsehood 
are in constant use. They are adopted by each party to 
deecive, insnare, and destroy the other. They are also 
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adopted by the leaders of each party, to deceive the people 
of their respective countries—to prevent despondency, and to 
encourage exertion. Defeats and losses must be concealed or 
underrated—successes exaggerated, and almost every thing 
misrepresented, ‘The war reports of Napoleon were so gencr- 
ally deceptive, that to say of a man, * He lies like a builetin,’” 
was equivalent to saying, “He is a notorious liar.” But 
Napoleon was not alone in making such bulletins. Indeed 
lying is supposed to be a necessary and laudable practice in 
war ; and the same may be said of almost every crime which 
is prohibited by the laws of Heaven, or by the laws of men 
in time of peace. 

In terminating a war, the same deceptive arts are necessa- 
ry to make people believe that they have been real gainers 
by a disastrous conflict. There is generally some reason to 
say of each party, that they fought bravely, and often this 
fame comprises the amount of gain on each side, The suf- 
ferings and losses go for nothing, in estimating the advan- 
tages of a war. Alter the most horrible slaughters and sac- 
rilices, the status quo ante bellum is deemed an honorable 
basis of peace for each of two contending powers ; and if the 
state before the war could be extended to- all the sufferers, 
much might be said in favor of such a basis. But to supply 
all defects, the arts of deception and falsehood are practised 
for years after a war has been closed; by such arts the 
minds of the multitude are diverted from serious reflection on 
the crimes and calamities of the conflict ; and they are made 
to believe that the phantom, military glory, is an ample recom- 
pense for the greatest privations, losses and distresses. 
This ignis fatuus is extolled and blazoned, as though it were 
sufficient not only to cancel a debt of a hundred miilions, and 
supply the wants of myriads of beggared families ; but to 
compensate thousands of wounded men for months of excru- 
ciating pains, or even the loss of legs, or arms, or eyes ; also 
to compensate thousands of children for the loss of their 
fathers, thousands of parents for the loss of their children, 
thousands of widows for the loss of their husbands, and 
thousands of slaughtered men for the loss of their lives, or 
even their souls. Indeed military glory seems to be regard- 
ed as the grand catholicon for healing all wounds and re- 
pairing all breaches made by war, and as a preventive of 
future conflicts. But, after all, this supposed catholicon is 
a relic of barbarism, a quack medicine, which has done a 
thousand fold more mischief than good. It bewilders the 
minds of men, excites and nourishes the war fever, aud mul- 
tiplies the conflicts, the crimes, and the miseries of man. 
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On the whole, the art of war is the art of human destruc- 
tion, embracing almost every species of crime which could 
render it abhorrent to God, or a curse toman. The foulest 
calumnies, the grossest falsehoods, the vilest stratagems, the 
blackest perfidies, the most cruel oppressions and robberies, 
and the most horrible murders, are comprised in this art; 
and they are all practised as lawful and laudable means of 
self-defence, or of annoyance to anenemy. Yet this abom- 
inable system of iniquity and violence—supported at an ex- 
pense almost transcending the bounds of credibility—has been 
the resort of Christian governments, to settle their controver- 
sies with each other. By this system hundreds of millions 
of men have been sacrified in quarrels, which, if possible, 
would have been a disgrace to pirates or highwaymen, and 
which honest and peaceable men might have adjusted ina 
few hours, without at all disturbing the harmony of nations. 


BARBARITY PROPOSED BY A BRITISH OFFICER. 


In the Boston Daily Advertiser, June 8, 1821, extracts 
were published from a work entitled « Campaigns of the 
British army at Washington and New Orleans.” The wri- 
ter, who was a British officer, and who served in those expe- 
ditions, seems to anticipate future wars between Great Brit- 
ain and this country, and proposes a plan of operation, which 
he thinks would be successful. He says,— 


«¢ America must be assaulted only on her coasts. Her harbors 
destroyed, her shipping burned, and her sea ports laid waste, are 
the only evils which she has reason to dread ; and were a sufficient 
force embarked with these orders, no American war would be of 
long continuance.”— To the plan which I propose, of making 
desert the whole line of coasts, it may be objected, that by so doing 
we should distress individuals, and not the government. I admit 
that in absolute monarchies, where war is more properly the pas- 
time of kings than the desire of subjects, non-combatants ought 
to be dealt with as humanely as possible. Not so, however, in 
states governed by popular assemblies. By compelling the con- 
stituents to experience the real hardships and miseries of warfare, 
you will soon compel the representatives to a vote of peace; and 
surely that line of conduct is, upon the whole, most humane, which 
puts the speediest period to the cruelties of war. 

‘Should another war break out between Great Britain and A- 
merica, this is the course to be adopted by the former. Besides 
this, I humbly conceive that a second attempt should be made up- 
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on New Orleans, since the importance of the conquest would au- 
thorize any sacrifice for its attainment, and when once gained, it 
could be easily defended.” 


Such is the cool barbarity with which an intelligent mili- 
tary man, inured to blood and devastation, can employ a 
time of peace in devising plans for the future annoyance and 
destruction of his brethren. Happy would it be for our 
country, if no such sanguinary calculators were to be found 
on this side the Atlantic. But we have often been shocked 
with the manner in which some men of rank in our own 
country have spoken on the subject of a future war with 
Britain. The time, we believe, is approaching, when such 
language will be abhorred in every civilized country. It is 
to be expected of abandoned pirates and highwaymen that 
they will devise means for successful robbery and depreda- 
tion. But better things should be expected of rulers, and 
of all men who have any claim to public esteem. Their de- 
vices, their language and their examples should ever be of a 
tendency to promote the peace and happiness of the world. 

The vriter of the extracts is perhaps correct in represent- 
ing war «in absolute monarchies,” as the pastime of kings, 
rather than the desire of subjects.” Is it not so even in 
Britain? Is it not much the same in every country—name- 
ly, that «* war is the pastime” of a few, while it is the grief 
and ruin of many? Under every form of government, men 
in general have been made to believe that they must submit 
implicitly to the dictates of rulers in respect to war. Ina 
future day they will perhaps know better, and then rulers will 
do better than to make war. 

The plan of operation proposed by the British officer is 
really more barbarous than is usually adopted by pirates. 
The Bucaneers of the seventeenth century were not more 
inhuman than he wishes his countrymen to be, in case of 
another war with the United States. Should there be such 
a war, itis perhaps as probable that it will be unjustly waged 
by Britain, as by our country. In that case, what should 
be thought of the horrible mode of warfare proposed by this 
writer? Would he approve it, if retaliated on the seaports 
of his own country? He indeed attempts to justify the mode 
by saying —* surely that line of conduct is, upon the whole, 
most humane, which puts the speediest end to the cruelties of 
war.” 

If this remark had been intended to urge rulers to “leave 
off contention before it be meddled with,” or, in case of a 


rupture, immediately to abandon the conflict by negotiations 
Vol. HT. No, 1. 2 
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for peace,—we should readily acquiesce. But the object of 
the writer was to induce his countrymen to do as much mis- 
chief as possible in a short time, and thus put an end to the 
*cruelties of war!’ On this principle hundreds of thousands 
of innocent people might be murdered or ruined. On the 
same principle he might have recommended a resort to poison, 
extermination, and all the barbarities of ancient wartare. 
We rejoice in the belief that his own countrymen will abhor 
his advice. Do not such advisers deserve a residence in 
Bedlam, or with Bonaparte at St. Helena? But alas! what 
better can be expected of a man, who has been educated to 
glory in war and to riot in human wo? Besides, we must 
be sparing in our censures of this writer, as he recommends 
to his countrymen nothing worse than imitating, on a larger 
scale, the burning and desolating example of one of our gen- 
erals in his war on the Seminoles. The officer further rec- 
ommends, in case of another war, a second attempt on New 
Orleans. «The importance of the conquest,” he says, 
«‘would authorize any sacrifice for its attainment.” 

It is doubtless in a pecuniary or commercial view, that 
he speaks of the **importance of the conquest ;” and this it 
seems, in his opinion, is sufficient to justify the sacrifice of 
as many hundreds of thousands of his fellow men, as might be 
necessary ‘for its attainment,” be the same more or less. 
His ** any sacrifice” must include the principles of justice as 
well as of humanity. But would this patriot be willing to 
give his own life, if this alone would put his country in the 
peaceable possession of New Orleans? No. We hazard 
nothing in presuming that he would shrink from such a sac- 
rifice. Yet he would encourage his government to sacrifice 
myriads of men, as good perhaps as himself, and to murder 
myriads more, to attain an object for which he would not 
give his own life—unless it be done in the glorious work of 
manslaughter! 

It will not be denied that governments have often sacrified 
men for a town or acity; but their right to do so may be 
boldly denied. If our government could obtain Quebec 
or Halifax, or even London, by the barter of a single life, 
they would have no right to make the exchange ; and should 
they assume the power of so doing, they would act the part 
of tyrants. When governments have sacrificed men for 
wealth or territory, they have acted'on no better principles 
than those, which all condemn in the private citizen or the 
robber. Subjects have as good a right to sacrifice rulers 
for wealth, as rulers ‘have thus to sacrifice subjects; and if 
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rulers wish the safety of their own lives, it behooves them 
to set the example of respect for the lives of others,—and no 
longer to regard their subjects as property, nor war as a 
‘s pastime,” in which they can indulge without guilt. 

When subjects become truly enlightened, they will refuse 
to become instruments of cruelty for the sport of their rulers. 
But what perhaps is still more to be desired is this, that 
rulers themselves should become so enlightened, so just and 
humane, as to renounce their pretended right of sacri- 
ficing human life in projects of ambition, avarice or revenge, 
and find their delight in doing good. Such a disposition, 
on the part of men in power, woald greatly contribute to 
their own safety and comfort, and to the safety and welfare 
of their respective countries. 


INDIAN SENTIMENTS ON THE RIGHTS OF CONSCIENCE, 


Wurst the Christian Indians remained at Muskingum, 
in the time of the revolutionary war, several war parties 
called at their villages, and, knowing their principles, treat- 
ed them with great respect. The Chief of one of these par- 
ties marched his troops into the Salem village,* and having 
caused them to halt, he first made an impressive speech to 
his men, informing them of the pacific character of the 
Christian Indians, and exhorting them to treat this praying 
people in the most respectful manner. He then went to the 
house of the Missionaries, and held an interesting conversa- 
tion with them and the principal men of the village. In the 
course of the interview, the Chief observed,— 


“The Christian Indians are a happy people, and he would never 
trouble them on account of their not joiaing in the war. Indeed, 
they could not with propriety join in wars without first renouncing 
praying, {meaning Christianity.) And every Indian, or body of 
Indians, had a right to choose for themselves, whom they would 
serve. For him, he had hired himself to his father, the king of 
England, for the purpose of fighting against his refractory children, 
the Long Knives; whilst his friends and relations, the Christian 
Indians, had hired themselves to the Great Spirit, solely for the 
purpose of performing prayers! (meaning attending to religion). 
He added, both were right in their way, though both employments 
could not be connected together! And only yesterday, said he, 
they were told whilst a Gnadenhutten, that God had commanded 
all Christian people to Jove their enemies, and even to pray for 


* Te preceding day he had been at Gnadenhutten. 
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them. These words, he added, were written tm the large book 
that contained the word and commandments of God. Now how 
would it appear, were we to compel our friends, who love and pray 
for their enemies, to fight against them !—compel them to act con- 
trary to what they believe to be right !—force them to do that by 
which they would incur the displeasure of the Great Spirit, and 
bring his wrath upon them !—That it would be as wrong in him 
to compel the Christian Indians to turn out to fight, and kill 
people, as it would be in them to compel him to lay fighting aside, 
and turn to praying only!” Heckewelder’s Narrative, pp. 222, 2233 


Such was the language of the famous war Chief, Pach- 
gantschihilas. We hope that some of our rulers and legis- 
Jators will Icarn a lesson from him, respecting the rights 
of conscience, and the inconsistency of pretending to connect 
the two + employments,” praying and fighting, or loving and 
killing their enemies ; and as « both employments cannot be 
connected together,” it is worthy of some consideration, 
which should be preferred, and which is the most acceptable 
to a benevolent God. 

It must, however, be granted, that all the Indian warriors 
were not so enlightened as this Chief. After the revolu- 
tionary war had been closed with Britain, several tribes of 
Indians were disposed to renew hostilities with the United 
States. At their sittings in council during the winter of 1789 
—90, they came to the following resolutions :— 


“‘ First. 'To declare their case a public grievance, in which all 
were concerned. That, therefore, every able bodied man ought 
and should turn out to assist in repelling the enemy, who had come 
into their country to take their land from them. 

“ Second. That the Christian Indians and their teachers should 
be removed from Petquotting to Kegeyunk, with a promise of 
being permitted to enjoy at that place all the privileges they could 
wish for; but having them once there, they would compel them 
to fight by their sides, and that death should be the punishment 
of all who refused to fight in this just cause of theirs ; that if their 
teachers in any wise threw obstacles in the way, by preventing the 
believing Indians from joining them in fighting for their country, 
they should instantly be put to death—and that this part of the 
speech be kept a profound secret.” Narrative, pp. 396, 397+ 


ee 


The reader is now requested to compare the sentimerts 
and reasonings of the first mentioned Chief with those of 
the Council, and then say which are the most benignant, 
just, and noble. ‘The contrast is striking. On the one hand, 
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we see magnanimity in a great warrior ; on the other, injus- 
tice and barbarity. 

But let it be remembered, that the principles and reason- 
ings in these savage ** Resolutions,” are the same as those 
adopted by Christians, who would compel the Friends and 
others of similar sentiments, to bear arms, or furnish sub- 
stitutes, or pay fines, or suffer imprisonments. Whether 
Christians derived the principle from savages, or savages 
derived it from Christians ; is it not at best a savage prin- 
ciple, which punishes men for being peaceable, or for obeying 
what they verily believe to be the command of God? With 
great propriety the magnanimous Chief said, “ that it would 
be as wrong in iim to compel the Christian Indians to fight 
and kill peuple, as it would be in them to compel him to lay 
fighting aside, and turn to praying only.” May all Chris- 
tian Chiefs “ Go and do likewise.” 


OPPOSITION TO REFORM. 


“Peter was the first who forbade the Russians to prostrate 
themselves in his presence, as was the old custom—often carried 
so far, that people Jaid their full length in the mud, whenever they 
chanced to meet the Czar in the street. We may judge with what 
a stubborn race Peter had to deal, since even this humiliating custom 
was not abolished without serious opposition.” Eustaphieve’s Reflece 
tions, Notes, Sc. ps 50» 


This is one of the many examples of folly in opposing 
every thing done to abolish “old customs.” Doubtless 
many of the Russians imagined that it would tend to the 
subversion of government, and the consequent ruin of the 
nation, if this * humiliating custom” should be abolished. 
They of course preferred occasional prostration “in the 
mud,” to evils of greater magnitude. 

Does the reader laugh at this instance of human folly? 
Let him suppress his mirth till he shall have inquired wheth- 
er he is not as strongly attached to some other custom, 
equally degrading and far more pernicious. 

Prostration of the body is a light thing, except when it 
denotes a prostration of mind; but a prostration of mind 
may exist while the body is erect. A man may indeed defile 
his clothes by “lying his full length in the mud ;” this, 
however, is as nothing, when compared with a debasing sur- 
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render of the rights of conscience, and defiling the hands 
and the heart, to gratify the ambition or revenge of a ruler, 
in shedding human blood. Yet such prostration, or rather 
prostitution of both body and mind, is common even in coun- 
tries that boast of their civilization. In the most needless 
war, a sovereign has only to speak the word, and thousands 
march to the work of murder and desolation, with as much 
eagerness and as little reflection, as a pack of blood-hounds 
pursue their game at the word of a master. This custom, 
common in all countries, implies servility and barbarism far 
more degrading than a full length” prostration * in the 
mud.” But it is an * old custom ;” hence it is deemed nec- 
essary, and it cannot * be abolished without serious opposi- 
tion!’ How happy for the world, and how honorable to 
Czars, Emperors, Kings, and Presidents, if they would com- 
bine, to free their subjects from the degrading customs of 


military prostration, and raise them to the dignity and rights 
of men! 


| 


ANECDOTE OF ANTIGONIUS,. 


“Wuitst Antigonius was prosecuting a war in Asia, a certain 
author presented him a treatise on justice. ‘* What a fool must 


this fellow be,’ said Antigonius, ‘to prate to me about justice, 
while [ am engaged in a war.’ ” 


This anecdote, furnished by a southern friend, suggests 
the following lessons :— 


1. That war and justice are so manifestly repugnant to 
each other, that it seems like folly to a man engaged in war 
to talk to him about justice. 

2. That the time of peace is the time to cultivate, to ad- 
vantage, its principles and its spirit. 

5. That it behooves all who desire the abolition of war, 
diligently and faithfully to exert themselves in this season of 
national tranquillity. For, if this season should be neglect- 
ed, the time may soon come, when our countrymen * will not 
endure sound doctrine,” nor listen to the principles of 
justice. It is of little use to reason with a man against 
drunkenness, while he is in a state of intoxication ; and men 


are ever intoxicated while under the dominion of warring 
passions, 
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REVIEW OF THE WARS OF LOUIS XIV. NO. 1. 


Lovis XIV acquired great renown as a warrior, and has 
been regarded as the glory of France. We shall therefore 
exhibit a concise account of his several wars, to show by 
what means men have obtained glory in the esteem of a delud- 
ed world. “The Age of Louis XIV” was written by M. de 
Voltaire, From this work our facts will be taken, and of- 
ten expressed in the words of this historian. 

Louis XIII died in 1643, leaving the nation engaged in 
war. Louis XIV was then a child. His mother was ap- 
pointed Regent during his minority ; but Cardinal Mazarin, 
as Minister, governed the Queen, the King, and the nation, 
for the greater part of the time to 1661—the year of his 
death. Voltaire says, « Louis XIV dared not attempt to 
reign while Mazarin lived.” We shall therefore not impute 
to the King any wars prior to the death of this Minister. 

After Louis began to “ govern by himself,” he soon dis- 
played a thirst for martial fame. Preparations for war by 
land and sea were made with great rapidity. For some 
time he employed his soldiers in the wars of other nations. 
«* Having thus trained his troops and formed new officers,” 
he *¢ saw not a single power in Europe that he needed to fear. 
He was young, rich, well served, implicitly obeyed, and 
showed an impatience to signalize himself and rank with 
conquerors,” 

«‘ Opportunity presented itself soon to a King who sought 
it.” He “pretended that Flanders, Brabant and Franche 
Comte, provinces belonging to Spain, ought, according to 
the jurisprudence of those states, to descend to his wife, 
notwithstanding her renunciation.”—“< The King trusting 
more to his troops than his reason, marched into Flanders 
as to a certain conquest.” In a short time the work was 
accomplished. ‘The King hastened back to enjoy the 
acclamations of his people, the adorations of his Courtiers 
and Ministers, and to partake of the festivals he gave his 
court.”—* So the King and Haman sat down to eat and to 
drink, but the city Shushan was perplexed.” 

In the following winter Louis conquered Franche Comte, 
a “ province forty leagues in length and twenty in breadth.” 
—«Some of the citizens were gained over by presents and 
promises—some of the magistrates and officers were purchas- 
ed at a small price.”—* As soon as these secret intrigues 
were a little advanced, they were further supported by an 
army of 20,000 men.” By such diabolical and nefarious 
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means, the province was soon subdued ; and by such means 
Louis acquired his glory ! 

«* So much success with so much ambition, at length rous- 
ed Europe from her lethargy.” This period was marked 
for rapid events. That part of Flanders, which is now call- 
ed French Flanders, had been conquered in three months; 
Franche Comte in three weeks ; the treaty between Holland, 
England, and Sweden, to preserve the balance of Europe, 
and suppress the ambition of Lovis, was proposed and con- 
cluded in five days.” This confederacy induced Louis to 
propose a peace, which soon followed. 

But ¢* Louis was incensed that so small a state as Holland, 
should presume to form an idea of limiting his conquests 
and of becoming the arbiter of Kings ; and the more so that . 
it was capable of doing it. This presumption of the United 
Provinces, was an affront he was obliged to brook, but for 


which, from that time, he meditated vengeance.” Age of 
Louis XIV, p. 102—115. 


Remarks. 


1. Though Voltaire was much disposed to extol the char- 
acter of Louis, it is very clear that he regarded the wars of” 
this monarch, as wanton, unjust, and unnecessary,—orig- 
inating in boundless ambition, and a desire for military 

lory. 

7 2. The means employed by Louis to effect his conquests, 
afford ample proof, that he was an unprincipled robber and 
murderer. ‘T'o obtain a correct view of his conduct, let the 
following illustration be given. 4 and B are two distinguish- 
ed planters of Virginia, each having a large plantation, 
several hundred slaves, workmen, and overseers. 1 wishes 
to add the inheritance of Bto his own. For this purpose 
he bribes many of the slaves, workmen, and overseers, and 
engages them to aid him in his unjust enterprise. He then 
goes with an armed force to take possession of B’s plantation 
and all his property, and kills such of B’s servants as are dis- 
posed to defend their master’s inheritance. Is not 4 an 
abandoned robber? Yes. And such a man was Louis XIV, 
if Voltaire’s account of his conquests is correct. 

We may add, that such has been the character of all the 
mighty conquerors, whose atrocities a deluded world have 
been taught to admire and applaud ! 
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REVIEW OF THE WARS OF Louis XIV, no. 2 


In 1670, Louis formed an alliance with Charles II. of 
England, for the ruin of Holland. «Charles, seduced by 
his love for his sister and by the bribes of France, signed 
every thing that Louis desired, and planned the destruction of 
Holiand in the midst of mirth and feasting.”—« It is singu- 
lar that of all the enemies who combined to sink this little 
state, not one of them could allege the least pretence for war.” 
On the part of Louis, “ his ministers could give no other 
reason, than that the Holland Gazette had been too insolent, 
and that Van Beuning was said to have had a medal struck 
injurious to the honor of Louis XIV. The King of England, 
on his part, complained that their fleet had not struck or 
lowered their flag to an English boat; and charged them, 
besides, with a certain picture, in which Cornelius de Witt, 
brother to the Pensionary, was painted with all the emblems 
of a conqueror.”* 

On such frivolous pretexts, a Wir commenced. « All that 
the efforts of ambition and human foresight could devise for 
the destruction of a nation, was put in practice by Louis.” 
Holland was invaded by a powerful army ; many towns were 
taken, and the people thrown into deep distress. To save 
their capital, they opened their dikes and inundated the 
country. They sent ambassadors to entreat for peace. 
These were treated with indignity ; and no terms could be 
obtained but those of a degrading and ruinous character. 
They sought aid from Germany and Spain, and obtained it ; 
and the Parliament of England soon caused their King to 
commence negotiations for peace, and to withhold further 
aid from Louis. But the war between France and the other 
powers was still continued. From the commencement of the 
war with Holland to the peace of Nimeguen was about six 
years; during which period towns were sacked, provinces 
were ravaged, myriads of lives were sacrified, and millions 
of human beings were reduced to wretchedness, 

As specimens of the barbarity with which this war was 
conducted, we select the following facts. While Holland 
was overflowed with water, winter came on and covered the 
country with ice. Luxemburg, a French general, caused 
‘‘ about 12,000 infantry to be frost shod,—and directed his 
march over the ice towards Leyden and the Hague. A 


* Vol. i, p. 121. 
Vol, IT. No. 1. 
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thaw comes on and saves the Hague.” But « Bodegrave 
and Swammerdon, two considerable villages, rich and 
populous, were abandoned to the plunder of the troops, as a 
recompense for their fatigue. They set both the towns on 
fire, and, by the light of their flames, rioted in debauchery 
and barbarity.” 

In 1674, Marshall Turenne was ordered by Louis to act 
«6 defensively on the frontiers towards the Rhine.” But he 
violated his orders, ** passed the Rhine and took Sintsheim 
by storm, and conquered Alsace.”—* He laid waste the 
Palatinate with fire and sword, a champaign and fertile coun- 
try, full of cities and opulent villages. The Elector Palatine 
from the battlements of his castle of Manheim, beheld two 
cities and twenty five villages in flames.” ‘Turenne also 
« destroyed the ovens, and set fire to all the cornfields in 
Alsace, that came within his reach.” Voltaire observes— 
s¢ All the mischiefs he did might have appeared to him ne- 
cessary ; his glory covered every thing !” The Chapter con- 
taining this horrible account is headed—* 1 glorious Cam- 
paign 17% ae 

We may here boldly ask, when or where was there ever a 
felon executed, who was more deserving of an ignominious 
death, than Marshall Turenne? Yet such was the insani- 
ty of the world, that “his glory covered every thing !” 
How different will be the estimate of his cruel deeds, when 
weighed in the divine balances ! 

The peace of Nimeguen occurred in 1668, “The King, 
says Voltaire, had now arrived at the very pinnacle of his 
greatness ; victorious ever since he began his reign—the 
dread of Europe for six successive years, and finally its 
arbiter and peacemaker ; adding to his dominions, Franche 
Comte, Dunkirk and half Flanders.” 

Such is the manner in which historians have recorded the 
deeds of royal robbers, and spoken of their greatness and 
glory,—just as though kings were to be praised and extolled 
in proportion to the magnitude of their crimes, and the 
miseries they inflict on their fellow men! How depraved, 
how devoid of virtuous sentiment, must be the man, who can 
admire the military character and exploits of Louis XIV, 
and Marshall Turenne! The incendiary, who burns one 
dwelling house ; the highwaymen, who robs to the amount of 
five dollars ; and the private murderer, who takes but a single 
life—if detected, are all doomed to infamy, imprisonment, 
and perhaps to ignominious death. But the King or the 


* See Chap. xii. 
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General, who commits all these crimes on the scale of 20,000 
to one, becomes an object of adoration and unbounded praise ! 
«© O Lord, what is man!” 


COWPER’S ADDRESS TO WARRING MONARCHS. 


Ye monarchs, whom the lure of honor draws, 

Who write in blood the merits of your cause, 
Who strike the blow, then plead your own defence, 
Glory your aim, but justice your pretence ; 
Behold in tna’s emblematic fires, 

The mischiefs your ambitious pride inspires. 

Fast by the stream that bounds your just domain, 
And tells you where you have a right to reign, 

A nation dwells, not envious of your throne, 1 
Studious of peace, their neighbors’ and their own 3 
Ill-fated race! how deeply must they rue 

Their only crime, vicinity to you! 

The trumpet sounds, your legions swarm abroad, 
Through the ripe harvest lies their destined road ; 
At every step, beneath their feet they tread 

The life of multitudes, a nation’s bread ! 

Earth seems a garden in its loveliest dress 

Before them, and behind a wilderness. 

Famine, and pestilence, her first born son, 

Attend to finish what the sword begun ; 

And echoing praises, such as fiends might earn, 
And folly pays, resound at your return. 

A calm succeeds, but plenty, with her train 

Of heartfelt joys, succeeds not soon again ; 

And years of pining indigence must show 

What scourges are the gods that rule below.”=»Heroism. 


RESIGNATION OF GENERAL JONES. 


Some brief extracts were given in the last Number from the 
Resignation of General Jones; but the document is too interest- 
ing to be hastily dismissed. We now give it entire, prefaced by 
the remarks which accompanied it in the Raleigh Register. As 
the General was a citizen of Raleigh, the editor of that paper 
must be supposed to have been well acquainted with his character, 
and his standing in society. 


The Militia.—['The sentiments contained in the following Address are 
not such as we have been accustomed to hear, but understand they 
are such as are entertained by many officers of rank and experience, 
Gen. Jonzs had long been senior Major General of the State, and was 
for several years Adjutant General.—His opportunities for forming 
correct opinions, therefore, entitle whatever he may advance on the 
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subject to at least a respectful consideration. If his opinions are 
correct, it is important that their truth should be established: if er- 
roneous, an opportunity is offered for exposing their fallacy.] 


FOR THE RALEIGH REGISTER, 
To the honorable the General Assembly of the State of North Carolina. 
GENTLEMEN, 


I hereby tender you my resignation of the office of Major General in 
the Militia of North Carolina. 

On this occasion I beg leave to offer to your view some considerations 
in regard to the Militia, which I deem of much importance to the best 
interests of the community. 

Exertions to discipline the Militia have been perseveringly made for 
thirty years. Instructions have been given and penalties inflicted. Laws 
and regulations have multiplied without end. Every where men of zeal 
and talents, impelled by the powerful motives of public interest and indi« 
vidual distinction, have afforded their aid—.nd what has been the result? 
The Militia are now, in point of efficiency, exactly as they were when 
these mighty efforts commenced, and thirty years more of experience 
would only go to prove that the proud spirit of freemen is not to be brok- 
en down intu the machinery which constitutes the efficiency of a regular 
army. Nor is it, in my opinion, in any point of view desirable that it 
should be. Bunker’s Hill, King’s Mountain and New Orleans will forev- 
er attest that the ardor of patriotism, and the regard for individual char- 
acter, that is so dear to honorable minds, will give an impetus to a Mili- 
tia force that will overwhelm the frigid order of regular troops. If war- 
fare is protracted, discipline will in due time supply the place of this 
resistless but transient ardor. And I hazard nothing by the assertion, 
that one week in actual service will do more for discipline, than the whole 
life of a man who is dragged from his family half a dozen times in the 
year to expose his health to the elements, his awkwardness to the public 
gaze, and his morals to the contamination of electioneering treats. 

If no real good is effected, are no positive evils produced? Fifty thou- 
sand men drawn away from their homes and occupations, six times in the 
year, deduct from the useful businesses of life, labor that is worth, at a 
moderate estimate, one hundred and fifty thousand dollars! In other 
words, the industry of North Carolina is annually taxed, one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, for an unattainable object. No substantial benefits 
are obtained, and the injury inflicted upon property and morals is incalcu- 
lable !! 

I would, therefore, take the liberty respectfully to recommend, as a 
measure eminently calculated to promote the public weal, that the Militia 
be restricted to muster but once in the year, and then merely to continue 
their organization and to bring officers and men to a knowledge of each 
other. 

These observations are the result of a deliberate judgment, formed with 
all the lights afforded by twenty-four years of experience in different 
offices in the militia,—on muster grounds in the halcyon days of peace, 
and in the tented field in the stormy season of war. None will consider 
them as intended to apologize for any former deficiency of zeal in myself 
—lI entered the Militia service with the most sanguine expectations o 
introducing reform, and when in the Legislature, my most strenuous ex- 
ertions to promote the same object were sustained by the confidence 
of success. But the sober lessons of experience have taught me the 
futility of all such hopes and attempts, not only here, but in every state 
where I have had a knowledge of the Militia. 
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** In peace to prepare for war” is a good maxim, but “at all times to 
inculcate the principles and promote the arts of peace,” is a better. The 
expense of the means misapplied to promote the first object would, if 
properly directed, do much to advance both: and from the enlightened 
and liberal principles which are prevailing, and from better esti:nates 
being now made than heretofore of all the objects of human ambition, I 
look forward with pleasing anticipations to the more improved condition 
of human society igall its relations—to the lessened frequency and miti- 
gated horrors of war, and to the multiplied embellishments and increased 
enjoyments of peace. 

In tendering this resignation, which will probably be the last official act 
of my life, I cannot withhold an expression of the deep sense of gratitude 
I feel for the honors the Legislature and the constituted authorites of the 
State have bestowed upon me, especially for the office I now abandon, and 
for giving me, in virtue of it, the command of the military force of the 
Stave, when called into service at an interesting period of the late war, 
affording me thereby an opportunity of demonstrating my zeal for the 
public welfare. 

CALVIN JONES. 
Raleigh, Dec. 22, 1820. 


If such a man as General Jones, “with all the lights afforded 
by twenty four years of experience in different offices of the militia,” 
has become fully convinced that the popular system of trainings 
and reviews is not adapted to its end,—that “ no substantial ben- 
efits are obtained,” and that the “ injury inflicted on property and 
morals is incalculable ;”’—and if “ the same opinions are entertain- 
ed by many officers of rank and experience,” is it not time that 
the subject should be impartially examined by men of intelligence 
in all parts of the country ? 

Even on the principles of war and military defence, if the cal- 
culations of the General are correct, the practice of training must 
be regarded as a useless expense. There is little danger that our 
country will ever be invaded with less than a month’s notice ; and 
if one week in actual service will do more for discipline than the 
whole life of a man who is dragged from his family half a dozen 
times in the year” for trainings and reviews ; what possible need 
can there be for this enormous and disproportioned tax? We say 
disproportioned, because it grinds the poor, while it is scarcely felt 
by the rich. 

It is now 38 years since the close of the Revolutionary War. 
To the whole of the United States, the various expenses for militia 
trainings and reviews—including time and money, have probably 
amounted on an average to five millions of dollars annually, or 
ONE HUNDRED AND NINETY MiLLiONs for 38 years! If instead of 
this vast expense for improving men in the art of human destruc- 
tion, one tenth of this amount had been judiciously employed for 
advancing the science of “peace on earth and good will amon 
men,” how happy and glorious would have been the result! Be- 
fore this day, the character and policy of the United States would 
have commanded the respect and admiration of the world. 
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We have neither occasion nor inclination to deny the right of 
self-defence, or preparations for securing the liberties, the proper- 
ty, and the lives of men. But we wish for means adapted to these 
purposes—means which God approves. These are not such as 
promote vice and dissipation, and thus debilitate and endanger a 
community ; but such as improve a people in useful knowledge 
and virtue—in the love of God and man. Swhordinate to the 
favor of Jehovah, knowledge and virtue are the stRuNGTH, the DE 
Fence, and the Grory of a nation. When these shall properly 
abound amon, men, fleets and armies, the apparatus of war, and 
the science of devastation and military murder, will be as needless 
in this world as they are in heaven. 






DUPONCEAU’S EULOGIUM ON WM. PENN. 


In a late Oration before the American Philosophical Soci- 
ety, P. S. Duponceau, LL. D. displayed his eloquence in 
eulogizing the character of Wiiliam Penn. The Editor of 
the Democratic Press, from whose paper we borrow the ex- 
tract, says,— 


The foliowing is perhaps the most elegant ’and highly finished 
eulogium which has been pronounced upon a man, in whose praise 
almost all men unite. May we be permitted to add, that it is as 
true as it is eloquent. 





THE EULOGIUM. 


‘¢ William Penn stands the first among the lawgivers whose names 
and deeds are recorded in history. Shall we compare with him 
Lycurgus, Solon, Romulus, those founders of military common- 
wealths, who organized their citizens in dreadful array against the 
rest of their species, taught them to consider their fellow men as 
barbarians, and themselves as alone worthy to rule over the earth ? 
What benefit did mankind derive from their boasted institutions ? 
Interrogate the shades of those who fell in the mighty contests 
between Athens and Lacedemon, between Carthage and Rome, 
and between Rome and the rest of the universe —But see our 
William Penn, with weaponless hands, sitting ddwn peaceably with 
his followers in the midst of savage nations, whose only occupation 
was shedding the blood of their fellow men, disarming them by 
his justice, and teaching them, for the first time, to view a stranger 
without distrust. See them bury their tomahawks in his presence, 
so deep that man shall never be able to find them again. See 
them under the shade of the thick groves of Coaquannock extend 
the bright chain of friendship, and solemnly promise to preserve it 
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as long as the sun and moon shall endure. See him then with his 
companions establishing his commonwealth on the sole basis of 
religion, morality and universal love, and adopting, as the funda- 
mental maxims of his government, the rule handed down to us 
from Heaven, “ Glory to God on high, and on earth peace, and 
good will to all men.” 

Here was a spectacle for the potentates of the earth to look upon, 
an example for them to imitate. But the potentates of the earth 
did not see, or if they saw, they turned away their eyes from the 
sight; they did not hear, or if they heard, they shut their ears 
against the voice which called out to them from the wilderness, 


Discite justitiam moniti, et non temnere Divos.* 


The character of William Penn alone sheds a never fading lustre 
upon our history. No other state in this union can boast of such 
an illustrious founder; none began their social career under aus- 
pices so honorable to humanity. Every trait of the life of that 
great man, every fact and anecdote of those golden times will be 
sought for by our descendants with avidity, and will furnish many 


an interesting subject for the fancy of the novelist, and the enthusi- 
asm of the poet.” 


This Eulogium is not only honourable to the character of 
William Penn, but to the head and the heart of the Orator. 


When such men as Mr. Duponceau bestow their praises on 
a pacific Legislator in preference to all of the warring tribe, 
those who have nothing but fighting fame to rely on, may 


consider their glory as on the decline, their sun as going 
down to rise no more. 


FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SOCIETY IN LONDON—1820.F 


Tue Committee of the Society for the Promotion of Permanent 
and Universal Peace trust that through the encouragement and 
co-operation of their Christian brethren, the great principles they 
have endeavoured to exhibit and to promote, have already ob- 
tained a stability which gives the strongest conviction of their 
durable influence, and they may be allowed, from the eminence 
on which they believe the Society now stands, to look back on the 
events and vicissitudes which have marked their progress, grate- 
ful if they have been enabled successfully to inculcate those im- 
portant truths, the consequences of which are so closely connect 


* Learn justice by admonition, and do not contemn the gods 


¢ By the kindness of a friend in New York, we have at length obtained 


this important Report; but no other communications from London have 
yet been received. 
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ed with the virtue and happiness of individual as well as social 
man. 

They have ever considered, that principles so much in accord- 
ance with the lovely and peculiar character of our Holy Religion, 
so beautifully displayed in the temper and conduct of its Founder 
—so friendly to haman improvement—so encouraging to moral 
exertion—so conducive to the well-being of man—must have their 
foundation in Immutable Truth. They wished to bring them to 
the test of honest inquiry—to the ordeal of deliberate investigation. 
The result has answered their expectations,—it has often exceeded 
them. A Society, originating with a few individuals, has seen its 
influence and its ramifications extending through a large portion 
of our own country ; while the exertions and the success of our 
trans-atlantic brethren have been, perhaps, even more efficient and 
more encouraging than our own. 

And shall not a cause, so holy and so animating, go on and 
prosper? Shall not our efforts, which were directed to the high 
and interesting object of uniting mankind more closely in the 
bonds of brotherhood, when success was problematical and uncer- 
tain—when we had little encouragement from any attempts which 
had preceded ours—and less from the melancholy history of war- 
ring man—shall not our efforts be more strongly excited, now 
that we see friends and protectors rising around us in every 
direction, bodies of individuals proclaiming the great truths for 
which we contend, and the general state of society peculiarly 
fitted for the reception of the important principles we would fain 
inculcate ? 

The present moment is in fact one which brings home most 
emphatically the solemn inquiry to our bosoms, whether, as the 
children of one Almighty Parent, the disciples of a common Mas- 
ter, the equal heirs of a divine inheritance, we have not been too 
long insensible to the lessons which we should have learnt from 
the merciful character of our Heavenly Father, from the benevo- 
lent spirit of the Christian code, and from the circumstances of 
social communion in which we are placed? It is one of the most 
striking and satisfactory characteristics of the passing day, that 
the violence of national antipathies seems gradually subsiding. 
We have been privileged to witness not only the union of indi- 
viduals, not only the accordance of widely differing sects, but the 
harmonious and eager co-operation of rival mations, too long and 
absurdly deemed natural opponents, in the great cause of religious 
knowledge. And why may not this union be permanent? Why 
may not the influence of the friendly feeling extend, until it be- 
comes too deeply fixed to be eradicated by the malevolence of 
ambition, or the selfishness of commercial avarice! What have 
nations gained by the long and brutal struggles which deface the 
pages of their history? Are they wiser, or better, or happier? 
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Alas! wisdom, and holiness, and happiness, follow not in the 
train of war. What victories of fleets or armies can be compared 
to the silent triumphs of truth and benevolence? The former glare 
amidst the darkness of desolation and death ; the latter shine forth 
in the display of all the benignant virtues, the sympathies of friend 
and brother, the exercises of piety and charity. 

We belong to a nation, whose moral and political influence is 
felt in every quarter of the globe. Privileged greatly beyond 
numbers of our fellow men, it becomes us to give an example 
worthy of the station we hold. To Excrianp have mankind been 
accustomed to look for lessons of freedom and of virtue ; and if 
she unite to the power she holds, or has held, over public opinion, 
the example of forbearance, the practical lessons of peace and 
wisdom,—what may not be expected from her ascendancy, an 
ascendancy founded on the diffusion of the mild genius of Chris- 
tianity, and guarantied by its close connexion with the well-being 
of universal man! Thus indeed might our country occupy a 
station of commanding influence. Her high example of for- 
bearance and true dignity would compel the recognition and the 
permanent establishment of pacific principles. That example 
(and let all our energies be exerted to enforce it!) would produce 
the most consolatory changes in the state of society. Under 
her authoritative sanction, mutual jealousies would cease; the 
rivalry, the hatred, which have been fed by the victims sacrificed 
to the Moloch of war, would soon be subdued. A nation would 
become a larger family, and separate states would blend as a 
greater people. There would then be sympathies for their mu- 
tual calamities, joy in their common prosperity. Is this the dream 
of enthusiasm? O no! it is the voice of prophecy—the promise 
of God! 

What a heart-invigorating prospect, to see our country’s pre- 
eminence dependent, not on the blood-stained records of success- 
ful war, but on the substantial glory of being first and foremost in 
the ranks of Christian philanthropy—a magnificent column of moral 
majesty, rising above the vicissitudes of time ! 

We know with what we have to contend—the listlessness of the 
uninquiring, the passions of the violent, the interests of some, 
and the prejudices of almost all. But he who has marked the 
sure, though silent progress of truth, even in the midst of discour- 
agement and difficulty, will find no cause for despair. If the 
principles we advocate be indeed what we conceive them to be, 
and contend they are, we may be sure of their final prevalence. 
The question we have now to ask ourselves is, Shall we be instru- 
mental in their promotion: And if any should be disheartened 
because they can take no prominent, no influential part in promot- 
ing the holy cause, let them not be cast down ; no virtuous effort 
is lost. The seeds of truth that are scattered, cannot be scattered , 

Fol, IIT, No, 1. 4 
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in vain; the labour of the lowliest servant of benevolence must 
finally have its reward. 

In connexion with our own efforts, it is to us a subject of the 
most complacent feeling, that among the great people so closely 
allied to us by common ancestry, by common language, and in so 
many respects by common institutions, there are numerous socie- 
ties cordially co-operating with us in the promotion of our high 
and important objects. We have already slightly adverted to this 
and we cannot refrain on this occasion from wafting across the 
Atlantic our sincerest and warmest congratulations to our Ameri- 
can brethren, with our prayers for their continued, their rapidly 
increasing success. 

During the past year, we have received considerable encourage- 
ment from the correspondence of our continental friends. Though 
the restraints upon public meetings in some countries, and the 
poverty of others, added to those Revolutions which have agitated 
many of them,—though these and other circumstances have pre- 
vented the establishment of Foreign Auxiliary Societies, yet we 
are persuaded that our cause is prospering. Its progress, its 
peaceful progress, disturbs not the superfices of things, and may 
not, in consequence, be discerned by the careless observer; but a 
great — is manifestly going on in the hearts of men, and be- 
neath the frozen surface of seeming indifference, mighty principles 
are at work, and will sooner or later exhibit themselves in their 
benign influence. 

One new Tract, No. 6, consisting of extracts from a sermon by 
Dr. Bogue, has been published by permission of the author; also 
editions of Nos. 2, 3, and 4; No.2 in Dutch, and the Third 
Annual Report, have been printed, in all, 54,000 copies ; making 
a total of 207,000 that have been printed since the formation of 
the Society. The sales and distributions this year are about 
30,000. Tract No. 3, has been translated into Spanish, and an 
edition is in preparation. The amount of Subscriptions and Do- 
nations received this year is £413. 8s. 1d. which the Committee 
lament to say falls considerably below the receipts of the previous 
year: and asa very extended field of labour is now open to them, 
the Committee earnestly solicit the attention of their friends to 
the collection of additional Subscriptions, without which they 
will be unable to meet the demands on them, particularly for 
the translation of tracts and documents into foreign languages. 
They trust the exertions of their advocates will be stimulated by 
this appeal, and that while no opportunity is lost for circulating 
the tracts of the Society, they will be provided with the means 
of availing themselves of those encouraging circumstances which 
they hail as giving the promise that their great object may be 
finally accomplished. Several of the Auxiliaries are prosperously 
engaged in promoting the views of the Society. The Com- 
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mittee cannot, however, state accurately the number of Sub- 
scribers, from the want of returns. New Auxiliaries have been 
established at Batu, Baisto.t, SourHampton, Prymoutn, and 
StockrTon. 

The Committee of the Swansea and Neath Auxiliaries have 
selected from the different Publications of the Society a Tract 
adapted for circulation in Wales, which, being approved by the 
Committee, has been translated into Welsh, and will soon be ready 
for distribution. 

Of the proceedings of the Societies at New York and at Glasgow, 
your Committee have obtained no recent intelligence. From that 
of Massachusetts they have received frequent communications, 
also their Fourth Report, extracts from which will be found in the 
Appendix. 

Copies of the Tracts have been transmitted by a member of 
your Committee, when on the Continent, to the Kings of France 
and Spain, through the regular channels of communication. Much 
attention has been excited to the subject in Paris, and your Com- 
mittee hope that some measures will soon be taken in that capital 
to promote the cause. Opportunities have been embraced for 
forwarding Tracts to different parts of the world; and from the 
seeds thus sown in the British dependencies and in different nations, 
may we not reasonably look for some fruit ? 

But however flattering to our hopes be these details, whatever 
confidence we may feel in the ultimate triumph of truth—let us 
not deceive ourselves, the fearful stormy spirit of discord is loose 
in the world. We live not yet in a calm which promises perma- 
nent security from the tempest. When the Angel of Peace shall 
descend—when the holy principles we seek to diffuse, shall mingle 
in all the cares, and all the concerns, and direct all the great pur- 
poses of society,—then, the Kingdom of the Redeemer being 
established in the heart and affections of man, we may repose— 
our eyes will have seen the salvation of the Lord,—the visions of 
Divine prophecy will receive their consummation,—and Earth 
become a prototype of Heaven. 


THIRD REPORT OF NEW YORK PEACE SOCIETY, 


Tux Committee have to report, That their operations during 
the past year, have been very much restricted for want of pecunia- 
ry means. The demands against the Society have, however, been 
nearly extinguished, and its resources will hereafter be employed 
in active operations. Since the last anniversary the number of 
subscribers to the Society has been considerably increased, and its 
prospects are encouraging. 





ag The Warrior’s Wreath. 


Of the various books and tracts on hand at the date of the last 
Report, the greater part has been distributed. The last Report 
also, and one hundred copies of the current numbers of ‘ The 
Friend of Peace,’’ taken on behalf of the Society, have been put in 
circulation. 

Among the distributions to individuals living at a distance, the 
Committee think it proper to mention, that a copy of the several 
publications was conveyed to the Rev. Mr. Ward, of Seram- 
pore, before he embarked on his return to the mission in Bengal. 

Your Committee are free to say, that every successive year since 
the formation of the Society has added to their regard for the 
object, and increased their confidence of its final success. The 
«peace and good will,” inculcated in the Christian revelation, are 
indeed unknown to the world at large, and disrelished by many 
who possess that revelation. Many also, who embrace the Chris- 
tian faith, are slow to relax the grasp by which they held the im- 
plements of war. But it surely is not too much to hope, that all 
those whose hearts are brought into subjection to the Gospel will, 
when their attention is called to the subject, cherish and exemplify 
the pacific spirit of Christianity. The charity and catholicism, 
which has brought Christians of different denominations together 
in the enterprises of benevolence, may, without extravagance, be 
expected to advance, until the spirit of good will and peace shall 
pervade their hearts and lives. The followers of Christ, in this 
age, like those of the first centuries, will, it may be hoped, 
discover that they cannot fight, because they are Christians. 
Along with their exertions for the salvation of the world, and 
their confidence in those promises which anticipate universal 
peace, with the universal spread of the Gospel, they may yet 
show to the world by subduing those lusts and passions from 
which wars and fightings proceed, that their religion is of a nature 


to produce the effects which they teach the world to expect 
from it.* 


The Warrior’s Wreath. 


Brnocpy the wreath which decks the warrior’s brow. 
Breathes it a balmy fragrance sweet? ah, no! 
It rankly savours of the grave ! 
*Tis red—but not with roseate hues ; 
*Tis crimson’d o’er 
With human gore ! 
*Tis wet—but not with heavenly dews ; 


. 


* We have not room for the remainder of the Report. 


+ The letter from Polemantios, and several other articles intended for 


this Number, have been postponed to give place to the long expected and 
interesting Report from London. 





The value of pacific Ministers of State. 


*Tis drench’d in tears by widows, orphans shed. 
Methinks in sable weeds I see them clad, 

And mourn in vain, for husbands slain, 
Children belov’d, or brothers dear, 

The fatherless 

In deep distress, 
Despairing, shed the scalding tear. 


I hear, ’mid dying groans, the cannon’s crash, 
I see ’mid smoke the musket’s horrid flash— 
Here famine waiks—there carnage stalks— 
Hiell in her fiery eye, she stains 
With purple blood, 
The crystal flood, 
Heaven’s altars and the verdant plains ! 


Scenes of domestic peace and social bliss 
Are chang’d to scenes of woe and wretchedness, 
The votaries of vice increase— 
Towns sack’d, whole cities wrapt in flames! 
Just heaven! say, 
Is this the bay, 
Which warriors gain ; is this cal?d FAME! 
POLEMANTIOS. 
Schenectady, N.. Y. May, 19, 1821. 


THE VALUE OF PACIFIC MINISTERS OF STATE. 


“‘Fortunatety for the happiness of mankind, Sir Robert 
Walpole, the Prime Minister of Great Britain, possessed a disposi- 
tion no less pacific than that of Fleury. In consequence of this 
coinciding mildness of temper, the repose of Europe, for almost 
twenty years, Was not very seriously interrupted.” Hist. of Modern 
Europe, vol. iv, p. 170. 

Cardinal Fleury was Minister of France, while Walpole was 
Minister of Britain; and not only these two nations, but Europe 
experienced great benefits from the pacific influence of these two 
men. Frederic of Prussia, in the history of his wars, mentions 
Fleury’s love of peace and aversion to war; and says that some 
wags in France wrote over the door of his office the command— 


THOU SHALT NOT KILL. 


Happy would it be for the world, if this command should be 
duly engraved on the hearts of all the Ministers of State in Chris- 
tendom, One pacific Minister_of distinguished talents in each na- 
tion, would be of more use than all the military and naval estab- 
lishments of the world. 


«¢ When envy, strife, and wars begin 
In little angry souls, 

Mark how the sons of peace come in 
And quench the kindling coals.” 
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AUSPICIOUS OCCURRENCES. 


I. A gentleman of one of the southern states, who sustains an eminent 
rank among the philanthropists of this age, and a high office under the 
general government, has expressed ina letter to the Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the M. P. S. the following sentiments :— 

“ Amongst the Number of Benevolent Societies which have arisen, 
within afew years past, to benefit mankind, by shedding the light of 
christianity over the dark parts of our globe, and diffusing the pure 
doctrines of its divine Author every where, there is not one, in my humble 
opinion, which is more likely to promote the general cause, than that 
which inculcates peace on earth and good will to men.—The Reports of the 
Peace Societies which I have seen, both on this and the other side of 
the Atlantic, are sufficiently encouraging to excite our hopes of their pro- 
gressive success.” 

II. An article from the London Herald of Peace for Dec. 1820, has 
found its way into the news papers of our country, which states—* that 
several persons, possessing considerable zeal and influence, as well Cath- 
olics as Protestants, have formed themselves into a Provisional Commit- 
tee, to consider the most expedient means of establishing a society in 
France for the promotion of Peace on Christian Principles. Among the 
former we see the names of the Baron de Gerando ; the Baron de Stael ; 
the Compte de la Borde ;—and among the latter, Marron, the President 
of the French Protestant Church; Wurtz, an eminent Bookseller and a 
man of talents ; Stepfer, Ancient Professor of Philosphy; Willm, &c. &c.” 

From such a union of men of talents, of different denominations, favor- 
able results may be anticipated. 

ll. In Franklin, May 7, 1821, a Branch of the Massachusetts Peace So- 
ciety was organized by the election of James Adams, Esq. President ; 
John W. Richardson, Secretary; and Phinehas Ware, Treasurers The 


Society then consisted of 15 members. In their Constitution a avow 


a “belief that the practice of war is both a moral and political error, 
productive of the greatest calamities with which mankind are ever visited, 
that nothing is necessary but an enlightened, candid, and thorough inves- 
tigation of the subject, to convince every philanthropist and Christian, 
that it is cruel, inhuman, opposed to the Christian religion, and subver- 
sive of the best interests of mankind.” 

IV. In Framingham twenty six new subscribers to the M. P.S. have 
been obtained by the exertions of one of the former members. This shows 
what could be done to advance the cause by men of benevolence and ac- 
tivity. A number of other members have recently been added to the 
society, several of whom are of public character, talents, and respecta- . 
bility. 

Vv. The Election Sermon, by the Rev. Dr. Ware, before the Governor 
and Council, and the two Houses of the Legislature, and the Convention 
Sermon by the Rev. Dr. Parish, before the Congregational Ministers of 
this state, were well adapted to promote Peace on earth and good will 
among men. They have both been printed and extensively circulated: 

VI. In speaking of the late occurrences in thé Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, the Boston Daily Advertiser remarks,—‘ The practice of raising 
money by lotteries is at length, we presume, brought to a final close in 
this Commonwealth.” Let all the people say, Amen. We may however 
observe, that while private lotteries have been prohibited as pernicious, 
public lotteries have been licensed as laudable ; so while private robbery 
and murder have been forbidden under the severest penalties, public 
robbery and military murder have been deemed just and necessary. But 
now it seems “ the conviction is general, that” the lottery “is the worst 
mode ever devised for raising money for public objects.” Such is the 






















change in public opinion! Hence we derive confidence that the time 
approaches when “ the conviction” will be “ general” and deep, that the 
mure atrocious war lottery is the “ worst mode ever devised” for settling 
the controversies of nations. 


FRAGMENTS. 


ln a Biographical Memoir of the late Princess Charlotte, it is 
remarked, that “ of clerical duties she had very punctilious ideas.” 
In evidence of this, it is stated, that in a history of England, there 
is a note written by her own hand when very young. A fact was 
recorded of a churchman killed in battle. Her marginal observa- 
tion was—“ He had no business to be there.”’——We may ask, who had 
any * business to be there ?”” and is not the remark of the Princess 
generally applicable to such as are killed in battle ? 

“No one,” said Cresus to Cyrus, “* can be so infatuated as not 
to prefer peace to war. In peace children inter their parents. 
War violates the order of nature, and causes parents to inter their 
children.” —Herodotus. 





In 1714, Mandeville, in writing notes to his “ Fable of the 
Bees,” says—‘ The principle of honour in the beginning of the 
last century was melted over again and brought to a new stan- 
dard. They put in the same weight of courage, half the quantity 
of honesty, and a very little justice, but not a scrap of any other 
virtue.”” “The only thing that can be said against modern 
Honour is, that it is directly opposite to Religion. The one bids 
you bear injuries with patience; the other tells you, if you do not 
resent them, you are not fit to live. Religion commands you to 
leave all revenge to God; Honour bids you trust your revenge to 
nobody but yourself, even where the law would do it for you. 
Religion plainly forbids murder ; Honour openly justifies it: Reli- 
gion bids you not shed blood on any account whatever; Honour 
bids you fight for the least trifle. Religion is built upon humility, 
and Honour upon pride. How to reconcile them must be left to 
wiser heads than mine.” Note R. 








To illustrate the dignity of the employment of soldiers, the 
same writer says—“* In the two last wars, officers, when recruits 
were wanted, were allowed to list felons convicted of burglary and 
other capital crimes,—which shows that to be made a soldier is 
deemed a preferment next to hanging.” —ibid. 


Notices. 


Tue Constitution of the Massachusetts Peace Society requires, in order 
to membership, the subscription of one dollar annually. 











32 Deceased officers of the M. P. S. 


The annual subscriptions are to be paid on or before the first of February 
in each year. 

‘The present year, 1821, is the sixth year of the Society. Those who 
have paid for the six years have already advanced six dollars. But to en- 
eourage subscription, and to accommodate those in moderate circumstan- 
ces who may desire the whole series of Numbers of the Friend of Peace, 
it is proposed, that all who may become members this year, shall, if they 
shall desire it, have a copy of the Solemn Review of the Custom of War, 
and of twenty-two No’s of the Friend of Peace for $2,50. ‘These No’s 
were all published prior to the present year. Then by paying one dollar 
each, they may become members, entitled to copies of all the Tracts of 
the Society for the present year. In other words, for $3,50 amy one may 
become a member entitled to the whole series of Tracts, which have been 
mentioned, to the close of 1821. 

Branch Societies, and Reading Peace Societies, are allowed the whole 
amount of the money which they transmit, in Tracts at the wholesale 

rice. 
. Copies of each No. of the Friend of Peace are sold to Peace Societies, 
Booksellers, and benevolent individuals who purchase for distribution, at 
10 dollars per hundred. 

Mr. J. W. Burditt, No. 94 Court-street, Boston, is appointed to receive 
subscriptions for the society, and to deliver tracts to those who may wish 
to become members. He also has the several No’s forsale. If any Boston 
member should fail of otherwise receiving his copy in any quarterly dis- 
tribution, he may obtain it by applying to Mr. Burditt. 

The Solemn Review and all the No’s of the Friend of Peace will be for 
sale at the Boston Bookstore of Cummig's & Hilliard, No. 1 Cornhille 
At the same store are deposited the parcels directed to members in diffe- 
rent towns, and also to the Branch Societies. 


Since the lamented decease of Elisha Ticknor, Fsq. the Trustees have 
appointed Mr. Joshua P. Blanchard Treasurer of the Massachusetts Peace 
Society, for the remainder of the present year:—Store No. 14 Kilby street, 
lodgings at J. Lakeman’s, Milk street, corner of Federal street. 


The Editor regrets that the Annual Report of the Rhode Island Peace 
Society not been received. 


Advertisement. 


Experience has shown that the Friend of Peace has been sold at a lower 
price than it can be afforded, unless there should be a considerable increase 
in the amount of sales. The Editor has been unwilling to raise the price 
of the work, and finding that a small saving of expense to himself, with- 
ott any loss to the purchasers, may be made by giving the usual quantity 
of matter in 32 pages, on better paper, with a closer type, he has prefer- 
red this plan, which he hopes will be satisfactayy to all his friends and 
patrons. 


Deceased officers of the M. P. S. 


Died at Brainerd, in the country of the Cherokees, Rev. Samurt Wor- 
crsten, D. D. of Salem, one of the Executive Committee. At Hanover, 
N. H. Exisua Tickxor, Esq. of Boston, ‘Treasurer. 

Thus, in the course of sixteen days, two respected officers of the Mas- 
sachusetts Peace Society have been removed from their useful labors on 
earth, to join, as we trust, the Peace Society of “ just men made perfect.” 
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GOOD RULERS A SUBSTITUTE FOR FLEETS AND ARMIES, 


Ir is in general but little understood how much the peace 
and happiness of a nation depend on the character of its ru- 
fers. Any intelligent and impartial man, who shall carefully 
examine history, and observe the characters of those who 
have ruled over men, will find no difficulty in accounting for 
the frequency of public wars. 

A virtuous community would have considerable influence 
on the conduct of rulers, but virtuous rulers would have a 
still greater influence on the conduct of a people. For men 
in general look up and not down for examples. 

It is doubtless true, that false principles have done much 
to produce war; but false and corrupt hearts have done 
more. When military ambition, avarice and profligacy are 
at the helm of a state, to direct its counsels and shape its 
course,—what better than war and misery can be expected ? 

We are clearly of opinion, that between nations which 
have any just claim to be called civilized, there can never be 
any occasion for war, which does not principally result from 
the want of good men in power. ‘There may indeed be many 
subjects of complaint and irritation, which are not to be 
imputed to rulers; but wise and good rulers in office will 
not be ata loss for a better mode than war, for the adjust- 
ment of differences, 

When therefore we find by history, that this and that 
nation have been for centuries, the greater part of the time 
engaged in war; we may safely infer, that they have for the 
greater part of that period been under the dominion of rulers 


who were more deserving of a state prison than a palace. If 
Vol. HIT, No, 2. 1 
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any doubt should arise as to the correctness of the inference, 
examine history, and you will find it amply supported ; it 
will clearly appear, that the sovereigns, or their ministers, 
were unprincipled and profligate men. 

History accords with scripture in teaching, that ** when the 
righteous are in authority, the people rejoice ; but when the 
wicked bear rule, the people mourn.” As means of prevent- 
ing the evils of war, fleets and armies are as nothing, or 
worse than nothing, when compared with wise and good 
rulers. Posterity will probably perceive, that the immense 
expenditures of christian nations in preparing for war, have 
been so much employed to supply the defects, or to gratify 
the ambition of men in power; and that the state of these 
nations would have been greatly improved, could they have 
exalted good men to fill the first offices of state, as a substitute 
for military and naval establishments, 

If we have not been misinformed, the annual expense of 
one of our ships of seventy-four guns is more than eight 
times the amount of the President’s salary. But may it not 
in truth be said, that the President of the United States,— 
possessing a truly pacific character, and having formed cor- 
rect estimates of war and peace—must be a better defence, 
and afford more security to this nation, than a hundred such 
ships of the line?) Of what immense value, then, would it 
be to our nation, to have not only such a man for a Presi- 
dent, but men of a similar character, to fill all the principal 
offices of state and to occupy the seats in the two Houses of 
Congress! Excluding all considerations of disparity in the 
expense, We may venture to assert, that such a nosT of wise, 
benevolent, and pacific men in power, would be a better 
defence to this nation against the evils of war, than as great 
an army as was ever marshalled on land, and as great a 
fleet as ever traversed the ocean. If all nations should be 
blest with such rulers, how could public war again occur? 
Such rulers, instead of exciting a spirit of hostility, would 
successfully employ their influence in diffusing the spirit of 
peace and good will among men; and this would soon pre- 
clude the supposed necessity of expensive .preparations for 
war. 

If any proof of the correctness of these sentiments be need- 
ful, we can adduce two or three facts, which will be equal to 
the testimony of « two or three witnesses.” 

Romulus, the founder of Rome, was a warrior; and he 
so diffused his spirit among his people, that “every Roman 
was a soldier.’ This people are described by Plutarch as 
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having become * hard as iron by war.” Numa Pompilius 
succeeded Romulus. He was averse to war, and a lover of 
peace. When the people requested him to become their king, 
he objected on the ground of their love of war and fis love of 
peace. But they urged till he finally accepied; and by 
his wisdom and prudence, and by diffusing his own spirit 
and principles among the people, he wrought a wonderful 
change in their character. From a nation of warriors, they 
became a nation of agriculturists, and peaceable citizens, 
Numa succeeded in healing the dissensions among his own 
people, and became the object of admiration, and the arbiter 
of differences to the surrounding tribes of barbarians. Du- 
ring a long reigu, this amiable Prince occasioned the Romans 
to enjoy the blessings of uninterrupted peace. “When he 
died, they lamented him as sincerely, as if every man had 
lost his own father ; and the concourse of strangers to Rome 
to celebrate his obsequies was exceedingly great.” Hooke’s 
History of Rome. 

James I. was called to reign over the warring and turbu- 
lent nations of England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland, 
Though not perhaps so extraordinary and amiable a charac- 
ter as Numa, yet, being a lover of peace and averse to war, 
he preserved the tranquillity of that empire twenty-two years, 
and «did not live to see himself engaged in war.” This 
was a long period for the people of Great Britain to live in 
peace ; and it was a phenomenon for a British king to be 
so averse to war. Bigland’s history of England. 

The third instance, which will now be stated, was of still 
more recent dite, and one which has been before mentioned 
in this work. After the Indians of this country had been 
highly exasperated by wars with white’ people, Governor 
Penn, acting on the principles of peace, established a colony 
in the midst of these savages unmolested; aud by a wise 
display of these principles, the colony enjoyed uninterrupted 
peace with the Indians about seventy years,—so long indeed 
as the government was administered by the friends of peace. 

The facts we have stated go far to show, that pacific rulers 
can do very much to preserve the peace of a nation ; and that 
public war is generally to be imputed to the weakness or 
the wickedness of men in power. We can hardly imagine 
circumstances in which a ruler would be less likely to suc- 
ceed in an attempt to avoid war, than in those of Numa at 
Rome, James in England, and Penn among the irritated 
natives of America. We are not however to suppose in 
either of the three cases, that there was no occurrence of 
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wrong, Which, according to the laws and maxims of war, 
might have been made the ground of hostilities, as just 
and necessary as wars in general, But these friends of 
peace were not governed by the diabolical spirit and maxims 
of war-makers. As they loved peace, they succeeded in 
their efforts to prevent war. 

Numa lived before christianity was known in the world, 
and has been called a Heathen; but which of the warring 
kings of christendom migtt not blush, on comparing himself 
with Numa Pompiius! This one pacific prince afforded a 
better protection to the Romans, than all the fleets and ar- 
mies which were afterwards formed by his successors ; and 
Numa is worthy of more renown, than all the desvlating 
conquerors that Rome ever produced. He was an angel of 
peace and salvation; they were angels of war and destruc- 
tion. He came to save men’s lives; they to destroy them. 

How many wars might have been prevented—and how 
many millions of men might have been saved from untimely 
death, had Napoleon Bonaparte possessed the amiable dis- 
position of Numa! And what war has occurred within a 
thousand years, which would not have been prevented, if the 
several governments had been under the direction of wise and 
pacific men? We presume that no such war between civik 
ized nations can be named. 

How evident then it is, that « wisdom is better than weap- 
ons of war,” and that wise and benevolent rulers are a better 
defence to a nation, than fleets and armies, and all the appa- 
ratus of war and death! Shall this trath never be understood 
by the nations of the world! Shall they never cease toadmire 
the authors and the means of oppression, war, and wo? = Shall 
they never see that it would be infinitely better for them to 
support institations to educate peace-makers for rulers, 
than institutions to teach men the science of military des- 
truction? Shall they never see that the war policy sacrifices 
the property and the lives of innocent men, to. supply the 
defect of wisdom and benevolence in those who govern ? 

These things are certainly capable of being understood 
and felt by all reflecting men. Shall it then be deemed im- 
possible to improve the characters of men in power, and thus 
to abolish beth the necessity and practice of public war ! 

If any reader should doubt whether good rulers would be 
a substitute for fleets and armies. let him read with care the 
following articles on the wars of Louis, XIV. and Foster’s 
allusions to the wars of Great Britain, 
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REVIEW OF THE WARS OF Louis XIV. wo, 3. 


In the second number of this review, we found Louis rep- 
resented not only as the “arbiter” of Europe, but as its 
** peace-maker.” We shall now see how worthy he was of 
this title; and Voltaire shall be heard on this point. Having 
given an account of the peace of Nimeguen, he begins the 
next chapter with the following words :— 

«The ambition of Louis XIV. was not in the least restrain- 
ed by this general peace. ‘The empire, Spain and Holland, 
disbanded their extraordinary troops, but he kept all his on 
foot. He made conquests in the midst of peace.” These 
declarations are amply illustrated by an account of the many 
cities, towns, and scigniories which Louis took by intrigue, 
bribery and violence, from the neighbouring states. The 
historian then observes,— 

«On finding this power extending itself on all sides, and 
acquiring, during peace, more than ten preceding kings of 
France had gained by all their wars; the alarm of Europe 
commenced anew, The empire, Holland, and even Sweden, 
being much displeased with the king, entered into an asso- 
ciation against him. England threatened ; Spain determin- 
ed on war; and the Prince of Orange exerted himself to 
bring about an immediate declaration of it. But none of 
these powers dared immediately to commence hostilities. 

* The king, already dreaded every where, thought of 
nothing but of rendering himself still more formidable.” He 
accordingly increased his preparations for war, and went on 
multiplying his aggressions, insults, and injuries. « Thus 
did the king,” says Voltaire, « in the summit of his great- 
ness, disturb, despoil, or humble almost all the princes of 
the other states ; but in return, they almost all of them con- 
federated against him.” 

The greater part of twenty years of pretended peace was 
employed by this royal robber in actual hostilities against his 
neighbours. This was followed by nine years of open war 
between him and the allied powers. In this war, multitudes 
of men were sacrificed, At length, in 1697, the treaty of 
Ryswick suspended for a time the horrible carnage. 

A.wonz the atrocities of this war, the Palatinate was a 
second time laid waste by the armies of Louis. « The flames 
with which Turenne had burned two cities and twenty-five 
villages, were but sparks in comparison with this last con- 
flarration. All Europe beheld this action with horror. The 
officers, who executed the command, were ashamed of being 
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the instruments of such barbarities.” Well might they be 
ashamed, and well might France and the world be ashamed 
of a king, who would give such a « command.” 

“The French generals,” says Voltaire, « who could not 
refuse obedience, gave notice in the very midst of winter to 
the citizens of all those flourishing and well built towns, to 
the inhabitants of the villages and the lords of above fifty 
castles, to quit their dwellings, as every thing was immediate- 
ly to be destroyed by fire and sword. Men, women, old 
people and children, all fled away with the utmost precipitan- 
cy. Some wandered about in the fields, and the rest took 
shelter in the neighboring countries, while the military burn- 
ed and pillaged their country.” 

I was about to make some severe remarks on this inhuman 
conduct of Louis and the French generals; but it occurred 
to me, that a voice might be heard, saying—** Thinkest thou 
that these Frenchmen were sinners above all men, because 
they did such things? I tell thee nay; for even in the 
nineteenth century, similar deeds on a smaller scale have 
been perpetrated by American generals in thy own coun- 
try !"—I could blush and weep; but I could not deny the 
facts alleged. 

Indeed the whole business of war is of a character so cruel, 
so black, and so infernal, that I blush for myself and for 
my species, when I reflect, that among men, among professed 
Christians, this path of crime and horror has been the high- 
way to renown! 

“The French generals, who could not refuse obedience !” 
What astonishing blindness war has produced! With equal 
propriety it might be supposed, that men « could not refuse 
obedience,” if required by a tyrant to murder their wives, 
their children, and all their friends, and then to plunge their 
daggers into their own hearts. Rather than to obey the 
cruel mandate of Louis, the French generals should, at the 
risk of their lives, have confined him in a madhouse, a state- 
prison, or some mine, in which he would have been compel- 
led to dig or die. But this course would seldom if ever be 
necessary. A united, respectful, and determined resistance 
of such mandates would be sufficient and successful. 
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REVIEW OF THE WARS OF LouIS XIV. no. 4. 


Tue treaty of Ryswick was made in 1697. 

In 1701 hostilitiesagain commenced between France and the 
allied powers, on this question,—whether a son of the Empe- 
ror of Germany, ora grandson of Louis XIV, should succeed 
Charles II. on the throne of Spain. On this question Spain 
was divided. One party was supported by Germany, Eng- 
land, and Holland; the other by France. This was the war 
of Europe, of nearly thirteen years’ duration, in which Prince 
Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough acquired their san- 
guinary fame. France in her turn was made to feel most 
keenly the distresses of war. Louis was humbled. and in- 
duced to implore peace long before the favour was granted. 
But the Emperor of Germany died, and Queen Anne of 
England became alienaied trom the Duke of Marlborough— 
which events hastened the return of peace. 

The ambition and injustice, which Louis had before dis- 
played, was doubtless a reason why England and Holland 
opposed his claim to the crown of Spain; but after twelve 
years of havoc and bloodshed, the grandson of Louis obtain- 
ed the contested prize, with the consent of the allied powers! 

This however was a royal-family-quarrel, in which the 
subjects of the several states bad no personal interest, and 
in which they ought not, on either side, to have been requir- 
ed to fight. There was no justifiable ground for shedding 
a single drop of blood; yet hundreds of thousands of lives 
were sacrificed, and millions of human beings subjected 
to wo. If the royal claimants were such barbarians, that 
they could not settle the dispute without recourse to aris, 
they were unworthy to rule over men. Their respective 
subjects should either have confined them as maniacs or pests 
to society, or left them to fight their own battles. We may 
boldly say, that no subject was under any rational obligation 
to fight in such a cause. We hope that the time is at hand, 
when subjects of all countries will understand their own rights 
and duties so well, that they will peaceably but firmly refuse 
to engage in such scandalous quarrels of men in power. 

On the principle that «one murder makes a villain—mill- 
ions a hero,” Louis was the hero of the age in which he 
lived. A long reign of@ea:ly sixty years was principally 
devoted to royal robberies, infamous intrigues, and murde- 
rous hostilities. As though the wars which have been al- 
ready mentioned, were not enough to fill up the measure of 
his iniquity, or to quench his thirst for blood: at the age 
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of seventy-seven, the last year of his life, he engaged in an- 
other war with England, in favour of the Pretender, But 
God interposed, blasted the enterprize, and removed Louis 
froin that world in which he had long been a scourge to his 
species, 

M. de Voltaire seems to have had a correct view of the 
wars of Louis, as wanton and anjust; yet, like other histo- 
rians, he attaches glory to successful crimes of the blackest 
character. He was disposed to represent Louis as a glori- 
ous sovereign, notwithstanding his innumerable robberies, 
perfidies, persecutions, and military murders. After enu- 
merating, or rather classing his crimes,—among which were 
‘wars without sufficient reason—burning the Palatinate, 
and the persecution of the protestants,” he says, ** yet his 
great qualities and his actions being placed in the scale, have 
overbalanced his faults !”” 

This was the opinion of a philosopher, in whose view 
military * glory covered every thing.” It is however ques- 
tionable, whether it be just or expedient, in speaking of the 
character of an habitual robber, to represent his virtues as 
overbalancing his crimes. ‘Great qualities” or talents, 
when employed in doing mischief, justly expose a man to the 
greater censure. 

We shall not deny that Louis, in many instances, employ- 
ed his power, his influence, and the fruits of his robberies, 
for the aggrandizement of France, and for improving the 
condition of his subjects. But this does not entitle him to 
the praise of a virtuous sovereign, or a worthy man. High- 
waymen, pirates, and thieves have often disposed of their 
plunder, for enriching their families, relieving the poor, and 
promoting works of public utility. Still they deserved no 
better character than that of highwaymen, pirates. and thieves. 
Hare, the successful American robber, could boast of his 
charity to the poor. The bucaniers of Tortuga performed 
acts of justice and mercy, and consecrated a portion of their 
plunder to sacred uses, Of a notorious thief in the vicinity 
of Boston, it is reported that he stole from the rich and gave 
to the poor. Some men acquainted with his habits, made 
with him treaties of peace, hiring him not to steal from them ; 
and he had the reputation of faithfully observing such trea- 
ties. This cannot be said in favomof Louis XIV. He was 
a faithless robber, who violated his own treaties. and tram- 
pled on the laws of God and the rights of men. He probably 
did more good than Montbar, Morgan or Hare ;_ but he also 
did a thousand fold more mischief, and was as deserving of 
infamy, as either of them. 
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May it not in truth be said, that all the private incendia- 
ries, robbers, and murderers in Europe, have not in the 
course of a century done so much injustice and mischief te 
their fellow-men, as was actually done or authorized by Louis? 
Why then should private felons be treated with severity, 
while public felons are applauded for their more atrocious 
crimes ? 

‘These remarks have not proceeded from any prejudice 
against the French, nor from a belief that Louis was a sinner 
above all the warring princes of other countries. Our desire 
is to disperse the dazzling clouds of false glory with which 
folly and delusion have concealed or embellished the crimes 
of conquerors,—and to effect an inversion of the rule by 
which deeds of rapine and murder have been estimated. ‘The 
rule has long been this,—the higher the rank of the principal 
agent in unischief, the less criminal or more glorious the 
deed, But in fact the rule should be,—the higher the rank 
of the ageut, the greater the guilt and infamy of unjust deeds, 
For rulers should be examples of justice and benevolence— 
not of rapine and cruelty. When the eyes of men shall be 
enlightened on this subject, the world will soon be freed from 
the curse of military conquerors, and from the ravages of 
war, 

Louis on his death bed gave good advice to his successor, 
implying a concession of faults in his own reign. +‘ You are, 
said he. soon going to be king of a great kingdom. What 
I chiefly recommend to you is, never to forget the obliga- 
tions you owe to God. Remember that you are indebted to 
him for every thing you are. Endeavour to preserve peace 
with your neighbors, I have been too fond of war; in this 
do not follow me, any more than in my expensive way of 
living.” 

Prior to his own death, « it was the fate of Louis XIV, 
to see all his family perish in France by premature deaths ;” 
his wife, his children, and his grand- children, excepting some 
illegitimates. It is possible that these events caused him to 
reflect on his wanton wars, by which he had made thousands of 
parents childless, and made millions of his fellow beings mise- 
rable ; and such reflections, perhaps, induced him to advise 
his successor not to imitate his fondness for war. 

During the successful career of Louis, while he was inflict- 
ing death, conflagration, and wo in neighboring states, he 
was almost adored by his infatuated people. “ But.” says 
Voltaire, «* he lost during the last three years of his life, in 


the minds of most of his subjects, all that respect and esteem 
Vol. III. No. 2. 
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he had gained by his memorable actions.” At the time of 
his funeral, tents were ¢¢ fitted up on the road to St. Dennis, 
where they drank, and sung, and laughed, as the procession 
marched by.” Such was the end of this royal robber ! such 
the respect paid at his funeral !—But when the pacific Numa 
died, the Romans «lamented him as sincerely as if every 
man had lost his own father.” 


POSTER’S ALLUSIONS TO THE WARS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tue writer of a late « Essay on the evils of Popular Ig- 
norance” has given the following account of the past neglect 
of education in Britain, and of the millions of people who have 
been suffered to live and die in that country without the 
means of instruction. He has also endeavoured to lead his 
countrymen to refleet on the immense good which might have 
been effected, had the extraordinary exertions of the British 
government been directed for improving the character and 
condition of the British population, instead of being directed 
to the objects of unnecessary and useless wars. 


‘It is matter for never-ending amazement, that during one 
generation after another, the presiding wisdom in this chief of 
Christian and Protestant states should have thrown out the living 
strength of that state into almost every mode of agency under 
heaven, rather than that of promoting the state itself to the con- 
dition of a happy community of cultivated beings. What stupen- 
dous infatuation, what disastrous ascendancy of the power of dark- 
ness, shat this energy should be sent forth to pervade all parts of 
the world in quest of objects, to inspirit and accomplish innume- 
rable projects, political and military, and to lavish itself even to 
exhaustion and fainting at its vital source, on every alien interest ; 
while here, at home, a great portion of the social body was, in a 
mortal and intellectual sense, dying and putrifying over the land.” 

“If aserious and religious man, looking back through one or 
two centuries, were enabled to take, with adequate comprehension 
of intellect, the sum and value of so much of the astonishing course 
of the national exertion of this country, as the Supreme Judge has 
put to the criminal account of pride and ambition ; and if he could 
then place in contrast to the transactions on which that mighty 
amount has been expended, a sober estimate of what so much 
exerted vigor might have accomplished, for the intellectual and mor- 
al exaltation of the people; it could not be without an emotion of 
herror that he would say—who is to be accountable? who as been 
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accountable for this difference? He would no longer wonder at 
any plagues and judgments which may have been inflicted on such 
a state. 

“For example; there perhaps occurs to his view some island of 
inconsiderable extent, the haunt of pestilence, rendered productive 
solely by means, involving the most flagrant iniquity—an iniquity 
which it avenges by opening a premature grave for many of his 
countrymen, and being a most powerful moral corrupter of others. 
Such a blasted spot, nevertheless, may have been one of the most 
material objects of a widely destructive war, which has in effect 
sunk incalculable treasures in the sea and in the sands, ditches, and 
fields of plague-infested shores, with a dreadful sacrifice too of 
blood, life, and all the best moral feelings and habits. —— 

“ Or there may occur to him the name of some fortress, in a less 
remote region, where the christian nations seem to have vied with 
one another which of them should deposite the greatest number 
of victims, securely kept in the charge of death, to rise and testify 
for them at the last day how much they have been governed by 
the peaceful spirit of their prefessed religion. He reads that his 
countrymen, conjoined with others, have battled round this fortress, 
wasting the vicinity, but richly manuring the soil with blood. They 
have cooperated in hurling upon the abodes of thousands cf 
inhabitants within its walls, a thunder and lightning incomparably 
more destructive than that of nature; and have put fire and earth- 
quake under the fortifications—shouting ‘to make the welkin ring’ 
at sight of the consequent ruin and chasm, which have opened an 
entrance for hostile rage. They have taken the place,—and then 
they have surrendered it. The next year perhaps they have taken it 
again ; to be again at last given up, upon compulsion or in acknowl- 
edgment of right, to the very same party to which it had belonged 
previously to all this horrible commotion.—And why was all this? 
—When despots would quarrel, Britain must take the occasion to 
prove itself a great power, by bearing a high hand amidst their 
rivalries; though this should be at the expense of having the 
scenes at home chequered between children learning little more 
than how to curse, and old persons dying without knowing how 
to put words together to pray. 

“‘ The question may have been in one part of the world or anoth- 
er, which of too wicked individuals of the same family, competitors 
for sovereign authority, should be actually invested with it—they 
being equal in the qualifications and dispositions to make the worst 
use of it. The decision of such a question was worthy that Eng- 
land should expend what remained of her depressed strength from 
previous exertions of it in some equally meritorious cause. 

“ Or the supposed reviewer of our history may find, somewhere 
in his retrospect, that a certain brook or swamp in a wilderness, or 
stripe of waste, or settlement of boundaries, in respect to some in- 
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Significant traffic, was difficult of adjustment between jealous, irri- 
‘tated, and mutually incursive neighbors; and therefore national 
honor and interest equally require’. that war should be lighted up, 
sea and land, through several quarters of the globe. Or a dissen- 
‘sion may have arisen upon a matter of some petty tax or an article 
of commerce ; an absolute will had been rashly signified on the 
‘subject ; pride had committed itself and was peremptory for persist- 
ing ; and the resolution was to be prosecuted through a wide tem- 
pest of destruction, protracted perhaps many years, and only ter- 
minating in the loss, as to the leading power concerned, of infinitely 
more than this ‘last fatal arbitrament’ had been determined on as 
the means of maintaining,—besides the absolutely fathomless 
amount of every kind of cost in this progress to final frustration. — 
But there would be no end of recounting facts of this order |”? 


Such are the views which a British writer has ventured 
-to give of the wars of his own country! and similar views 
‘might justly be given of the wars of France and of nearly 
All the European nations ; and perhaps of all other warring 
pensar og May it not then be truly affirmed, that so 
Tong as such a state of society exists, so long mankind may 
justly be regarded as barbarians? If there would be no 
end of recounting facts of this order,” shall there be no ex- 
ertions to introduce a new * order” of * facts?” Shall ra- 


tional beings always remain the dupes of such a murderous 
policy ? 


LETTER OF POLEMANTIOS. 
To the editor of “ The Friend of Peace.” 


AttuouGn I have ever considered by far the greater number 
of wars engaged in by the nations of christendom, as anti-chris- 
tian, inhuman, unjust, and impolitic, yet | was firmly impressed 
with the idea, that an appeal to the sword for the decision of na- 
tional controversies, had been, and might be, in many instances, 
lawfully made. These many instaices are new reduced to few. 
This revolution in my opinion, | frankly acknowledge, was occa- 
sioned hy reading a few of the numbers of + The Friend of Peace ;” 
and I am fully persuaded that it is for default of proper investi- 
gation, that more are not awakened on this momentous subject. 
Biassed by education, and fascinated by the dazzling exploits of 
fighting heroes, they blindly adopt the opinions of the multitude, 
and “ think so many can’t be wrong.” 

I have heard many reason after this manner. “ Whatever may 
he said against war, it is certain that eur ancestors did not thin 
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it improper, and that some of the wisest and most virtuous men of 
the present day are its advocates.” But it may he pertinently 
asked, are not many wise and virtuous men opposers of the same 
custom. Besides, it should be remembered, that opinions and 
principles, the growth of centuries, have heen found to be mere 
delusive chimeras. The vortex of Des Cartes scarcely survived 
its author, while a system of Sir Isaac Newton will exist as long 
as the planets themselves endure. We cannot infer the correct- 
ness of any persuasion from the fact that those who adopted it 
ranked high in the scale of intellectual greatness. It is unsafe, 
as well as the province of a weak mind, implicitly to adopt the 
opinions of others. Every man should examine and judge for 
himself. ‘There are many arguments advanced in support of war, 
some of which [ once thought were unanswerable, but must ecun- 
fess that they have received an ample refutation in the work you 
edit. But I have not entirely come over to yourdoctrine. ‘There 
are obstacles to be removed and prejudices to be uvercome ; and 
the object of this communication is to state to you some of these. 
Lam open to conviction, and shall weigh in the balance of my 
imperfect judgment any arguments that may have a tendency to 
remove these obstacles and prejudices. 

Whether | have sufficient grounds for it or not, [ cannot say ; 
but I have somehow or other, (chiefly I believe from the vein 
which runs through some of your numbers,) imbibed the idea that 
the friends of peace, (or to say the least, many of them) believe 
that those and those only who espouse and promulgate their doc- 
trines, are the true embassadors of heaven, the possessors of the 
true religion. ‘This is L think unwarrantably passing judgment 
upon thousands of the human family, who, although not initiated 
into a peace society, yet belong to that society, the members of 
which are the possessors of that peace, which a true and livin 
faith in * the Prince of peace,” 1s alone capable of producing, an 
are blessed with that good-will and mercy which He designs to 
bestow upon the unworthy children of men; yea, that peace of 
conscience, which “ passeth all understanding, which the world 
cannot give nor take away.” 

It is undoubtedly true, that one of the most distinguished of the 
christian virtues or graces is a forgiving temper. But there are 
other graces besides this, which it behoveth christians to possess. 
Hence the Apostle exhorts them to “add to their faith, virtue, 
and to virtue knowledge, and to knowledge temperance,” &c. 
The possession of one grace alone will not answer for all the 
rest. If faith without works is dead,” * works without faith,’’ 
are also “dead.” Yet it must be acknowledged, that a person 
devoid of a forgiving disposition, has reason to he that all is not 
well with him. However destitute many of the gentlemen of the 
military may be of this quality, or of any thing that looks like re- 
ligion, vet | affirm, that it is notstrictly true, that revenge is essen- 
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tial to the character of a warrior. Though in battle, man assume 
his barbarous nature, and plunge the spear into his brother's heart, 
yet even in the field of carnage, to indulge sweet sensiblity, is 
the soldier’s duty, is his proudest boast. 


“ None but coward souls seek vengeance on a conquer’d foe.” 
POLEMANTIOS. 
Remarks. 


We have given but a part of the letter ; it was too long to 
be inserted with such remarks in reply, as would be indispen- 
sable. Besides, it appears that the writer had read but a 
« few of the Numbers of the Friend of Peace.” Had he read 
all the preceding, he might have found a solution of some of 
his difficulties,—or at least the opinions of the Editor respect- 
ing them. In the paragraphs we have now quoted, there are 
several things which demand attention. 

1. The “revolution in opinion,” which has already been 
experienced by Polemantios. In former years he was “ firm- 
ly impressed with the idea that an appeal to the sword, for 
the decision of national controversies, had been and might 
be, in many instances, lawfully made, These many instances 
are now reduced to few.” This is the natural course and 
result of candid reflection and inquiry. Many others have 
experienced a similar change in their views. ‘The more can- 
didly and thoroughly the subject is examined, the fewer will 
be the wars which reason and conscience can approve. 
Hence we derive encouragement, that the odious practice 
can and will be abolished. But how awful is the considera- 
tion, that of the innumerable wars of Christendom, there are 
but a “few,” which can be approved by an impartial mind ! 
How many millions of professed Christians have perished in 
unjust and wanton wars! Surely it is time for statesmen, 
and for Christians of all classes, to pause and reficct. 

Respecting the « few” wars which Polemantios still thinks 
were necessary, or “ lawfully made,” the following questions 
occur :—Is there no probability that he may be misled by 
prejudice, in judging of these «few? Were they lawfully 
made by both parties? Might they not have been avoided 
by the display of a pacific spirit on either side? Were they 
waged in the exercise of that love, which is the fulfilling of 
the law? If not, what must be their moral character in the 
view of a benevolent God ? 

2. The objection stated in the third paragraph of the let- 
ter was unexpected ; as considerable care has certainly been 
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taken to guard against such an apprehension. In No. 3, an 
article was introduced « On estimating the characters of men 
who have been concerned in sanguinary customs,” from 
which the following paragraphs are quoted :— 


«To censure an opinion or custom, as hostile to christian- 
ity, is one thing; to censure all as ungodly men, who have 
been its advocates, is another. The former Il own 1 have 
done with great freedom, and perhaps with some severity ; 
the latter is a fault which I hope will never be found in any 
writings which may justly be imputed to me. 

«To prove that an opinion is erroneous, or that a custom 
is pernicious and inhuman, it is not necessary to prove or to 
insinuate, that all who have been thus misled, have been des- 
titute of piety or goodness. Every man, whether good or 
bad, is liable to be influenced by the customs of the age and 
country in which he receives his education.” 

The editor is not aware, that in any instance he has de- 
viated from the principles of candor avowed in these para- 
grapbs ; and in various instances he has expressed a favour- 
ble opinion of many, whose sentiments relating to war were 
repugnant to his own. 

3. We are not conscious that the idea has ever been assert-. 
ed in the Friend of Peace,“ that revenge is essential to the 
character of the warrior,” though this would be naturally 
inferred from the manner in which the expression is introduc- 
ed by our correspondent. Revenge presupposes prior injury 
on the part of him against whom the spirit of revenge is 
indulged ; but in thousands of instances, war is made on the 
innocent, without provocation. Revenge is not “ essential to 
the character” of a murderer. Highwaymen and pirates 
often perpetrate the most atrocious deeds from other motives 
than revenge ; it is the same with warriors. 

There is doubtless a great diversity of character among 
military men. Some are far more humane, and less ferocious 
than others. But we believe it to be a rare thing, that 
warriors fight in the exercise of that love which « worketh 
no ill to its neighbor,” or that forgiving temper which our 
Saviour displayed towards his enemies. ‘He that hateth 
his brother is a murderer ;” yet many people are so deluded 
as to imagine that hatred one to another is justifiable in war, 
and the commandments of God are generally made of no 
effect by the traditions and practice of military men, and 
war-making rulers. 

It is possible that in some future Number other passages 
of the letter may be examined. 
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SECOND REPORT OF RALEIGH PEACE SOCIETY. 


In making the second annual report of the progress of the 
society for the last twelve months, its managers have to 
announce but a small accession to the number of its members : 
though they hope and believe, that the society remains firm 
and immoveable in the good principles of its original associa- 
tion. Among the causes conducing to its slow advancement, 
we may count its humble and unaspiring pretensions. Waut- 
ing in most of those attractions sought for in the introduction 
of novel institutions, the character of our society exhibits but 
little that is suited to the ardent and active views and feelings 
of the generality of men. Unfounded jealousies respecting 
our motives and object, and mistaken conceptions of the ten- 
dency of our principles, have their full share in paralyzing 
our humble efforts in the cause of peace. We have to regret 
the existence of those obstacles, but cannot doubt of their 
removal so soon as the world shall know us better. 

The cause we advocate is the happiness of our species, 
We know of whom it is said « he maketh wars to cease unto 
the ends of the earth:” we know also who hath said, 
‘the nations shall learn war no more ;” and we know him 
who hath called the « peace-makers blessed.” With a 
knowledge so rich, so animating, how can we despair of 
ultimate success? Though our march may be slow, it wili 
be sure, and must end in universal peace on earth, and good 
will among men. 

We would not bring politics to mingle with our principles, 
but permit us to express our firm conviction, that out of the 
custom of warfare grow the heaviest chains which bind men 
inslavery. Let the soldiery, the usual minions of oppression, 
become fairly imbued with the principles of peace, and the 
pillars of despotism will crumble tothe ground, The feelings 
of peace are directly opposed to those passions which instigate 
to war and desolation. The more we diffuse our sentiments, 
the more, we trust, (with the blessing of Heaven.) we shall 
contribute to the solid happiness of our race. With such 
hopes before us, let every member be encouraged to do his 
duty. 

According to our pecuniary resources, we have endeavor- 
ed to diffuse the spirit and knowledge, which constitute the 
basis of our institution, Had these been greater, we should 
have hoped for proportionate success. 

From June 1819, till June 1821, we parchesed of 
the * Friend of Peace’ - - 497 Nos. 
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Distributed in the same time, ° ° 297 
Rewaining on hand, - - - 200 
Bought of + Solemn Review,’ - - 56 copies. 
Distributed, - - - - 87 
Remaining, - - - 19 
Bought of other cual tracts, - - 103 
Distributed, - - . - 70 
On hand, - - - - - $3 


Our Treasurer has on hand at present, $10 which sum 
was collected at our anniversary sermon, delivered on Sab- 
bath, the 8thinst. by the Rev. Dr. M’Pheeters. 

With the small accession to our society since our last 
meeting, we now have 38 members. 

We have lately received letters from two of our sister 
societies, namely, one near New Lebanon, Ohio, the other in 
Richmond, Indiana; which have afforded us much pleasure 
aud encouragement. ‘ How sweetly,” says one of them, 
“the angel’s song is wafied from place to place—Glor 
God in the highest, on earth peace, good will towards men.” 
They state they have received our last report, and read it 
with emotions of joy—are much gratified to see so much 
progress in so short a time. We are assured that there 
are at present as many as thirty-four or thirty-five Peace 
Societies in the United States, and upwards of one thou- 
sand six hundred members, many of whom are of the first 
respectability in society, fur talents, morality and religion, 
« Indeed,” say they, * your report acted like a balm to our 
wounded minds, for those who undertake to convince mankind 
of an error, which has long been admitted as an incontrover- 
tible truth, must meet with much disappointment and many 
difficulties ; how necessary, therefore, is patience and perse- 
verance fur every one who wishes to do good.” «TI am sur- 
prised,” says our correspondent, * that so many preachers 

of the Gospel of Christ should yet be so lukewerm towards 
Peace Institutions—however, habit has a powerful effect on 
the mind.” 

We are informed that there is a Female Peace Society near 
Cincinnati. We congratulate our friends on so important 
an acquisition, The influence of that sex is universally 
acknowledged and felt? Let that ‘influence diffuse peace 
and love over the face of the earth! Let respectable matrons 
who have nursed their sons with the tenderest affection, no 
more send them away to the work of desolation, and rejoice 
at their success—when they make women widows and chil- 


dren fatherless ; or overwhelm an aged father and mother 
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wi:h sorrow, whose boy perished in the field by your young 
hero’s sword,’ 

Permit us here to remark, that Peace Societies are con- 
nected with, and will be promoted by every benevolent and 
useful institution, however unconscious their founders may 
have been of this fact. Without any systematic view of 
curtailing the ravages of war, the Friends of Zion are spread- 
ing the Gospel of Peace. Bible and Missionary Societies are 
doing much in aid of our cause. We see the necessary and 
inviolable connexion between peace principles and the Gos- 
pel, which they are sending to Heathen and destitute parts 
of the earth. 

Let none be surprised, or express a doubt, when we say 
AGRICULTURAL SuciErIEes are an important appendage to 
our Institution. The scriptures have predicted, what has 
already become true, that military men are laying aside 
their implements of war and of death—and are devoting 
themselves to Agriculture, and the arts of Peace. The world 
has long ago had an example of this wise choice, in a Cinci- 
natus.—In modern times we have it in a Washington, whose 
example and repeated declarations go hand in hand, Allow 
us here to make use of hisown words: * Your young military 
men who want to reap the harvest of laurels, don’t care how 
many seeds of war are sown ; but, for the sake of humanity, 
it is devoutly to be wished, that the manly employments of 
Agriculture and the humanizing benefits of Commerce, should 
supersede the waste of war, and the rage of conquest ; that 
the swords might be turned into ploughshares, and spears 
into pruning hooks, and as the scripture expresses it, the 
nations learn war no more.” 

We are informed by Judge Peters, that it was in contem- 
plation by this same illustrious person, and the object was 
measurably carried into effect, in the year 1796, to bring 
under the consideration of Congress ‘his great plan of en- 
grafting the subject of AGricuLTuRe into a national system 
of education, and placing the cultivators of the soil, and their 
instruction, and excitements to improvement in their art, 
under national patronage. He was anxiously solicitous in 
this patriotic endeavor. It was not imputable to him that it 
failed. Had he been fortunate enough to accomplish it, no 
action of his life would have deserved more celebrity and 
public gratitude.’ 

Such is the constitution of the human mind, that it must 
have some concentrating object for the exercise of its powers, 
If the transition from war to peace be too great for imme- 
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diate and general adoption, let us endeavor to call forth the 
ardent and active minds of men, to the contemplation of the 
smiling fruits of industry. Let us cordially receive the sen- 
timents of our political father and philanthropic statesman ; 
and endeavor to inculcate a love of agricultural pursuits, 

When we reflect on the object we profess to espouse and 
advocate, ought not our hearts to glow with inextinguishable 
ardor ? 

It is true that our institution has for its foundation, the 
Rock of Ages—and its ultimate success is secured by the 
pledge of inspiration.—But does this exempt us frum the 
solemn obligation of duty, to use our best exertions to fur- 
ther its interests? By no means. This assurance should 
animate our minds with the more fervour, that we may be 
found active co-operators in the cause of universal benevo- 
lence and peace. 


OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ENSUING YEAR. 


CALVIN JONES, President.* 
RICHARD FENNER, Vice President. 
S. WHEATON, Treasurer. 

JER. BATTLE, Corresponding Secretary. 
DANIEL DUPRE, Recording Secretary. 


Extracts from the Fourth Annual Report of the Rhode-Island 
and Providence Plantations Peace Society. 


Considering the circumscribed limits and resources of this 
Society, it cannot be expected that its operations will be 
very extensive, or that much can be expended in the pur- 
chase and distribution of tracts. It is believed, however, 
that the benevolent exertions of this Institution have contrib- 
uted in some good degree to the dissemination of correct 
views upon the subject of war, and that many of our fellow- 
citizens have been induced to adopt more just and scriptural 
views upon this subject, than those which they formerly en- 
tertained. 


* This gentleman, having been for a number of years the senior Major 
General of the Militia of North Carolina, recently resigned his military com- 
mission, and has sow become the Presipent of a Peace Socixty. 
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Since the last annual meeting, there have been printed 
500 copies of the Third Annual Report, and 800 copies of 
the «* Defence of Peace Societies :” besides which the Direc- 
tors have purchased in behalf of the Society, 152 copies of 
the Friend of Peace, which have been distributed among the 
members. Tue whole number of Tracts printed and pur- 
chased in behalf of tive Society since its first establishment 
in 1818, amounts to 28,702. 

Besides these, a number of benevolent individuals have 
printed at their own expense, an edition of Whelpiey’s + Let- 
ters to Governor Strong.” These publications have been 
circulated in all parts of this Sta'e, and in many of the Uni- 
ted States; and there is goud reason to believe that they 
have been cordially received and produced impressions which 
wil! be permanent and salutary. 

Since the last annual meeting, there have been 87 members 
added to the Society, which makes our present number 200, 

Within a few years past, a great change has taken place 
in this region among the minisiers and professors of the 
Christian religion in relation to the subject of war. Many 
Who at first viewed Veace Societies with a jealous eye, and 
opposed their establishment, are now convinced that their 
principles and operations are in perfect unison with the na- 
ture and design of that religion, which is «pure, peaceable, 
easy to be entreated, and full of mercy aud good fruits,” 
It is not saying too much, when we ascribe this change, 
under the divine blessing, to the circulation of peace publi- 
cations, which have placed the principles and practice of 
war in their true colours, by contrasting them with the 
principles and precepts of the religion of Jesus Christ. 

From the information which has been received from the 
other Peace Societies in the United States, there is reason 
to believe that the cause of peace is rapidly advancing. 
Several new Societies have been formed the past year, and 
considerable additions made to the numberof the friends of 
peace. A female Peace Society has been formed near Cin- 
einnati. in Ohio. 

The benevolent objects which this Sectety has in view, 
accord with the spirit, the precepts, and the design of Chris- 
tianity. The spirit of our holy religion is « pure, peaceable, 
gentle, easy to be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, 
without partiality, and without hypocrisy.” It breathes 
tenderness and compassion to every object of diwress and 
wretchedness, and benevolence and good will to all mankind, 
even to enemies. But war counteracts this heavenly influ- 
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ence. It not only permits, but encourages deceit and false- 
hood, revenge and cruelty; and those who breathe out 
threatenings and slaughter against their brethren with the 
greatest success, are elevated to the rank of heroes, and 
crowned with glory. 

« The signs of the times” indicate the necessity of active 
exertions in the cause of peace. Associations and societies 
are daily formed to enlighten and civilize barbarous nations, 
to disseminate the Holy Scriptures in every language under 
heaven—to abolish the bloody traffic in human flesh—and to 
give men just conceptions of civil and religious liberty. The 

era of bigotry and intolerance is passing away, and the 
different sects of Christians begin to perceive that love is the 
distinguishing characteristic of a Christian, and that names 
and forms are of no avail without the life and spirit of 
Christianity. By this, Christians are all baptized into one 
spirit, and brought into one holy community, so that their 
peculiarities of faith and worship are annihilated, and they 
all become one in Christ Jesus, As the friends of peace, we 
rejoice in the progress of light and civilization, and in the 
circulation of the Holy Bible among all nations. We view 
with regret every species of oppression and tyranny, and 
rejoice in the emancipation of our fellow-men from supersti- 
tion and bigotry. As the greater part of the calamities of 
the world originate, either directly or indirectly from the 
spirit of war, we think that Peace Societies are eminently 
designed to remove these evils. From the improvements 
which have been made in the mode of conducting modern 
warfare, and from the increasing spirit of philanthropy 
which distinguishes the present era, there is reason to hope 
and believe that Christians of every sect will soon discover 
its pernicious effects, and will all unite and be distinguished 
as the friends of peace. If we embrace the primitive doc- 
trine of the Christian Church in relation to war, and are 
influenced by its spirit, fighting and warlike Christians will 
be as scarce, and as difficult to be found in the armies of 
Christendom, as they were in the armies of the Roman Em- 
perors ; and then every Christian will be known as a peace- 
maker, and every Christian Church as a Peace Society, 
living under the government of the Prince of peace. 


Providence, June 26, 1821. 
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The Coronation Challenge. 


THE CORONATION CHALLENGE. 


Amonc the details of the Coronation of George IV. the 
ceremony of the Challenge is thus stated :— 


Between the courses, the King’s champion, Mr. Dymeke, the 
son of a clergyman, entered the hall on horseback from the tri- 
umphal arch, accompanied by the Duke of Wellington and the 
Earl of Effingham, and attended by a herald, trumpeters, armor- 
bearers and pages. He was clad in a full suit of burnished armor. 
His helmet was decorated with twenty-seven Ostrich feathers, his 
horse with sixteen. After the trumpets had thrice sounded, the 
herald with a loud voice, proclaimed his Challenge thus :— 

‘If any person, of what degree soever, high or low, shall deny 
or gainsay our sovereign lord, King George IV. of the United 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, defender of the faith, son 
and next heir of our sovereign lord King George III. the last 
King, deceased, to be the right heir of the imperial crown of this 
united Kingdom, or that he ought not to enjoy the same, here is 
his Champion, who saith, that he lieth and is a false traitor, bein 
ready in person to combat with him, and in this quarrel will 
adventure his life against him, on what day soever he shall be ap- 
pointed.” 

We have copied this account of the challenge, not for the 
purpose of uttering reproaches against brethren of a foreign 
country, but asa proof of the strong prejudices of mankind 
in favor of ancient and hereditary customs, however barba- 
rous or absurd, This ceremony at the late Coronation can- 
not justly be regarded as a thermometer, which gives cor- 
rectly the present degree of civilization in the country of our 
ancestors. It had its origin in a barbarous age, and proba- 
bly when the Duel or Judicial Combat was deemed a justifi- 
able appeal to God, for the decision of a dispute,—and when 
the successful combatant was supposed to have the right of 
the question, whatever disparity there might be between 
him and his antagonist as to strength, or skill and doxterity 
in the science of fashionable murder. The progress of light 
in England has doubtless abolished the absurd opinions on 
which the Judicial Combat was founded ; but like other bar- 
barous customs, the ceremony of the Challenge has been 
retained, as an appendage of the Coronation. 

It is however to be regretted, that the advances of Chris- 
tianity and civilization have not set aside the Challenge, as 
well as the sentiments by which it was formerly supported. 
It is at best a relic of barbarism, which countenances the 
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Gothic practice of duelling. The Challenge is expressed 
in such arrogant, vulgar and offensive language as is beneath 
the dignity of a Christian or a gentleman, Examples of 
such indecorous and antichristian language should neither 
be given nor sanctioned by rulers. It is such unkind, un- 
manly, and menacing stuff as boxing, duelling, and war are 
usually made of. ‘The Challenge was given by “the son of 
a clergyman ;” but we hope that the clergy in England are 
sufficiently enlightened to be ashamed of such an unchristian 
ceremony—associated as it was with prayers to God in the 
name of the Prince of peace, and with the solemn memorials 
of a Savior’s dying love. Such associations are truly shock- 
ing to an enlightened mind; and we hope that the clergy 
will have influence enough to prevent the recurrence of such 
abominations, 

As the people of every country are prone to receive tra- 
ditionary opinions and customs without much reflection or 
inquiry, on this ground it is most candid to account for the 
event which occasioned these remarks. As disgusting as it 
is to the people of this country, it may nevertheless be useful 
to them, if it should lead to an impartial inquiry, whether 
there are not customs still popular with us, which are as 
useless and barbarous as the Coronation Challenge. To 
aid in this inquiry, one question will be proposed :—What 
will an enlightened posterity say of the manner in which, on 
various occasions, the people of this age associate the forms 
of the Christian religion, with the forms, the symbols, and 
the parade of war, even in times of peace? Will they not 
say, that the ceremony of the Challenge at the Coronation 
was only one of many of the relics of ancient barbarism, 
which were, at the same period, retained in the various coun- 
tries of christendom ? 


| 


REFLECTIONS ON THE DEATH OF BONAPARTE, 


Tue celebrated Napoleon Bonaparte closed his life, May 
6, 1821, aged 50 years. 

This man rose by energy of character from an obscure 
situation in Corsica, to that of a General of the armies of 
France, and Emperor of the French. Having attained this 
eminence, he became the scourge of his own people, the 
desolator of Europe, and the terror of the world. In the 
course of his military career, to gratify his unbounded am- 












































































































































5 Reflections on the death of Bonaparte. 


bition, he caused the death of millions of the human family, 
and subjected millions more to distress, anxiety, and despair. 
But God set bounds to his ravages, caused him to be defeat- 
ed, taken, and confined as a prisoner for life at St. Helena, 
where he died like another man. 

Why has this man been admired and extolled? Not 
because he was a distinguished philanthropist, who went 
about doing good ; but for his valor, energy, and success in 
spreading misery, desolation and ruin among his species! 
That he was a great man, it would be folly to deny ; that he 
was a good man, it would be madness to assert—unless all 
robbers and murderers should be so denominated, His decis- 
ion and energy of character were wonderful ; had he dis- 
played them fully in doing good, his name would have been 
held in grateful and everlasting remembrance. But how 
astonishing are the delusions of men who can admire and 
applaud a military chief, whose energies have been princi- 
pally employed in doing mischief, and in augmenting the 
aggregate of human wo! When it is known that a private 
robber has murdered or maimed one man, how strong is the cur- 
rent of prejudice against him! how loud the cry for vengeance 
to be executed! But when a royal or imperial robber has 
plundered and killed or maimed his hundreds of thousands, 
the world is filled with acclamations so loud, that they can- 
not be overpowered by the groans of the dying and the wound- 
ed, nor by the shrieks and wailings of the bereaved. This 
insane and fatal admiration of military conquerors has 
multiplied wars, and probably occasioned the untimely death 
of more human beings than the world now contains. 

Suppose that Bonaparte, during his confinement, had 
been brought to a state of repentance, having his heart filled 
with love to God and man; suppose also, while in that state 
of mind, a clear exhibition had been made to his view of the 
innumerable victims of his bloody ambition ;—how unuttera- 
ble and insupportable must have been his grief!—Should 
he mect at the bar of God, as witnesses against him, these 
millions of victims, what then must be his views of military 
glory ! 

But the man, who once, by a kind of « infernal omnipres- 
ence,” made the world to tremble, is now dead. Why then 
these remarks on his character and his career? They have 
not proceeded from envy, but from a full conviction, that 
the praises bestowed on military conquerors have had a per- 
nicious influence, and have been among the principal means 
of multiplying wars and rendering them inevitable. In some 
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respects this world has resembled a sfate prison, in which 
the guilty tenants freely boast of the most daring and mis- 
chievou. enterprizes, and instruct one another in the arts 
of robbery and murder—and where the most accomplished 
and successful villains are esteemed the best fellows, and 
receive the largest share of applause.—Should it become 
popular in every land to bestow on highwaymen and pirates 
unqualified praise for their bold exploits, what would be the 
natural consequences ? Would not this policy multiply 
the number of adventurers and the number of crimes? Such 
is the madness and such the effect of making * military 
glory the greatest of all glories.’ We wish for such a 
change in public sentiment, that men will be induced to 
* seck for honor, glory, and immortality,” not by works of 
violence and desolation, but by works of righteousness and 
peace, 

Frederick, the great Prussian warrior, « was of opinion, 
that the names of good princes alone should be recorded in 
history ; and that those of the wicked should be suffered to 
perish with their crimes.”* If this policy should be univer- 
sally adopted and impartially executed, it might, on some 
accounts. be very useful. It would diminish the motives to 
war, exclude a pernicious portion of the annals of nations, 
save much useless expense, and afford opportunity to fill the 
pages of history “ith something better than the records of 
injustice, intrigue, and violence. Suppose that the numerous 
volumes of the history of Christendom should be now so revis- 
ed and abridged, as to exclude the names and deeds of all 
wicked princes, with all the narratives of their intrigues, 
wars and oppressions, and all the undeserved praises which 
historians have bestowed on them ;—and that all former 
editions of these histories should be devoted to flames, and 
remembered no more: how numerous would be the blanks, 
denoting the reigns of men unworthy to be named! How 
few the names of princes to be found on record! Whata 
diminution of the volumes of history! Hume’s many vol- 
umes of the History of England would perhaps be reduced 
to one; Bigland’s two volumes to the size of a common 
spelling book ; other histories reduced in the same propor- 
tion, and some consigned to oblivion by wholesale. What 


then would be the fate of Napoleon, and of Frederick, who 
suggested the plan ! 


* Hannah More’s Hints towards forming the character of a Princess. 


Vol, TI. Ne. 2. 4 
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REMARKABLE REPROACH OF A PIRATE. 
Tux following article is from a newspaper : 


NeweOrleans, Sept. 12. 
“Al Folished Robber-—The commander of a piratical vessel, after robbing 
the ship Orleans, penciled in the French language, and delivered or sent 


to a U. S. officer, a passenger on board the Orleans, a note, of which the 
following is a translation : 


At sea, and in good luck. 
Str—Between Bucaniers, no ceremony. I take your dry goods, and 


in return, I send you pimento; therefore, we are now even; I entertain 
no reseniment. 


“ Bid good day to the officer of the United States, and tell him that I 
appreciate the energy, with which he has spoken of me and my compan- 
ions in arms. Nothing can intimidate us; we run the same fortune, and 
= maxim is, ‘that the goods of this world belong to the brave and 
valiant.’ 

* The occupation of the Floridas is a pledge, that the course I follow is 
conformable to the course now pursued by the United States. 

(Signed) RICHARD CCEUR DE LION.” 


“There is no friendship in politics,” said Bernadotte to Napo- 
leon —“ Between bucaniers, no ceremony,” say: the pirate to an 
officer of the United States. The sentiment in each case is nearly 
the same. 

The charge implied in this insolent note deserves some attention. 
As the chieftain doubtless knew that the Floridas were obtained 
by treaty, it was unfair to adduce their present * occupation” as 
proof of his insinuation, that our rulers act on the bucaniering 
“* maxim.” Had Pensacola been retained when taken by violence, 
according to the wishes of General Jackson and too many others, 
the pirate might justly have considered such “ occupation of the 
Floridas” as proof of his charge against the United States. But 
the case, as it now stands, must be decided against the “ Polished 
Robber.” 

It will, however, be conceded, that had he brought. in support 
of his charge, our disgraceful practice of privatcering in time of war, 
and our “ occupation of fifteen millions of acres,” wrested by 
violence from the Creek Indians, in the late war with Britain ; 
there would have been only this ground for answer—that ouch in- 
justice is according to the laws of war, and the general practice of bel- 
ligerent powers. But to this the “ Lion’”’-heatted chief might justly 
reply, that Bucaniers never capture or rob vessels at sea, except 
when they are at war with their fellow men,—that their wars are 
as just and necessary, as the wars of nations, and far less destructive. 

As pirates have become acquainted with the analogy between 
their wars and those of a more public nature, it may be hoped, 
that rulers will henceforth set them an example of reformation. 
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THE INSANITY OF MAN. 


“ Lord, what isman-” The savage foe of man, 
Who, train’d to war, delights in deadly feats, 

And sheds with barbaro.:s joy his brother’s blood ! 
This done. he !oud proclaims his murderous deeds, 
In hope of vast applause from Christian tongues. 
O madness! more to be deplored than what 
Afflicts the canine race. Among the beasts 

Of prey, not one so vile as favor’d man. 

Beasts kill for food ; man kills for fame! Those spare 
Their kindred race—wolves rarely wolves destroy. 
But men—O shame! in armed myriads meet 

To murder men! and make of war, on their 

Own kind, a monstrous species of renown. 

Hence self-styled patriots sow the seeds of strife, 
And war becomes the glorious game for man— 
His road to highest fame in Christian lands ! 

Nay Christians—such in name—indulge the hope, 
That heaven approves, while they like madmen rage, 
And stab their thousands to the heart, to please 

A wanton prince, or gain the victor’s plume. 

The battle won, then comes the festival— 

The horrid, joyful, maddening “feast of blood.” 
W hile myriads slain o’erspread the field—while groans 
Of mangled men resound through all the plain, — 
While father’s mourn the loss sons, and sons, 
Bereaved, their fathers mourn,—and widows wail 
Their husbands lost ;—mid>t such appalling scenes, 
The Christian murderers feast and shout, and rend 
The air with loud, and long, and mad huzzas!— 
So savage tribes exult in cruel deeds, 

And mingle yells of joy with dying groans. 

Is not the warring Christian savage still ? 

But pause—reflect—has all the truth been told ? 
Not half; nor that which shocks me most of all. 
Before this scene of butchery began, 

The God of love, the Father of mankind, 

Was sought by men, thirsting for bloody fame, 

And in the name of Christ, the Prince of Peace; 
Implored, to aid each army in this work 

Of hatred, murder, and revenge ; to grant 

To each succe--, and each destroy. Such was 

The import of their various prayers combined ! 

And now the battle o’er, the victors haste 

To spread their blvodstain d hands before 

The Hoty Ont,—to praise his name, or seek 
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Tornadoes. 


His praise, for deeds of havoc done amongst 
His sons, for whom the Savior lived and died. 
Nor is this all: indulging rancor still, 
They still beseech the gracious smiles of God, 
That they may live to quench their thirst for blood, 
And multiply the victims of their hate ; 
That Heaven would be their shield, while brothers they 
Destroy ; or, should they chance to fall in such 
Brave work, that their ensanguined souls may soar 
‘To realms of heavenly bliss, Tien him who loved 
Us all, and died for all, that all who live 
Might live in love, and live and die to him ! 

Good God! can these be “ followers of the Lamb !” 
V ell may the fighting Christian * blush and hang 
His head”—and tremble too before the Lord — 
Bewildered Christians hear! Come to yourselves ; 
Be that in word and deed, in heart ana life, 
W hich you profess,—and make your peace with Heaven. 
Then shall the love of man cause wars to cease, 
And fill this world with happiness and joy 

Uct. 1621. REFLECTOR. 


Tornadoes. 


This year has been distinguished by terrific hurricanes in the Northern 
states. Appalling accounts of their power and their ravages have occue 
pied many columns of our newspapers. Desolation and horror marked 
their several courses. Forests were laid prostrate, or whirled into the 
air; houses, barns, fences of wood, and walls of stone, were swept off b 
these besoms of destruction; rocks bedded in the earth, and logs bedded 
at the bottom of a river, were hurled from their places of rest; human 
beings, the old manand the child, were taken up by the power of the wind, 
carried to considerable distances, and dashed to death ; others were found 
under the ruins of houses or fallen chimnies,—and many families were 
stript of nearly all their means of subsistence, and thrown on the mercy 
of their fellow citizens. 

These were occurrences in which the arm of God alone was displayed 
in terror, for a warning to the children of men,—events in which human 
agency had no share, and over which it bad no control. Sympathy and 
alarm have been so much excited, that, if it were known that human 
exertions could prevent the recurrence of such scenes of horror, millions 
of dollars would soon be subscribed, and myriads of men would readily 
engage in the enterprize. 

But there is another species of hurricane, far more horrible than these 
natural Tornadoes; and whose ravages are of far wider extent and of 
much longer duration, Public war is a hurricane, raised by exciting 
among men the passions of envy, avarice, malignity, ambition and revenge. 
A few unprincipled men of talents, influence, and power, are sufficient to 
raise a whirlwind, which shall fill whole countries with commotion, devas- 
tation and wo, and cause the ruin of more property and more human lives, 
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than a thousand such Tornadoes as have this year occurred in the New 
England States. How terrible were the ravages of that Hurricane which 
carried a Napoleon into Russia, at the head of five hundred thausand men, 
to destroy and be destroyed! During the rise and progress of these 
moral Tornadoes, the spirit of fanaticism +o predominates, that men fane 
cy they do God service by murdering one another, and by filling his 
world with crimes and miseries. 

These tremendous Hurricanes are, however, so entirely dependent on 
the will and power of man, that they cannot occur without his consent, 
and his agency to produce them. If « twentieth part of the amount of 
expense and exertion, which hus hitherto been employed in raising and 
conducting these inhuman Tornadoes, should in future be employed to 
prevent their recurrence, they would forever cease to «flict the world. 
Who then but the deluded, and the enemies of God and man, can refuse 
their aid in the glorious enterprize for the abolition of war? Shall men 
be forever such maniacs, as to lend their influence and aii, for producing 
the most fatal species of Tornado with which the world was ever visited ; 
and that too while they themselves are exposed to perish by its desolae 
ting violence! Shall not good people of every name unite in withholding 
all ad for raising or supporting such murderous hurricanes of human 
passions, and employ all the means within their power to render a re- 
currence of them impussibk ? Such an effort cannot be unavailing ; for 
even wicked rulers would tremble at the thought of making war without 
the concurrence and aid of the real friends of God and man. 


Objections to Monuments of Vicfory. 


To the Editor of the Herald of Peace. 

Sir,—I am a Frenchman, lately landed in England. I am a friend of my 
race: as a Frenchman and a philanthropist | address you 

In one of my wanderings through the capital of England, I crossed a 
magnificent bridge. I paid a penny for this privilege; I concluded in 
consequence, that this fine piece of architecture had been lately erected. 
I bad hardly crossed the Thames when | inquired its name; the reply was, 
Waterloo Bridge. 

The word grated on my feelings as a Frenchman: it brought to my 
mind a series of mournful recollections, 

As a philanthropist, it distressed me more severely. Why should na- 
tional disputes and national hatred be thus perpetuated by insulting mon- 
uments, adorned with injurious and: reproachful names? Is it thus, F 
exclaimed, that the seed: of discord are to be scattered? Is it thus that 
the benevolent efforts of individuals, the noble crusades of public bodies 
against wa: and misery, are to be eternally frustrated? There are surely 
objects better worthy of celebration than the triumphs of war. 

{ recollected however that my country had first given this dangerous 
example, in the column of the Place Vendéme; but its name is not 
insulting or sanguinary, The bridges on the Seine; they too have divest- 
ed themselves of their inhospitable and unholy titles. 

Will not England imitate our example? Shall her noblest monuments 
Z consecrated to the memory of feuds and discords, of devastation and 

eath? 

Adversity and experience are the stern instructers of nations as well 
as of individuals :... The delusion which crowned the conqueror is bee 
ginning to dissipate :... Austerlitz and Waterloo will be equally blots 
in the page of history. Herald of Peace, No. 31. 
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How duelling may be avoided. 
To the Editor. 


The practice of duelling has frequently been very deservedly repro- 
bated in the pages of the Herald. It may be interesting to some readers 
to be acquainted with one fact which has come recently to my knowledge, 
wherein the peace-mnaker’s principle, that of overcoming evil with good, 
was found better than a duel. The fact was this.—A young gentleman of 
most respectable family from England, had resided at Ronen in France 
about two months, when on a certain day in August last, he was passing 
into a public room at a Restaurateur, for the purpose of getting his dinner, 
and met a French gentleman, who had formerly been an officer under Bon- 
aparte, but did not in passing him take of his hat, to pay him that mark of 
attention which his pride was disposed to receive. The English geotle- 
man had not long been seated at dinner before the other returned with 
some companions, and, seating themselves at the opposite end of the same 
table, began very freely to abuse the rude manners of the English, and to 
endeavour evidently to irritate the Englishman, with whom he was so 
highly offended, for shewing him the insult described. Working each 
other up toa high pitch of frenzy on so insignificant an occasion, the 
spirit of the Englishman was certainly roused ; he felt it impossible for 
him to sit there and hear himself and his countrymen abused, without 
either demanding satisf.ction, or forfeiting his character as a gentleman, 
according to the ideas in which he had been brought up. I must here 
for a moment beg to interrupt the thread of the narrative by stating, that 
the young English gentleman, although always accustomed to consider it 
would be degrading to submit to insult, had within the last year of his 
life been considerably affected by family afflictions, and acknowledges 
himself to have experienced some of the sweetening influences of religion. 
The young French gentleman, on the other hand, much attached to his late 
master, Bonaparte, had resolved if possible to kill an Englishman that 
day, in honour of the anniversary of his accession. He is besides much 
given to duelling, and a sure marksman. To proceed—the English gen- 
tleman, no longer able to keep his seat, rose to demand satisfaction His 
opponent rose at the same instant, and the champions would presently 
have challenged, but for providential interposition.—At the very moment 
the English gentleman rose from his seat, this passage of Scripture pre- 
sented itself to his mind, “ A soft answer turneth away wrath,” accom- 
panied by a ray of light so penetrating, that it instantly produced a 
degree of heartmelting conviction, yielding to which, the English gentle- 
man accosted the other in apologizing language, for having, as it appeared, 
transgressed undesignedly those usages of politeness which he was very 
unconscious of any necessity for observing in passing an entire stranger, 
and begged pardon. His antagonist was instantly disarmed; and the 
spirit of the lion and the lamb were made to lie down together. The 
English gentleman told me he was now altogether convinced of the evil 
of duels, and felt it as impossible for him now to accept a challenge, or 
offer one to another, whatever be the occasion, as before he fancied it was 
impossible on such an occasion to avoid it. P. Herald of Peace, No. 30. 


AUSPICTOUS OCCURRENCES. 
I. In Ohio, a new periodical work has been established, at Mountpleas- 
ant, on the subjects of “ War, Duelling, Capital Punishments and Prison 
Discipline,” conducted by Exisaa Bates. From a perusal of three Numr 
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_ of the work, we are led to anticipate much benefit from its circu- 
ation. 

il. In New Hampshire, the Hollis Branch of M. P. S. has published a 
very ood Address, which was delivered to them on the Fourth of July, 
by the Rev. Humphrey Moore. Happy would be the effects, if Addresses 
of such a pacific character should become general in all parts of our 
country, on every return of the Anniversary of American Independence. 
How commendable are such Addresses, compared with those which revive 
and perpetuate hostile passions and prejudices ! 

ILI. {In the city of New York, at a Court of Sessions, Sept. 4th, John I. 
Moore was convicted of keeping a house for gaming and cockfghting. 
“rhe case presented such scenes of depravity as tu induce the counsel of 
Movre to abandon his defence.” These facts show, that the eyes of 
people are opening, in regard to the pernicious tendency of gaming and 
cruel sports ; and a hope may be entertained that Judges, Legislators, 
and all classes of people will be led to compare the off nces imputed to 
Moore, with the games and figutings which have been authorized by gov- 
ernments, and that they will reason wisely from the less to the greater. 
If the case of Moore “ presented such scenes of depravity as to induce 
his counsel to abandon his defence,” what will be the result of a fair 
examination of the practice of deciding national controversies by war? 
If the promoters of cockfighting should be punjshed as criminals, or as 
pests of society, what punishment is due to the promoters of manfighting / 

IV. Walter Bromley, Esq. formerly an officer in the British army, but 
now a distinguished philanthropist at Halifax, N.S has recently become 
a member of the M. P. S. By several pamphlets which he has published 
he hus evinced not only talents but a benevolent disposition towards the 
residue of the Indian tribes, and an anxious desire to ameliorate their 
condition, and to save them from extermination. As he is the superinten- 
dant of a Lancasterian school, we may hope that he will do much to diffuse 
the spirit of philanthropy and peace in that province. 

V. By the London Packet, a parcel has been received, accompanied by 
a Letter from Thomas Bell Esq. one of the Secretaries of the Society for 
promoting Permanent and Universal peace. The following extract from 
the letter will be gratifying to American friends of peace :— 

“In France a Society is established favorable to the pacific principle, 
notwithstanding the many obstacles it has to encounter in that country. 
Thus the distinguishing characteristic of Christianity is quietly and 
unostentatiously making its — where there seemed to be no way. Con- 
scious that it is the cause of God and of Christ, events that appear opposed 
to its progress, though cause of painful reflection, should not discourage, 
but only excite to increased vigilance and patient perseverance, to pro- 
mote the increase of Christ’s kingdom and government. We believe the 
leaven of peace and good will is at work on the continent of Europe, and 
we are thereby encouraged,notwithstanding the unfavorable aspect of things, 
to endeavor to spread the leaven by every means in our power. Besides the 
Solemn Review, adverted to in your Report, and which has since been 
printed in the Dutch; Number IIf, Clarkson’s Essay on the Doctrine and 
Practice of the early Christians on War has been translated and printed 
in Spanish; and we are now organizing a plan of continental correspon- 
dence ; and a Circular, inviting to cooperate, has been drawn up to send 
to the friends of the cause in different parts of Europe.” 

We may add, that the various Numbers of the Herald of Peace, which 
accompanied the letter from Mr. Bell, afford much evidence of the 
progress of pucific principles, and contain many interesting articles, more 
of which we hope soon to exhibit to our readers. 
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PROSPECTS OF UNIVERSAL PEACE, 
“ My peace I leave with you.” Jesus: 


A day—no distunt day shall dawn, 

To chase the clouds that now oppress us, 
When Peace shall call the world its own, 
And heaven’s celestial light shall bless us. 
Day of Gon’s promise ! thee | sing, 

Thee, every hurrying hour draws nearer— 
When laurels, dvench’d in blood, shall bring 
Nor fame, nor glory to the wearer. 

And shall that gloomy mist disperse 
Which now religion’, radiance smothers ;— 
And man embrace the universe, 

As fellowepilgrims, friends, and brothers ? 
will from a common origin— 

All to a common country tending— 

All born to sorrow—prone to sin— 

And all—with hopes to heaven ascending. 
Come, blessed d.y! foretold by thee, 

By thee, our Lord, in promise given ; 

Who left “ thy peace’ —a legacy 

To help us on our way to heaven. 

O when that Peace shal! find a home 

On earth, out-tired with War and Madness; 
Thy kingdom will indeed be come 

In all its glory—all its gladness! J. B. 


Herald of Peace, No 11. 


Notices. 

Tue Constitution of the Massachusetts Peace Society requires, in order 
to membership, the subscription of one dellur annually 

The annual subscriptions are to be paid on or before the first of February 
in each year. 

Branch Societies, and Reading Peace Societies, are allowed the whole 
amount of the money which they transmit, in Ir.cts at the wholesale 

rice. 
. Copies of each No. of the Friend of Peace are sold to Peace Societies, 
Booksellers, and benevolent individuals who purchase for distribution, at 
10 dollars per hundred. 

Mr. J. W Burditt, No. 94 Court street, Boston, is appointed to receive 
subscriptions for the suciety, and to deliver tracts to those who may wish 
to become members. He also has the several No’s forsule. If any Boston 
member should fail of otherwise receiving his copy in any quarterly dis. 
tribution, he may cbtain it by applying to Mr. Burditt. 

The Solemn Review and all the No’s of the Friend of Peace will be for 
sale at the Boston Bookstore of Cummings & Hi'liard, No. 1 Cornhill. 
At the same store are deposited the parcels directed to members in diffes 
rent towns, and also to the Branch Societies. 


D: ceased Members of the M. P. S. 


Died in Boston, John Grew Esq.—In Cambridge, Hon. James Winthrop, 
LL. D.—In Concord N. H. Hon. Thomas W. Thompson. 


James Suvage Fsq. has been appointed to deliver the Address at the 
next Anniversary of the M. P. S. 
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THOUGHTS ON VIOLENT REVOLUTIONS. 


Desportc and monarchical governments are the fruits of 
war and conquest. Revolutions in governments have too 
commonly been preceded by oppression, and effected by vio- 
lence. But in very few instances have such revolutions 
resulted in real advantage to a people. In most cases, when 
they have been attempted, they have either been crushed by 
power, or terminated in a miserable exchange of one set of 
tyrants for another. 

The American Revolution was in some respects singular in 
its origin and in its results. It was not preceded by great 
oppression on the part of the former government; and the 
subsequent rulers have not been tyrants. On several accounts 
it was doubtless desirable that there should be a separation 
between the two countries; but it is to be lamented that 
there was not at that period wisdom and benevolence enough 
to effect the separation without a resort to the crimes and 
horrors of a civil war. 

The French Revolution was of a character still more to be 
deplored. It was doubtless preceded by considerable oppres- 
sion; but the King who was sacrificed appears to have been 
mild and benignant, when compared with the republican ty- 
rants who ruled in his stead, or the bloody Napoleon who 
succeeded them. A multitude of lives were therefore sacri- 
fice, innumerable crimes perpetrated, and a vast amount of 
sufferings endured, without any advantage to the mass of 
people who survived the terrific convulsions. To similar 
calamities other countries are exposed by the existing state 
of society and the general policy of governments. 

Vol, HIT, No. 8. 9 





66 Thoughts on violent revolutions. 


It must be admitted that a great portion of the people under 
almost every government are in astate which requires amelio- 
ration ; also that some changes in the form and policy of govern- 
ments are truly desirable. As light advances the following truths 
will be more and more seen and felt:—That every man has 
natural rights, which ought never to be violated: That sub- 
jects should not be treated as the mere property of those in 
power: That no government can be justly regarded as hu- 
mane or equitable, which is not administered for the benefit 
of the governed ; That no person is worthy to rule over men, 
who ig disposed to sacrifice the lives and happiness of others 
to his private advantage: That every ruler should exemplify 
in his own practice those moral virtues which tend to the 
peace and welfare of society : That profligate, unprincipled, 
and warring rulers are a scourge, a nuisance, and a reproach 
to the countries which they govern. As these truths shall 
be more fully and generally understood, the nations will be 
more and more liable to violent commotions, unless they shall 
be taught a more excellent way to obtain a redress of griev- 
ances. So long as governments shall rely on standing ar- 
mies to keep their subjects in awe, and impose on these sub- 
jects the burden of supporting such armies, a kind of hostility 
must naturally exist between the oppressors and the oppres- 
sed ; and if by any means the oppressed can induce the army 
to assist them against the government, it must naturally be 
expected that they will adopt this course. Hence rulers who 
rely on violence and terror must ever be exposed to terror 
and violence. 

There is however in mankind, depraved as they are, a 
kind of generous principle which has not been duly considered 
by rulers—a principle by which men are prepared to be won 
by kindness, and to become strongly attached to superiors 
who display a tender regard for their welfare. This princi- 
ple is to be found in the peasant, the savage, and even the 
slave. Indeed there are none but the abandoned who may 
not be won by beneficence. When this principle shall be 
duly regarded, rulers, who are worthy of their stations, will 
find that much may be done to prevent violent Revolutions, 
without the aid of standing armies. Let them display, as 
they ought, a parental concern for the happiness of all their 
subjects, by providing for them the means of education and 
of moral and religious improvement,—by cultivating among 
them the Christian sentiments of brotherly love, meekness, 
and peace,—by showing a desire to diminish their burdens, 
to better their condition, and to reform existing abuses in 
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government,—by appointing to subordinate offices men of a 
just and merciful disposition, who delight in comforting the 
afflicted, and in doing good to all. 

It is not to be expected that rulers can do every thing at 
once for correcting abuses in government, or improving the 
condition of their subjects. ‘Ihese things must be the work 
of time, and gradually effected. But a proper display of a 
disposition to do what they can to enlighten their subjects 
and to diminish their burdens, will excite esteem, gratitude, 
and confidence, and afford to governments greater security 
and stability, than can be derived from military establish- 
ments. Indeed military establishments are monuments of 
barbarism, and miserable substitutes for wisdom and benevo- 
lence on the part of rulers. ‘They had a barbarous origin ; 
and while they exist they will be standing procfs of one or 
more of the following things :—That the different govern- 
ments have but little confidence in each other—That they are 
afraid of their respective subjects—That they have not taken 
proper measures to secure esteem and confidence. 

One slaveliolder is in constant anxiety and alarm, fearing 
that his slaves will murder him. Another is fearless and 
tranquil, confiding in the affection, esteem and attachment of 
his slaves, How is this difference of feeling to be accounted 
for? The first acts the part of a tyrant towards his slaves ; 
the other exercises towards his slaves a tender and parental 
care, and they love him as their friend and benefactor. ‘This 
will sufficiently account for the terror of the first master, and 
for the tranquillity of the second. So the tranquillity and 
happiness of a nation depend fir less on the form of govern- 
ment than on the character of those in power, Our country- 
men are strongiy prepossessed in favor of a republican gov- 
ernment, and this is doubtless the best for them ; but it does 
not hence follow that it would be best for the people of all 
other countries, prior to a more general diffusion of know- 
ledge. The expcriment was made in France, and the result 
proved that the French were not prepared for such a form of 
government, 

There is no necessary connexion between monarchy and 
oppression. A wise and benevolent sovereign has great power 
to promote the happiness of his subjects ; and the more he 
seeks their good, the more he will be esteemed, and the 
greater will be the security of his life and his throne. But 
faithless, unprincipled and warring rulers, who practically 
teach their subjects that human life is of Jittle value, will 
have no reason to complain, should they be made to eat of 
the fruit of their own way. 
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FOUR STAGES OF CRUELTY. 


OF all the means for the abolition of war, a wise, virtuous 
and humane education is unquestionably of the first imp:r- 
tance. This lays the axe at the root of the tree. So far as 
children are thus educated, an aversion to every species of 
cruelty is implanted in their hearts ; and, if not counteracted 
by unpropitious causes, it will «grow with their growth,” 
and become a permanent habit. When such an education 
shall be general among the nations, public war will be both 
abhorrent and impossible. As proof of the correctness of 
what has now been asserted, we may adduce the well known 
influence of a humane education on the characters of the 
Friends and Moravians. But so long as children shall be 
indulzed in torturing animals for sport, and young men shall 
be made to believe that war is the highway to glory, cruelty 
and wo will be the natural consequences. 

Hogarth, the celebrated painter, has four prints denominat- 
ed «The Four Stages of Cruelty.” Each of the prints, as 
illustrated by John Ireland, is accompanied by three verses 
of poetry and explanatory remarks, to show the design of the 
painter. 


First Stage of Cruelty. 


« While various scenes of sportive wo 
The infant race employ, 

And tortured victims, bleeding, show 
The tyrant in the boy ; 


« Behold a youth of gentler heart, 
To spare the creature’s pain, 

O take, he ories, take all my tart! 
But tears and tart are vain. 


“ Learn from this fair example, you, 
Whom savage sports delight, 

How crue ry disgusts the view, 
While rrry charms the sight.” * 


In the first print we have represented a litile boy, called 
Tom Nero, employed in tying a bone to the tail of a dog, while 
the more kind-hearted animal licks the hand of his cruel 
tormentor. Another child better educated offers, but in vain, 
his tart, to redeem the dog from torture. « Two little imps 
are burning out the eyes of a bird with a knitting-needle.” 
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Other specimens of cruelty to animals, for the amusement of 
children, are exhibited in the same print :—such as causing 
cats and dogs to fight and tear each other. All such sports 
have a pernicious influence ; they tend to harden the hearts 
of children, and to prepare them for greater mischief. 


Second Stage of Cruelty. 


«“ The generous steed in hoary age, 
Suldued by labor lies, 

Aud mourns a cruel master’s rage, 
While nature strength denies. 


« The tender lamb o’er-drove and faint, 
Anidst expiring throes, 

Bieats forth its imnocent complaint, 
And dies beneath the blows. 


“Inhuman wretch! say, whence proceeds 
This coward cruelty ? 

Wiat interest springs from barbarous deeds ? 
What joy from misery? 


The second print represents the boys as grown up. Hay- 
ing been indulged, while children, in tormenting dogs, cats 


and birds, they now display the same cruel disposition to- 
wards larger animals, Tom Nero is a hackney coachman, 
anil is represented as beating a poor horse, which by hard 
usage had been worn down; he had « overset the carriage 
and broken his leg.” A drover is also represented as « beat- 
ing an expiring lamb with a large club.” Other useful ani- 
mals are exhibited as abused by merciless drivers. « Two 
bills pasted on the wall advertise cockfighting and Broughton’s 
Amphitheatre for boxing, as farther specimens of national civi- 
lization.” What adisgrace to human nature ! 


Cruelty in perfection. 


« To lawless love, when once betrayed, 
Soon crime to crime succeeds ; 

At length, beguiled to theft, the maid 
By her beguiler bleeds. 


Yet learn, seducing men, not night, 
With all its sable cloud, 

Can screen the guilty deed from sight,— 
Foul murder cries aloud ! 
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The gaping wounds, the blood-stain’d steel, 
Now shock his trembling soul, 

But ah! what pangs his breast must feel, 
When death his knell shall toll !” 


‘An early indulged habit of wanton cruelty strengthens 
by time, choaks every good disposition, corrupts the mind 
and sears the heart. We cannot say to the malevolent pas- 
sions, ‘ Thus far shall ye go and no farther.’ 

« The hero of this print began by torturing a helpless dog ; 
he then beat out the eye of an unoffending horse, and now, 
under the influence of that malignant, rancorvus spirit, which 
by indulgence is become natural, he commits murder—most 
foul and aggravated murder.” Having seduced a poor girl, 
and persuaded her to rob the plate of an indulgent mistress, to 
eancel his promise of marriage and prevent detection, he 
imbrued his hands in her blood. 


The fourth print exhibits 
The Reward of Cruelty. 


“ Behold the villain’s dire disgrace, 
Not death itself can end ; 

He finds no peaceful burial place, 
His breathless corse—no friend. 


“ Torn from the root, that wicked tongue, 
Which daily swore and curst— 

Those eyeballs from their sockets wrung, 
That glowed with lawless lust. 


“ His heart, exposed to prying eyes, 
To pity has no claim ; 

But, dreadfal ! from his bones shall rise 
His monument of shame.” 


+ The savage and diabolical progress of cruelty is now end- 
ed; and the thread of life severed by the sword of justice. 
From the place of execution the murderer is brought to Sur- 
geon’s-Hall, and uow represented under the knife of the dis- 
secter.” 

‘Thus ends the career of Tom Nero, who began his course 
of cruelty by tormenting a harmless dog for sport. Had he 
been properly checked while a child, taught the pernicious 
tendency of indulging a passion for cruel amusements, and 
imbued with sentiments of tenderness, he would probably have 
been saved from the crime which brought him to an igno- 
minious death. 
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But alas! how many Tom Neros are to be seen, both 
among the children and among the adults of the present day! 
How many heedless, shameless, and inhuman parents, in- 
dulge not only their offspring but themselves in cruel sports— 
in tormenting harmless animals, or in causing them to fight, 
to wound and destroy one another! By thus acting a cruel 
part towards the inferior tribes of creation, mankind become 
prepared for acts of inhumanity towards their own species. 

Perhaps every reader is shocked at the progress of cruelty 
in Tom Nero, and with the enormity of his crime in murder- 
ing the girl. But how few and how light the crimes of 
this youth when compared with the deeds of a military Tam- 
erlane or Napoleon! Shall Christians always be so blind as 
to bestow their praises on the ravagers of the world, the 
finished, successful murderers of their species ! 

But let us be candid. Children who are habituated to 
cruel amusements, do not reflect on the evils of their conduct, 
or the torments which they inflict to gratify their passions. 
Thus we must suppose it is with the warmaker, who glories 


in the destruction of his brethren, and claims praise for 
mischief, 


ARNOLD AND ANDRE. 


Benepict Arnoxp was an officer of the American Revo- 
lution, and rose to the rank of Major General. Being en- 
trusted with the command at West Point, he became a traitor 
and made an arrangement with the British General, Sir 
Henry Clinton, for delivering that important post into the 
hands of the enemy. 

Major Andre, Adjutant General of the British Army, was 
employed by Sir Henry Clinton to negotiate with Arnold for 
the surrender of the fort. The arrangements having been 
made, Andre was taken by three American soldiers, while 
on his return to New York. His papers were examined, the 
treacherous plot was discovered, and of course defeated, 
Arnold, on being informed of the capture of Andre, fled for 
his life, and escaped to the enemy. He was honored with 
the rank of Brigadier General, and employed in fighting 
against hisown country. Andre was tried by a court-mar- 
tial, and sentenced to be hanged as a spy. He was an amia- 
ble officer, highly esteemed by his countrymen, and by such 
of the Americans as had opportunity to become acquainted 
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with him. Exertions and offers were made by the British 
Commander to save his life. ‘lhese were ineffectual, and 
Andre was hanged in compliance with the laws of war, but 
much to the regret of both armies. So highly was he esteem- 
ed by his countrymen, that a Monument was erected to lis 
memory in Wesiminsier Abbey ; and recently his remains 
have been disinterred and transported to England, to be buri- 
ed near his Monument. i 

Had the plot succeeded, and had Andre escaped detection, 
he would doubtless have been liberally rewarded, by promo- 
tion, wealth and applause. On the other hand, if Arnold had 
been taken by our people while on his flight to the enemy, he 
would have suffered an ignominious death, instead of being 
honored with the rank of a General, 

Such are the laws and usages of war; such their palpable 
inconsistency and barbarity. They have no proper respect 
to the principles of justice, or the moral quality of human ac- 
tions. 

If treachery in war is a crime deserving of death, it should 
be equally abhorred by both parties. Besides, if to become 
a traitor is a crime, to seduce a man to become a traitor is 
also a crime ; and infamy should be attached to the seducer 
or encourager, as well as to the traitor himself. What then 
shall be said of those who bestow honors and emoluments on 
men, as a reward for perfidy or treason, while they would 
punish with death the same offence in one of their own party! 

Again, to act as a spy is a crime deserving of death, or it 
is not. If it be such an offence, the General who employs a 
spy is as deserving of an ignominious death, as the person 
he employs. If acting the part of a spy is not an offence 
deserving of death, then the practice of hanging spies is 
unjust and barbarous, 

How horrible then are the laws and usages of war! It is 
deemed honorable for each of the parties at war to do all in 
their power to seduce persons of the other to become traitors, 
and to bestow rewards for treachery and desertion; while 
by the saine laws the traitor or the deserter is doomed to die, 
if detected and taken, by the party with which he was origin- 
ally engaged. So in regard to spies; it is deemed just and 
honorable for each party to employ spies, and to reward them 
libera!ly, if they are successful. But, by the same laws, if 
the spy is taken by the opposite party, death is his portion. 

These are fair specimens of the laws, principles and usages 
of war. Of the same savage and inconsistent character is 
almost every thing which relates to the abominable custom. 
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But as the business of war is robbery, devastation, and mur- 
der, it is not to be expected that the laws and principles for 
regulating this business will have any resemblance to the 
laws of God, the dictates of enlightened reason, or the prin- 
ciples of civilization. War, in its most unexceptionable forms, 
is but restricted barbarity and injustice ; and the laws and 
principles relating to it, are of a corresponding character— 
barbarous and unjust. 

Suppose that the people of a particular state, finding that 
private robberies and murders occur, should make laws which 
at once license those atrocities and prescribe. the forms in 
which they may be honorably perpetrated; must not these 
laws of course be barbarous, and at variance with the laws of 
God? Such are the laws of war. Like the laws of honor 
among duellists, they do not forbid murder ; but setting aside 
the laws of Heaven, they merely regulate the manner of 
committing the crime. 


BAGSHOT AND ALEXANDER COMPARED. 
To the Editor of the Herald of Peace. 


Srr,—Deeming the enclosed — from the Adventurer suited 


to the objects of the Herald of Peace, I have copied it out; and 
should you deem it worthy a place in that valuable publication, 
it will mach gratify, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
London, June 22, 1821. A Constant Reader. 


THE ADVENTURER, NO, XLVII. 


May, though as a rational being he has thought fit to style 
himself the lord of the creation, is yet frequently the voluntary 
slave of prejudice and custom; the most general opinions are 
often absurd, and the prevailing es eg of action ridiculous, 

It may however be allowed, that if in these instances, reason 
always appeared to be overborne by the importunity of appetite ; 
if the future was sacrificed to the present, and hope renounced 
only for possession, there would not be much cause for wonder: 
but that man should draw absurd conclusions, contrary te his im- 
mediate interest ; that he should, even at the risk of life, gratify 
those vices in some, which in others he punishes with a gibbet or 
a wheel, is in the highest degree astonishing, and is such an in- 
stance of the weakness of our reason, and the fallibility of our 
judgment, as should incline us to accept with gratitude of that 
guidance, which is from above. 

Vol, HIT. No. 8. 10 
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But if it is strange that one man has been immortalized asa 
god, and another put to death as a felon, for actions which have 
the same motive and the same tendency, merely because the 
were circumstantially different, it is yet more strange that this 
difference has always been such as increases the absurdity ; and 
that the action which exposes a man to infamy and death, wants 
only greater aggravation of guilt, and more extensive and perni- 
cious effects, to render him the object of veneration and applause. 

Bagshot, the robber, having lost the booty of a week among his 
associates at hazard, loaded his pistols, mounted his horse, and 
took the Kentish road, with a resolution not to return till he had 
recruited his purse. Within a few miles of London, just as he 
heard a village clock strike nine, he met two gentlemen in a post- 
chaise, which he stopped. One of the gentlemen immediately 
presented a pistol, and at the same time a servant rode up armed 
with a blunderbuss. he robber, perceiving that he should be 
vigorously opposed, turned off from the chaise, and discharged a 
pistol at the servant, who instantly fell dead fiom his horse. The 
gentlemen had now leaped from the chaise, but the foremost 
receiving a blow on his head with the stock of the pistol that had 
been just fired, reeled back a few paces. The other, having 
fired at the murderer without success, attempted to dismount him, 
and succeeded ; but while they were grappling with each other, 
the villain drew a knife and stabbed his antagonist to the heart. 
He then, with the calm intrepidity of a hero who is familiar with 
danger, preceeded to rifle the pockets of the dead; and the sur- 
vivor, having recovered from the blow, and being ~~ 
commanded to deliver, was now obliged to comply. ‘hen the 
victor had thus obtained the pecuniary reward of his prowess, he 
determined to lose no part of the glory, which, as conqueror, was 
now in his power: turning therefore to the unhappy gentleman 
whom he had plundered, he condescended to insult him with the 
applause of conscious superiority : he told him he had never robbed 
any persons who behaved better; aud as a tribute due to the 
merits of the dead, and as a token of his esteem for the living, he 
generously threw him back a shilling, to prevent his being stop- 
ped at the turnpike. 

He now remounted his horse, and set off towards London; but 
at the turnpike, a coach that was paying the toll obstructed his 
way, and by the light of the fambeau that was behind it, he dis- 
covered that his coat was much stained. with blood. This 
discovery threw him into such confusion, that he attempted to 
rush by : he was hewever prevented; and his appearance giving 
great reason to suspect his motive, he «as seized and detained. 

Iu the couch were two ladies, and alittle boy about five years 
old. ‘The ladies were greatly alarmed when they heard that a 
person was taken who was <r to have just committed a 
robbery and a murder. They asked many questions with great 
eagerness ; but their inquiries were little regarded, till a gentle- 
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man rode up, who, seeing their distress, offered his assistance. 
The elder of the two la:ties acquainted him that her husband, Sir 
Harry Freeman, was upon the read in his return from Gravesend, 
where he had been to receive au ouly son upon his arrival from In- 
dia, after an absence of near six years ; that herself and her dangh- 
ter-in-law were come out to meet them, but were terrified with 
the apprehension that they might have been stupped by the man 
who had just been taken into custody. Their attention was now 
suddenly called to the other side of the coach by the child, who 
cried out in a transport of joy, “ There is my grand-papa!” This 
was indeed the survivor of the three who had been attacked by 
Bagshot. He was mounted on his servant’s horse, and rode 
slowly by the side of the chaise in which he had just placed the 
body of his son, whose countenance was disfigured with blood, 
and whose features were still impressed with the agonies of death, 
Who can express the grief, horror, and despair, with which a 
father exhibited this spectacle to a mother and a wife, who expect- 
ed ason and a husband, with all the tenderness and ardour of 
conjugal and parental affection! who had long regretted his ab- 
sence, who had anticipated the joy of his return, and were impa- 
tient to put into his arms a pledge of his love, which he had never 
seen ! 

I will not attempt to describe that distress, which tears would 
not have suffered me to behold: let it suffice that such waa its 
effect upon those who were present, that the murderer was not 
without difficulty conducted alive to the prison; and I am confi- 
dent, that few who read this story, would have heard with regret 
that he was torn to pieces by the way. 

But before they congratulate themselves upon a sense which 
always distinguishes right and wrong by spontaneous approbation 
and censures, let them tell me, with what sentiments they read of 
a youthful monarch, who, at the head of an army in which every 
man became a hero by his example, passed over mountains and 
deserts, in search of new teriitories to invade, and new potentates 
to conquer: who routed armies which could scarce be numbered, 
and took cities which were deemed impregnable. Do they not 
follow him in the path of slaughter with horrid complacency ? and 
when they see him deluge the peaceful fields of industrious sim- 
plicity with blood, and leave them desolate to the wicow and the 
orphan of the possessor, do not they grow frantic in his praise, 
and concur to deify the mortal who could conquer only for glory, 
and return the kingdoms that he won ? 

To these questions I am confident the greater part of mankind 
must answer in the affirmative; and yet nothing can be more ab- 
surd than their different apprehensions of tre hero and the thief, 

The conduct of Bagshot and Alexander had in general the 
saine motives, and the same tendency ; they both sought a private 
gratification at the expense of others, and every circumstance in 
which they differ is greatly in favour of Bagshot. 
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Bagshot, when he had lost his last shilling, had lost the power 
of gratifying every appetite, whether criminal or innocent: and 
the recovery of this power was the object of his expedition. 

Alexander, when he set out to conquer the world, possessed all 
that Bagshot hoped to acquire, and more; all his appetites and 
passions were gratified, as far as the gratification of them was 
possible; and as the force of temptation is always supposed pro- 
portionably to extenuate guilt, Alexander’s guilt was evidently 
greater than Bagshot’s, because it cannot be pretended that his 
temptation was equal, 

But though Alexander could not equally increase the means of 
his own happiness, yet he produced much more dreadful and ex- 
tensive evil to society in the attempt. Bagshot killed two men; 
and I have related the murder and its consequences, with such 
particulars as usually rouse that sensibility, which often lies torpid 
during narratives of general calamity. Alexander perhaps des- 
troyed a million: and whoever reflects, that each individual of 
this number had some tender attachments which were broken 
by his death; some parent or wife, with whom he mingled tears 
in the parting embrace, and who longed with fond solicitude for 
his return ; or perhaps some infant, whom his labour was to feed, 
and his vigilance protect, will see, that Alexander was more the 
pest of society than Bagshot, and more deserved a gibbet in the 
proportion of a million to one. 

It may perhaps be thought absurd, to inquire into the virtues 
of Bagshot’s character; and yet virtue has never been thought 
incompatible with that of Alexander. Alexander, we are told, 
gave proof of his greatness of mind, by his contempt of danger ; 
but as Bagshot’s danger was equally voluntary and imminent, there 
ought to be no doubt but that his mind was equally great. Alex 
aie indeed gave back the kingdoms that he won; but, after 
the conquest of a kingdom, what remained for Alexander to give ? 
To a prince, whose country he had invaded with unprovoked hos- 
tility, and from whom he had violently wrested the blessings of 

ace, he gave a dominion over the widows and orphans of those 
be had slain, the tinsel of dependent greatness, and the badge of 
royal subjection. And does not Bagshot deserve equal honour 
for throwing beck a shilling to the man, whose person he had in- 
suited, and whose son he ha: stabbed to the heart! Alexander did 
not ravish or massacre the women whom he found in the tent of 
Darius: neither did honest Bagshot kill the gentleman whom he 
had plundered when he was no longer able to resist. 

If Bagshot, then, is justly dragged to prison, amidst the tamult 
of rage, menaces, and execrations; let Alexander, whom the 
lords of reason have extolled for ages, be no longer thought wor- 
thy of a triumph. 

As the acquisition of honor is frequently a motive to the risk of 
life, it is of great importance to confer it only upon virtue; and 
as honor is conferred by the public voice, it is of equal moment 
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to strip those vices of their disguise which have been mistaken for 
virtue. The wretches who compose the army of a tyrant, are 
associated by folly in the service of rapine and murder: and that 
men should imagine they were deserving honor by the massacre 
of each other, merely to flatter ambition with a new title, is per- 
haps as inscrutable a mystery as any that has perplexed reason, 
and as gross an absurdity as any that has disgraced it. It is not, 
indeed, so much to punish vice as to prevent misery, that I wish 
to see it always branded with infamy: for even the successes of 
vice terminate in the anguish of disappointment. To Alexander, 
the fruit of all his conquests was tears; and whoever goes about 
to gratify intemperate wishes, will labour to as little purpose as he 
who should attempt to fill a sieve with water 

I was accidentally led to pursue my subject in this train, by the 
sight of a historical chart, in which the rise, the progress, the de- 
clension, and duration of empire, are represented by the arrange- 
ment of different colours; and in which, not only extent, but 
duration is rendered a sensible object. The Grecian empire, 
which is distinguished by a deep red, is a long but narrow line ; 
because, though Alexander marked the world with his colour from 
Macedonia to Egypt, yet the colours peculiar to the hereditary 
potentates, whom ie dispossessed, again took place upon his death: 
and indeed the question, whose name shall be connected with a 
particular country as its king, is to those who hazard life in the 
decision, as trifling, as whether a small spot in a chart should be 
stained with red or yellow. That man should be permitted to 
decide such questions by means so dreadful, is a reflection under 
which he only can rejoice, who believes that God only reigns ; and 
can appropriate the promise, that all things shall work together 
for good. 


A SCALE FOR ESTIMATING THE PROBABILITIES OF WAR. 


Nations are great families of mankind, and small families 
are nations in miniature. By due attention to the circumstan- 
ces which render hostilities between two individuals or two 
families more or less probable, we may obtain a Clear view of 
what is necessary to diminish the probabilities of war between 
two nations, and to exclude sanguinary contests from the 
world. For this purpose three cases will be stated. 

First. In one neighborhood are two families ; the head of 
each is a warrior or duellist, in principal and spirit. The 
children and servants of both families are imbued with the 
haughty, vindictive principles of war and duelling, and with 
the love of fighting glory. Several days are annually em- 
ployed by each family in learning the art of mankilling, as 
the best means of preserving peace, honor, and life. 
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Second, In another neighborhood are two families of op- 
posite characters and principles. At the head of one is a 
genuine duellist; the head of the other is a genuine friend 
of peace. The children of each family are educated accord- 
ing to the sentiments and spirit of the father. 

Third. Another neighborhood is composed of two families, 
both of which are under the dominion of pacific principles 
and the spirit of the Messiah. Instead of learning the sci- 
ence of human slaughter, or relying on weapons of death, 
they place their hope in God, study the art of preserving 
peace, and practise doing good to each other, 

Suppose these three neighborhoods to be remote from each 
other, and independent of civil government. Ia which 
neighborhood are the probabilities of insult, violence and hos- 
tilities the greatest ? 

In the first, the probabilities of war are manifestly great. 
The spirit mutually cherished, the principles avowed and 
inculcated, and the means employed in learning to fight, all 
tend to produce jealousies, envyings, hatreds, and hostilities. 
Indeed it is so common for duellists to fight one another, that 
news of such an occurrence occasions but little surprise. 

In the second neighborhood, half the probabilities of war 
are at once cancelled by the consideration that all the princi- 
ples and dispositions for war are on one side only. Another 
portion is cancelled by the consideration that the other family 
will not act on the principle of revenge when injured—not 
render evil for evil, but will adopt means to appease the un- 
reasonable anger of the injurious neighbor. We may add, 
that the probabilities of war are still further diminished by 
the sense of honor or shame on the part of the duellist himself. 
For though duellists often insult, abuse, and even kill one 
another, it is not common for them thus to treat good and 
peaceable men. All who have any claim to be considered as 
men of honor would be ashamed of such conduct. 

In the third neighborhood, differences of opinion may arise, 
and some grounds of complaint may occur, but these things 
will be managed on such principles and with such a spirit, 
as will exclude even the possibility of abloody contest. 

On the same principles the probabilities of war between two 
nations are greater or less according to the characters of the 
men who govern. If in both nations the rulers are of a 
haughty, fighting character, fond’of military glory, war is 
highly probable. If the rulers of one of the nations are of the 
war character and those of the other are truly men of peace, 
the latter circumstance renders open war very improbable. 
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But if the rulers of both nations are wise, good, and pacific 
men, war between the two nations is impossible, so long as 
these men shall govern their respective subjects. In such 
a case there may indeed be occasional injuries and bickerings, 
arising from the injustice, avarice, or passion of subjects, 
while the rulers are good men; but such injuries and private 
animosities will be disapproved by the governments, and 
suppressed without an appeal to national hostilities. 

How awful then the responsibility attached to high official 
stations! How shocking the account of bloodshed which lies 
against a great part of the rulers of nations in past ages and 
in the present age! and how important to the people of every 
country, that their ralers should be men of intelligence, integ- 
rity and pacific principles—men who know that wisdom’s 
« ways are ways of pleasantness,” and that « aux her paths 
are peace !”? 


SELF-DEFENCE A LAW OF NATUREs 


Tue advocates for war very justly say, that “ self-defence 
is a law of nature.” In proof of this, they adduce the well 


known fact, that animals in general are, in some form or 
other, armed for their own defence. This fact is, with many, 
asufficient proof that the practice of war between nations is 
justifiable. 

1 once heard a lawyer attempt to justify fraud and oppres- 
sion among men. His argument was summarily the follow- 
ing:—** Among the feathered tribes, there are hawks and 
other birds of prey—among quadrupeds, there are lions, 
tigers and wolves ;—among the fishes, the larger devour the 
smaller ; it hence appears to be the will of Providence, or the 
law of nature, that the stronger should live upon the weaker 
—and why should it not be so among men ?” 

To the foregving arguments we may subjoin a fact, which, 
according to the common moe of reasoning, will go far to 
prove, that aggressive war, duelling, robbery, piracy, stab- 
bing, and every species of violence among men, are justifi- 
able by the law of nature. The fact is this—God has furnish- 
ed animals with weapons not merely for self-defence, but for 
assault, annoyance and destruction, by which one animal kills 
another for his own benefit, and a great portion of the animal 
tribes do in fact employ their weapons of assault, and live by 
killing such as are more feeble than themselves. How evi- 
dent then it is, that every species of violence among men may 
be justified by the law of nature! 
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It may also be observed, that the various tribes of animals 
that live by killing, commit those acts of violence to procure 
food; what they kill they generally eat. What objection 
then can be made to the conduct of cannibals, who kill men to 
satisfy their hunger? Is not this more correspondent to the 
law of nature, than killing merely for revenge, conquest, or 

lory ? 
. Is the Christian shocked at these conclusions ? Then let him 
learn his duty from the precepts of his religion and the ex- 
ample of the Prince of peace, and not from the examples of 
carnivorous animals, or from birds and beasts of prey. The 
influence of custom and prejudice apart, it is verily believed, 
that it would be no more repugnant to the spirit of the chris- 
tiau religion, or the principles of benevolence and moral jus- 
tice, for men of different tribes to hunt and kill one another 
for food, as savages hunt the beasts of the forest, than it is for 
people of different nations to settle their political disputes by 
public war, and the wanton murder of thousands of innocent 
people. 

What! exclaims the objector, do you mean to deny the 
right of self-defence? No, sir; but I mean to deny that the 
right of self-defence implies a right to violate the laws of 
eguity and benevolence, or to make a trade or profession of 
public robbery and murder, or to do any thing for the preser- 
vation of our natural lives, which is offensive to God, or which 
endangers our eternal welfare. 

The means, usually adopted for the adjustment of national 
disputes, are so far from being rational means of self-defence, 
that they might with greater justice be denominated the 
means of self-ruin. For the truth of this remark I appeal to 
the histories of wars in every country. Public War is in 
fact a cruel, sanguinary monster, which has ravaged the 
world for thousands of years. In every age it has murdered 
millions of the human family, and brought inconceivable dis- 
tress and ruin upon the nations of the earth. It has actually 
destroyed more men, women and children, than all the beasts 
of prey, all the sharks and serpents, all the highwaymen and 
pirates, with all the duellists and assassins, that ever lived on 
land or in water. 

The proper means for destroying this destroyer of men, 
are proper means of self-defence against its horrible ravages. 
So entirely dependent is this monster on the will and pas- 
sions of men, that, when for a time it lies dormant, if they 
would unite for its destruction, it would never rise again, but 
would be as harmless as Satan cast into the bottomless pit 
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and bound for a thousand years. Yet such has been the 
madness of nations, that to settle their frivolous disputes, they 
have roused this demon, and subjugated themselves to its 
desolating power, Instead of destroying it, they have fed 
and pampered it, at an enormous expense to themselves, and 
even applauded and honored it as a saviour ! 

It is in the exercise of the right of self-defence, and for the 
preservation of life, liberty, and property, that Peace Sociec- 
ties have been organized, to diffuse light respecting this ter- 
rible desolator, and to free the world from its havoc. If 
all the advocates for the right of self-defence would unite 
with the friends of peace, the object of their association would 
easily be attained; the monster would be pampered and 
applauded no more, and of course would be driven from 
the abodes of men. As it had its origin in the passions of 
savages, and can neither move nor live without human aid 
and support, may it not be expected, that Christians and 
philanthropists will withhold their patronage, and thus cause 
it to die a natural death, or, at least, to be excluded from the 
civilized world? 


SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE M, P. S. 


« Excepr the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that 
build it; except the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh 
but in vain.” But while we are thus reminded of our de- 
pendence on God for success in all our enterprises, his word 
and his providence afford abundant encouragement for benev- 
olent exertions. 

The season having arrived when a Sixth Report of the 
Massachusetts Peace Society is expected, the Executive Com- 
mittee propose to give a concise statement of what has been 
done in the last year, and to suggest some grounds of hope 
for more abundant success in years to come. 

In the course of the year there have been distributed at the 
expense of this Society and its Auxiliaries :— 

Of the various numbers of the Friend of Peace - 6462 

Of smaller Tracts - - - - 9368 

In this distribution, besides what have been circulated in 
the United States, 570 copies of the Friend of Peace have 
been sent to Europe, Asia, and the British Provinces in 
America, with about the same number of smaller Tracts. 

In consequence of a donation of twenty dollars from a gen- 
tleman of the Society of Friends, submitted to the chairman 
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of the committee, there have been distributed 

Copies of the Friend of Peace - - - 170 

Of other Tracts - - - - 145 

An edition of 1500 copies of the Convention Sermon, by 
the Rev. Dr. Parish, was printed at the expense of one 
gentleman of this society ; and after a considerable sale, the 
residue was given to the committee for gratuitous distribution. 

The Hollis Branch of this society caused to be published 
an edition of an Address, delivered to them on the fourth of 
July by the Rev. Humphrey Moore. 

'To Peace Societies in other states and to individuals, there 
have been sold in the course of the year 2049 copies of the 
Friend of Peace, and 467 smaller Tracts. 

Four Auxiliary Societies have been added to the fifteen 
which had been previously formed : one at Franklin of fifteen 
members; one at Uxbridge of eighteen members; one at 
Shirley of nine or ten members; another at Campton and 
Thornton, in New Hampshire, oftwenty members. The East 
Haddam Branch in Connecticut has been increased from 60 
to 80 members. 

In Framingham in this state twenty-seven new members 
have been added to the M. P. S. ; in Charlestown eleven ; and 
many respectable individuals have joined the society from 
different towns in this and the neighboring states. 

But while we have had reason to rejoice in the accession of 
many new members, we have been called to mourn the decease 
of a considerable number, who had joined the society in form- 
er years—among whom were two respected officers of the 
Society,*and one of its hononary members.+ ‘These brethren 
were so well known, as to supersede the necessity of any 
eulogium from the committee. Without this they will long - 
be had in grateful remembrance for their services in the cause 
of religion and philanthropy. 

No very recent.;ccounts have been received from the Peace 
Societies in other states; but from their last reports it ap- 
peared that several of them were making considerable ad- 
vances. The Society in Rhode Island, at its last Annual 
Mecting, consisted of 200 members. Thijs is probably one of 
the most flourishing and active societies in the United States. 

A new Society has been organized in Maine, called the 
Oxford County Peace Society ; “and a Female Peace Society 
has been formed in Ohio. 


* Elisha Ticknor Esq. Treasurer, and Rev. S. Worcester D. D. of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 


+ Hen. Elias Boudinot. 
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A letter has been received from the Society in London, 
accompanied with copies of the Herald of Peace to August, 
1821. From these sources it appears, that the Society for 
Promoting Permanent and Universal Peace has been sup- 
ported and encouraged by numerous and liberal subscriptions, 
from people of both sexes, and of several denominations ; that 
important Auxiliary Societies have been formed in various 
paris of the kingdom; that one or another of their Tracts 
has been translated for distribution in Germany, Holland, 
France and Spain,—and that in France a society has been 
formed in favor of Universal Peace. The Peace Societies 
in Britain and in this country have had increasing cause to 
acknowledge the aid derived from the editors of newspapers 
and periodical works, by giving extensive publicity to many 
important articles, original and selected, which tend to ad- 
vance their object. New periodical works have also been 
established in both countries, which promise much aid by the 
dissemination of humane and philanthropic sentiments. For 
as war, root and branch, is of the very essence of barbarism, 
whatever tends to enlighten or humanize the minds of men, 
must also tend to diminish its atrocities and accelerate its 
abolition. 

If the benevolent object of our association and its immense 
importance to the whole human family should be duly consid- 
ered, it might appear astonishing that so little has been 
effected in six years; for it should seem that nothing more 
than a fair statement of the case could be necessary, to induce 
all men of common sense to abandon war, and flock to the 
standard of peace. But on the other hand, when it is con- 
sidered with what reluctance men generally relinquish hered- 
itary opinions—however absurd or injurious—and the thou. 
sands of years in which the nations of the world have been 
made to believe, that wars are as inevitable as earthquakes, 
that rulers have a right to wage them w' ~never they please, 
and that “ military glory is the greatest uf all glories ;” the 
advances which have already been made by Peace Societies 
may appear not only encouraging, but matter of wonder, and 
of praise to the Father of mercies. 

To enumerate distinctly in this Report all the sources of 
encouragement, or all the means now in operation, which 
are advancing the cause of peace, would be as improper, as 
it isimpossible. Such an enumeration would embrace every 
thing which tends to improve the character and condition of 
human society,—all the various institutions and means for 
enlightening the minds of men, correcting their errors, or 
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rendering them more virtuous, humane and happy. Tho 
progress of these means is annually adding to the long cata- 
logue of exploded laws and customs, and gradually rending 
the veil, which ages of barbarism had thrown over the crimes 
of war and the inhumanity of appealing to the sword for the 
decision of political controversies, In proportion as this 
delusive veil shall be rent and removed, the imaginary glories 
of war will disappear; and men will become astonished at 
the deformity of the monster, which has been nourished at so 
great expense. 

All the objections, therefore, to the exertions of Peace Socie- 
ties, might, with equal propriety, be made to every humane or 
benevolent institution,—to all public or private instructions 
which tend to make men more wise and good, or to imbue 
their minds with just sentiments of God, as the Father of all, 
and correct views of their obligations to each other as breth- 
ren. Indeed the objectors, to be consistent, should also 
object to the gospel dispensation, with all its gracious provi- 
sions, precepts and institutions,—to all examples of love, 
meekness, forbearance and forgiveness: but especially to the 
conduct of the Saviour, who ¢ suffered for us, leaving us an 
example that we should follow his steps,”—and to the exam- 
ple of our heavenly Father, by whose kindness their own lives 
are prolonged, and who showers down his blessings both on 
the just and the unjust. For it is certain that all these 
things, when duly considered, tend to the same result—Peace 
on earth—good will among men. 

But from the multitude of encouraging facts, the Commit- 
tee have selected one, to which they invite the most serious 
attention. In times of war, all good people pray for peace ; 
in times of peace, they thank God for the favor—pray that 
it may be continued, and that the predicted day may come, 
when the nations shall learn war no more. 

Now if this practice is not an insult to the Almighty, war 
is regarded by praying people as an evil to be deplored and 
dreaded ; and peace is regarded as a blessing, which God 
can give and render permanent. If wars were inevitable 
occurrences, it would be as great folly to pray that God would 
cause them to cease, as to pray that our daily wants may be 
supplied by the transmutation of stones into all the necessa- 
ries and comforts of life. But if wars are not inevitable, and 
never occur but by the criminal agency of men, our prayers 
should be accompanied with all proper exertions to prevent 
their recurrence. 

Christians pray for their daily bread; they also cultivate 
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the ground, sow good seed, inclose their fields with fences, 
and gather the fruits of their industry in the season of har- 
vest. Besides these ordinary means, Agricultural Societies 
are formed, which are patronized by the affluent and by the 
state lec islatures, to investigate and disseminate facts and prin- 
ciples relating to the best methods for multiplying the means 
of human subsistence and comfort, and for preventing the evils 
of pauperism and famine. Why all this care and exertion, if 
praying is sufficient? Or rather, why not use similar means 
to preserve peace and prevent war? Peace is not more de- 
pendent on the power of God, nor less dependent on the ex- 
ertions of men, than our daily bread. In each case, prayer is 
proper, but, if not accompanied by other means, it must be 
unavailing.  Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap.” If we desire peace, we should sow the seeds of peace, 
and cherish its spirit. ‘To cultivate the principles and spirit 
of war while we pray for peace, is as incongruous, as to sow 
thistles and pray for a harvest of wheat. 

What all good people pray for, Peace Societies are endeav- 
ouring to effect, by disseminating the principles and diffusing 
the spirit of peace; and by exposing and eradicating the 
baneful principles and spirit of war. Why then should not 
their exertions be encouraged and patronized by all praying 
people, by all men of wealth, and by every christian legis- 
lature ? 

All acceptable prayers proceed from benevolent hearts. 
They imply an aversion to war, and tend to increase that 
aversion. Such prayers in public assemblies have atendency 
to render war abhorrent in the view of all who hear and 
regard them. Therefore, unless it is supposed that Peace 
Societies are more sincere and more in earnest in their de- 
sires to prevent war, than people are who content themselves 
with merely praying for peace, the objections to our efforts 
might as reasonably be urged against the prayers of all 
Christians throughout the world, 

The glaring inconsistency between praying for peace and 
still objecting to exertions for obtaining the prize, cannot 
much longer escape the general notice of good people, nor 
fail of being corrected; and as soon as professed Christians 
shall-act in accordance with their own prayers#there will bo 
a vast accession of strength to Peace Societies, and an end 
to the wanton and disgraceful wars of Christendom. ‘Then 
and not till then will the taunting bucanier be deprived of 
his self-consoling plea, that the conqueror, whom the world 
applauds, is a more atrocious robber than himself,—and that 
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his own course of depredation and murder is “ conformable 
to the course pursued” in the wars of all christian govern- 
ments. 


N. B. After the above Report had been communicated to 
the Society, the Fourth Annual Report of the Ohio Society 
for the promotion of Peace was received. From which the 
following extracts are made :— 

«The number of Peace Societies in the state of Ohio has 
been increased since our last Report. A Female Peace Soci- 
ety has been organized on Mill Creek, near Cincinnati.—A 
Society at Athens has been some time since organized, com- 
posed of about twenty members; the President of which is 
the Rev. Mr. Lindley, President of the College, and Profes- 
sor Dana their Corresponding Secretary. There are also 
several officers of the college, who are officers of this newly 
organized Peace Society. This society is composed of some 
of the principal characters in Athens county, The whole 
number of Peace societies in Ohio, known to us, is eight.” 


OFFICERS OF THE M. P. 8. FOR 1822. 
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Hon. Thomas Dawes, Vice President. 
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ODE ON PEACE: 


Weary of War’s destructive rage, 
And sick’ning o’er the bloody strife 

That marks a cruel, guilty age, 

And long shall stain th’ historic page, 
Humanity indignant turns, 
And Piety in ashes mourns 

The barb’rous waste of human life. 

O ye! who thrive on mortal gore, 
Go, follow in the victor’s trai.: ; 

The purple field of death explore, 
And feast upon the thousands slain. 

Go, hear the limbless suff’rers’ moan, 

The shriek of pain, the dying groan ; 
While black Revenge breathes out its savage yell 
To tunes of martial joy, and blasphemies of hell. 
Go, trace the track of armies through the plains 

Where cheerful Labour smil’d, with plenty crown’d 
No harvest ripens, and no herd remaine, 

But one wide wreck of ruin spreads around, 
And lust and plunder mark their dreadful way, 
With fearful pomp deriding wild dismay. 
While Pity views with streaming eye, 

Where cities proud in ashes lie, 
And crowds in vain for refuge fly, 
And widows raise their mournful cry, 
And famish’d age and infants die ; 
Ambition mocks their misery, 
And triumphs o’er his prey. 
Ah! where is now the God of love ? 
The genius of the Gospel where? 
In vain his laws their crimes reprove, 
In vain his cross their banners bear. 
Religion flies the cruel race, 
Who murder in her peaceful name; 
Infuriate demons seize her place, 
And in her mask secure their aim. 
From sin the horrid discord rose, 
That made of fellow-creatures foes ; 
Thus Cain, by hellish wrath inspir’d, 
His meeker brother’s blood requir’d, 
And murder first began : 
And envy, pride, and malice still 
The restless human spirit fill 
With hatred to th’ Almighty will, 
And cruelty to man. 
The fury of man’s wrath to cool, 
The savage heart to tame, 
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God sends him to affliction’s school, 
And puts his pride to shame. 
Thus nations madly battle urge, 
And still their woes increase, 
Till their own choice becomes their scourge, 
And, trembling on destruction’s verge, 
They pant at last for peace. 
Hail, sacred Peace ! thou com’st to heal 
The woes exhausted nations feel, 
Thou bringest Plenty in thy train, 
To cheer the fainting poor again. 
Commerce, unbound by thee, shall pour 
Earth’s varied gifts on every shore ; 
And active Industry resume 
The spade, the plough, the forge, the loom : 
While Art ingenious adds new means 
In curious skill, and vast machines. 
Thou dost sweet Liberty restore, 
And open Mis’ry’s dungeon door, 
Nor longer shall a Tyrant’s chain 
The sympathy of soul restrain, 
fathers, friends, and brothers, mect again. 
Compassionate Author of peace ! 
Around the wide world let it flow, 
That cruel contention may cease, 
And friendship and love dwell below. 
Oh! soon may the promise take place, 
The dawn of Lmmanuel’s reign, 
And set up the Kingdom of Grace, 
Where discord no more shall remain? 
Instead of the trumpet of war, 
Let mercy’s sweet message be heard, 
And nations now scatter’d afar, 
Unite in the bands of thy word ; 
Instead of the weapons of Death, 

May soldiers of Jesus, with love, 
Contend for their God, and their Faith, 
And win the bright kingdom above ! 

Instead of the sword and the spear, 
The plough and the pruner restore, 
That herbage and fruits may appear 
On fields that were cover’d with gore. 
No more may Ambition arise, 
To kindle the world to a flame ; 
But Mercy come dowmfrors the skies, 
And Peace to all nations proclaim ! 
Herald of Peace. 
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EXAMPLES OF KINGS IMPROVED. 


‘Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden was so far from thinking 
that  derogated from the dignity of a gentleman, or the honor 
of an officer, to 1efuse a challenge, that he punished with death 
who ever presumed to decide a quarrel with a sword: to prevent 
the necessity of which he made a law, that all disputes should be 
settled by a court of honor.” 

“The King of France at the same military period, severely 
punished du. liing, the practice of which he was so far from con- 
sidering as an indication of courage, that he took a solemn oath 
to bestow rewards on such military men, as had the courage to 
refuse a challenge, Hints &c. by Hannah More. 


We have several times expressed our opinion, that duelling 
is as justifiable and as necessary as public war. We would 
not however recommend, that every ruler «should be pun- 
ished with death, who presumes to decide a quarrel by the 
sword” of war, though we verily believe that war-makers 
in general have been as deserving of death as duellists, or 
even as pirates. ‘The other part of the plan of Gustavus 
Adolphus, the Swedish king, is highly commendable, and 
worthy to be adopted by rulers in regard to national contro- 
versies—namely, “that all disputes should be settled by a 
court of honor.” ‘To this perhaps might justly be added, 
that any ruler, who would not consent to this reasonable mode 
of settling his disputes, should be removed from office, and his 
subjects be absolved from their allegiance to a man so un- 
principled and inhuman. 

The king of France was correct in supposing, that it 
required more true courage to refuse achallenge, than to fight 
aduel. But if it was praiseworthy in subjects to refuse to 
fight in private quarrels of their own, can it be less commen- 
dable for them to refuse to fight in the barbarous quarrels of 
their rulers? Let it then become a fixed principle in res- 
pect to both private and public contentions, « that all disputes 
should be settled by a @ourt of honor” or justice ; and that all 
men, whether in public or private stations, who will not sub- 
mit to this principle, shall be deemed unworthy of honor or 
confidence. As soon as subjects in general shall show that 
they have « the courage” to obey God rather than man, wars 
will cease. 
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FAIR DEDUCTIONS FROM ADMITTED TRUTHS. 


“'Tumults and bloodshed are the natural symptoms and fruits of 
barbarous times.” North American Review. 

“War in its mildest aspect is distinguished by deeds of atrocity, 
which confound the sober reason and degrade the character of 
mankind.” Sanderson’s Biography. 

These truths being admitted, we infer, 

1. That public wars are the natural fruits and symptoms 
of barbarous times,” and «degrading to the character of 
mankind,” : 

2. The age in which we live has been strongly marked 
with the « symptoms and fruits of barbarous times.” 

3. As war has been reduced to system, modern warfare is 
systematic barbarism. 

4, The nations of Christendom are at vast expense to sup- 
port a degraded character and to prolong the period of * bar- 
barous times.” 


5. Teaching the arts of war is teaching the arts of cruelty 
and barbarism. 


6. The lovers and instigators of war are barbarians, both 
in disposition and practice. 

7. When rulers shall have become civilized, they will cease 
to make war on each other, and set better examples for their 
subjects, than those of *tumults and bloodshed,” robbery and 
murder. 

8. It is the genuine object of Peace Societies to extirpate 
the * symptoms and fruits of barbarous times,” and to abolish 
a practice, which, “in its mildest aspect, is distinguished by 
deeds of atrocity which confound the sober reason, and de- 
grade the character of mankind.” 

9. To say that war cannot be abolished, is implicitly say- 
ing, that men cannot be civilized, but must ever remain bar- 
-barians. 

10. In proportion as men shall become enlightened and 


civilized, they will become friendly to the objects of Peace 
Societies. 


LIFE OF MICHAEL MARTIN, 


A pamphlet has recently been published in Boston, entitled the “ Life 
of Michael Martin, who was executed™for Highway Robbery, Dec. 20, 
1841, as given by Himself.” His real name, as stated in his life, was 
John Martin. He was born in Ireland in April 1795. 
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When about 21 years of age, he was instructed in the art of Highway 
Robbery by John Doherty, who was called Captain Thunderbolt. Mar- 
tin was also called Captain Lightfoot. Having committed about twenty 
daring robberies in Ireland and Scotland, he came to the United States, 
in June 1819. In June 1921, he recommenced the business of robbery 
in this country. 

In the narrative, Martin exhibits himself as a daring and accomplished 
villain ; a brave and successful hero; too much of a gentleman to rob the 
poor, and so compassionate as to relieve their wants by the money which 
he robbed from the rich. He speaks of his robberies in the technical 
language of his profession, as “ borrowing,” “ lifting,” ‘‘ starting game,” 
&c. The arts he practised for accomplishing his purposes are described 
with such self complacency as to induce a belief, that he wished to be 
regarded as one of the first of men in his profession. To complete the 
drama, he is represented as a penitent, resigned to his fate—dying as an 
undaunted hero, with cheering hopes of future blessedness. 

We are not disposed to impeach the motives of the writer of the pam- 
phlet; but we think he was under a great mistake, if he imagined that 
such an exhibition of Martin’s character, exploits and death, would have 
any tendency to reform or deter the vicious ;—and that the book might 
have been justly entitled ras GLORYINGS OF A ROBBER ; OF THE ART OF ROB- 
BERY MADE EASY—BEING ILLUSTRATED BY MANY STRIKING EXAMPLES. 

Such narratives are adapted to have the same effect on hardened villains, 
as the common histories and boastings of warriors have on men of the 
military profession. ‘They both instruct in the arts of mischief, and 
inspire the ambitious with a thirst to equal or surpass those who have 
gone before them. Such a book would be read with avidity by the con- 
victs in a state prison; and would excite an ardent desire for liberation, 
that they might give fresh examples of their skill and bravery. 

The instructions which Martin received from his master Thunderbolt 
deserve some attention. - Martin thus relates :-— 

“ He said, it was his principle to make property equal inthis world. That 
he would get as much as he could from the rich, but would never molest 
the poor. He would take money from those whv had more than they 
knew how to use, but would never take life, if he could avoid it. If there 
was any danger of detection, or any strong opposition, he thought himself 
justified in taking life. These,” adds Martin, *“*were the principles which 
he laid down to me, and which I have generally followed.” 

Upon these principles he shot an Indian chief in Canada, after having 
robbed him; because the chief pursued him to recover his property. 
In relating this fact, Martin says—“ for the preservation of my own life, 
I thought myself justified in taking his. As he approached, I fired my 
pistol, and he fell, This is the only time in my life that I intended to 
kill a fellow being.” 

It is worthy of remark, that the principles of self-lefence, adopted by 
these abandoned Highwaymen, are far less atrocious than those generally 
adopted by nations at war. lulers, on the pretext of self-defence, send 
troops into unoffending provinces, and privateers and ships of war to reb 
on the ocean ; and while their own lives are in no manner of danger, they 
destroy the innocent by hundreds and by thousands. How sparmg of hu- 
man life were Doherty and Martin, when compared with many military 
chiefs who might be named! and how much more cautious of injuring 
the poor ! 

There is however in one respect a resemblance between the principles 
of these Highwaymen and those of Warmakers in general. These Rob- 
bers would make unjust wars on their fellow men, and then call it self- 
defence to kill those who made“ any strong opposition” to their violent 
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assaults. In all such cases the Warmaker, like the private Robber, thinks 
* himself justified in taking life.” 

On the whole, the principles of Warmakers are in no respect better than 
the principles of Highwaymen, and in many respects they are far more 
atrocious. ‘The Warmuker and the Robber stand on equal ground as 
to the right of making war. 

To many readers of the life of Martin, it may seem wonderful that he 
and his master could make themselves believe, that they were “ justified 
in taking life,” on account of “any strong opposition,” when the wars 
were of their own waging ; and also wonderful, that Martin should display 
in his narrative such a desire for posthumous fame, as an accomplished 
Robber. But in both these respects these Highwaymen followed the ex- 
ample of those Public Robbers, whose names have been blazoned in his- 
tory. The ravagers of the world from Alexander to Napoleon were as 
truly Highwey Robbers, as Thunderbolt and Lightfoot, and more deserving 
of everlasting infamy. But while Private Robbers are hanged, Public 
Robbers are praised! so complete is the delusicn of mankind ! 

The life of Martin—notwithstanding its pernicious tendency—may be 
of great use, should it lead our countrymen duly to compare the wars of 
this Robber with those waged by governments, in respect to their moral 
character, their motives, and the extent of the evils produced. Sucha 
comparison will place public war on the black list, and induce its present 
advocates to adopt some other road to fame. 

Let no one imagine that any thing in this article has been intended to 
diminish the common abhorrence of private robbery. There is little dan- 
ger of overrating the enormity of the crimes narrated by Martin, except 
by representing them as more atrocious than the robberies and murders 
of public war. Martin was an unlicensed retail dealer in crimes of the 


same odious character, with those which are licensed and perpetrated by 
wholesale in the wars of nations. 


DECREES OF THE GOVERNMENT OF BUENOS AYRES. 


Recent newspapers have circulated the decrees of the Government of 
Buenos Ayres for the suspension of Privateering.—In the preamble it is 
said—** One of the resources which the unfortunate rights of War have 
made legal, and its object necessary, is Privateering.” The examples 
of the Provinces of Holland and of the United States are adduced in 
proof of the utility of this species of robbery. But as in the opinion of 
the government “ this kind of warfare” was no “ longer necessary,” or that 
“the results do not compensate for the risks and d,fficulties it may pro- 
duce,” eight articles are decreed for its suspension 

** 1. In future, no Letters of Marque and Reprisal shall be granted, with- 
out previously and solemnly publishing | the cause that obliges the govern- 
ment to have recourse to the measure.” 


The 2d requires all within the Province, jie have such Letters, to 
return them “ within fifteen days.” 


The 3d allows eight months for the return of such Letters, to those 
who are “ situated beyond the equinoctial line.” 


‘The 4th makes the “ securities given responsible for the fulfilment of 
the two foregoing articles ” 
The 5th requires, that “ every commander of a privateer, at sight of this 


decree, shall cease to cruise,—put into port, disarm and return the 
license.” 
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** 6th. Any one, who shall transgress the foregoing articles, will incur 
the guilt of piracy. 

* 7th. Every Privateer that shall continue to cruise after the expiration 
of eight months from the date of this decree, authorized by license from 
the government of this country, will be treated as a pirate. 

“8th. The Minister of War and Navy is charged with the execution of 
this decree. 


* Signed, Martin Rovrievez. 
** Buenos Ayres, 6th Oct. 1821.” 


While we rejoice in these decrees for the temporary abolition of priva- 
teering, it may be proper to notice the delusion which prevails on this sub- 
ject. These decrees obviously presuppose, that rulers have power to change 
at pleasure the character of moral actions, that the rapine and murder 
of privateering, when dicensed, are lawtul, innocent, and even laudable ; but 
that precisely the same acts become piracy, deserving of death, whenever 
the government is pleased to annul the license for such deeds. 

Is it not then time for Christians to inquire, whence could rulers derive 
this supposed power? Do they in fact possess such a power, or are both they 
and their subjects under the influence of strong delusions? Are not the 
licensed robberies and murders of privateering, as really immoral, unjust, 
and abhorrent to God, as similar acts when perpetrated by unlicensed 
pirates? Are they not as clearly violations of the law of love, the golden 
rule, and the principles of moral justice? Must not rulers answer at the 
bar of God for all the robberies and murders, which they commit, or 
cause to be committed—which they require, or license? Or are rulers a 
privileged order of beings, who are not accountable to God for their 
moral actions? If rulers, who indulge, license, and encourage the spirit 
of robbery, are at all accountable to God, why will they not be classed 
with bucaniers in the day of judgment? Ifa /icense for depredation is 
necessary to save their subjects from the charge of piracy, is not a license 
from God as necessary to save themselves from a similar condemnation? 
But can they show such a license from the God of love and equity? 

* They hear not—see not—know not—for their eyes 
Are covered with thick mists—they will not see : 
The sick earth groans with»man’s iniquities, 
And heaven is tired with man’s perversity. 
Gods of the earth! ye kings! who answer not 
To man for your misdeeds, and vainly think 
There’s none to judge you :—know, like ours, your lot 
Is puin and death :—ye stand on judgment’s brink.” 
Bowring’s translation of Lomonosov. 


Feelings of regular troops engaged in batile. 
Tne following is the testimony of a British officer :— 


“When the battle has fairly begun, I may say with truth, that the 
feelings of those engaged are delightful, because they are, in fact, so ma- 
ny gamblers, playing for the highest stake that could be offered.——The 
warlike appearance of every thing about you, the careless faces and rude 
jokes of the private soldiers, and something within yourself, which I can 
compare to nothing more than the mirth which criminals are said some- 
times to experience and express previous to their execution; all these 
combine to give you a degree of false hilarity, I had almost said, painful, 
from its very excess. It is an agitation of the nerves, such as we may 
suppose madmen feel, which you are inclined to wish removed, though 
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you are unwilling to admit that it is disagreeable.” Marrative of the 
Campaigns of the British Army at Washington and New Orieans. 


It is a striking fact, that in writing Paradise Lost, Milton 
derived his ideas of devils or apostate spirits, from the well 
known character of warriors. ‘To his devils the poet as- 
cribes the same impious disregard to the commands of God, 
the same love of martial glory, the same stratagems, the 
same courage, the same mirth and disposition to indulge in 
« rude jokes,” and the same madness, which are to be found 
in regular troops when erigaged in the work of slaughter 
and constantly exposed to instant death. 

But how shocking to the reflecting christian must be the 
thought, that millions of his brethren are so trained up, so 
inured to bloody deeds, that, * when fairly engaged,” in kil- 
ling one another, their * feelings are delightful!” that they 
canappear with * careless faces,” and indulge in « rude jokes,” 
while hundreds are falling dead around them, hundreds more 
rending the air with cries agd groans,—and even while balls 
are swiftly approaching to hurry their own souls to the bar 
of a righteous God ! 

Whence could Milton have borrowed a more correct or 
more awful description of the depravity of devils? Unless 
indeed he had substituted the character of warmaking rulers, 
who glory in causing their subjects to be thus educated, em- 
ployed, and ruined! | 

The first reason assigned by this officer, why “ the feelings 
of those engaged are delightful,” is worthy of special notice. 
«* Because,” he says, “they are in fact so many gamblers, 
playing for the highest stake that could be offered.” A 
dreadful species of play! a horrid mode of gambling! Is it 
not time for all christians, and all men of seuse, to unite their 
exertions, to bring such gambling into universal disrepute ? 


AUSPICIOUS OCCURRENCES. 


I. In the house of Representatives of Kentucky a resolution has passed 
to abolish imprisonment for debt, except in cases of fraud.—This evinces 
the progress of opinion in favour of humane principles. 

ll. By recent accounts from Columbia, in South America, it appears 
that the newly organized government has determined on the abolition of 
slavery throughout the extensive Republic. 

Ill. An extract from Paddock’s Narrative, recently published in the 
Moral Advocate, furnishes evidence, that a pacific sect of Mahometans 
exists in Africa, called ** Foulah.” Mr. Paddock had his account of them 
from Ahamed, his master, who was disposed to reproach them as a “ stupid 
sect,” who “will not mix with the other inhabitants,” nor fight even in 
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self.defence ; “and if God were pleased to send a christian ship ashore 
near them, they would not seize upon the goods, nor upon the men, nor 
would they buy a slave of any kind” Paddock asked Ahamed, if they were 
Mahometans? “ Yes,” he answered, “ they are, or else we would destroy 
them; they are poor ignorant dogs, and but little better than the Chris- 
tians.” 

IV. Since the last number of this work was published, three new Aux- 
iliaries to the M. P. S. have been reported. Some account of them may 
be seen in the Annual Report, page 82. 

V. A new Peace Society has been formed in Maine, called the Oxford 
County Peace Society. 

VI. We have just received a pleasing Keport from the Andover Branch 
of M. P. S. but we have room only to say, that twenty-one females have 
recently been added to this Branch. 

VII. A Society has been formed in Pittsficld, Ms. the members of which 
are to refrain from going to law with their brethren, and are required to 
settle all disputes between themselves, however important, by Arbiters, 
selected from a Board created for that purpose, who receive as compen- 
sation, at the rate of 75 cts. per day. It is called the “* Adams Patriotic 
and Economical Society,” and now consists of 200 of the most respectable 
citizens. 


Vill. Fourteen members have been added to the Franklin Branch of 
M. P, 8S. 






MILITARY GLORY COMPARED TO A WATERFALL, 


O glory! glory! mighty one on earth! 

How justly imaged in this Waterfall! 

So wild and furious in thy sparkling birth, 
Dashing thy torrents down and dazzling all ; 
Sublimely breaking from thy glorious height, 
Majestic, thundering, beautiful and bright. 


How many a wondering eye is turn’d to thee— 
In admiration lost ;—short-sighted men ! 

‘Thy furious wave gives no fertility ; 

Thy waters hurrying fiercely through the plain, 
Bring nought but devastation and distress— 
And leave the flowery vale a wilderness. 


O fairer, lovelier is the modest rill, 

Watering with steps serene the field, the grove— 

Its gentle voice as sweet and soft and still 

As shepherd’s pipe, or song of youthful love. 

It has no thundering torrent, but it flows 

Unwearied, scattering blessings as it goes. 
Derzhavin—Bowring’s Specimens. 


INTENDED SOHOOL BOOK. 


Tue editor of the Friend of Peace informs his friends and the public, 
that he has revived a purpose which he formed in 1816 of compiling a 
book for the use of schools, to be entitled the Benefactor, or Humane 
Instructer. Want of health occasioned a suspension of the design; but 
the preparations are now in such a state of forwardness, that he indulges 
a hope that the work will be printed in the course of a few months. 
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To imbue the minds of the young with humane and benevolent senti- 
ments is the principal object of the gempiler, but his plan embraces a 
great variety of topics, and a considerable portion of natural history, 
biography and entertaining narrative. The selections have been made from 
many different writers, and but few of the articles are to be found in any 
of the school books now in use. 

The Book will probably contain about 300 pages ; the articles will be 
numbered and arranged in the form of the Spectator or Guardian; selec- 
tions of poetry, instructive, entertaining and impressive, will be inter- 
spersed throughout the work, to promote the purposes of piety, philan- 
thropy and christian benevolence,—and so to diversify each part, as to ren- 
der the whole uniformly interesting to the reader. 


Notices. 


Tue Constitution of the Massachusetts Peace Society requires, in order 
to membership, the subscription of one dellar annually. 

The annual subscriptions are to be paid on or before the first of February 
in each year. 

The present year, 1822, is the seventh year of the Society. Those who 
have paid for seven years have already advanced seven dollars. But to en- 
courage subscription, and to accommodate those in moderate circumstan- 
ces who may desire the whole series of Numbers of the Friend of Peace, 
it is proposed, that all who may become members this year, shall, if they 
shall desire it, have a copy of the Solemn Review of the Custom of War, 
and of twenty-six No’s of the Friend of Peace, for $5,00. These No’s 
were all published prior tothe present year. ‘Then by paying ome dollar 
each, they may become members, entitled to copies of all the Tracts of 
the Society for the present year. In other words, for $4,00 any one may 
become a member, entitled to the whole series of tracts, which have been 
mentioned, to the close of 1822 

Branch Societies, and Reading Peace Societies, are allowed the whole 
amount of the money which they transmit, in Tracts at the wholesale price. 

Copies of each No. of the Friend of Peace are sold to Peace Societies, 
Booksellers, and benevolent individuals who purchase for distribution, at 
10 dollars per hundred. 

Mr. J. W. Burpitt, No. 94 Court-street, Boston, is appointed to re- 
ceive subscriptions for the Suciety, and to deliver tracts to those who 
may wish to become members. He also has the several No’s for sale. If 
any Boston member should fail of otherwise receiving his copy in any 
quarterly distribution, he may obtain it by applying te Mr. Burprrt. 

The Treasurer, Mr Joshua P. Blanchard, No, 14 Kilby street, will also 
receive subscriptions and deliver Tracts 

The Solemn Review and all the No’s of the Friend of Peace will be for 
sale at the Boston Bookstore of Cummines & Hituiarp, No. 1 Cornhill. 
At the same store are deposited the parcels Uirected to members in diffe- 
rent towns, and also to the Branch Societies. 


‘Al deceased Member of M. P. S. 


Died recently Hon. Samuel Adams, late Preceptor of Dummer Acad- 
emy. 
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THE SAFETY LAMP. 


For many ages human ingenuity has been much exertetl 
for the invention of instruments and means of human des- 
truction.. But it is pleasing to observe, that there have been 
some philanthropists in the several countries, who have em- 
ployed their powers of invention, in devising means for saving 
the lives of men. 

«The Safety Lamp” in Britain is a modern invention, 
and much celebrated for its saving properties, in the coal 
mines of that country. The following account of its use is 
from the Percy Anecdotes. 

« The effects of those explosions produced in coal mines by 
what is called the fire-damp have been long known; and of 
late years by their frequency and extent had been peculiarly 
terrible. 

« By a single explosion in Felling colliery, near New- 
castle. no less than one hundred and one persons were destroy- 
ed in an instant, and nearly as many families plunged in the 
deepest distress, 

«To Sir Humphrey Davy was reserved the unrivalled 
honor of at last discovering a complete protection against 
this frightful eneny.—It makes the fire-damp itself give 
warning of the danger which it threatens. This formidable 
enemy has not only been conquered by science ; it is forced 
to serve, it becomes a sure guide, a submissive slave. 

* The result is as wonderful as it is important. An in- 
visible and infallible barrier made effectual against a force 
the most violent and irresistible in its operations, and a 
power that in its tremendous effects seemed to emulate the 

Vol. LI, No, 4. 1 
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lightning and the earthquake, confined in a narrow space, 
and shut up in a net of the most slender texture, are facts 
which might excite a degree of wonder and astonishient, 
from which neither ignorance nor wisdom can defend the be- 
holder. 

«+ When to this we add the beneficial consequences and the 
saving of the lives of men, and'consider that the effects are 
to remain.as long as coal continues to be dug from the bowels 
of the earth, it may fairly be said that there is hardly, in the 
whole compass of art and science, a single invention, of which 
one would rather wish to be the author. 

«It is little that the highest praise, and that even the 
voice of national gratitude, when most strongly expressed, 
can add to the happiness of one who is conscious of having 
done such a service to his fellow men.” 

In these extracts we behold our British brethren rejoicing 
in a discovery for preserving men from the explosions of 
coal-mine “ fire damps.” It may be proper to invite atten- 
tion to another species of « fire damp,” which has long ex- 
isted in Britain, in this country, and in every quarter of the 

lobe. 
: The * fire-damp,” to which we allude, is composed of the 
following ingredients :—~avarice, military ambition, and re- 
venge. For distinction sake it may be denominated the 
martial * fire-damp.” ‘The greater the quantity of this in 
any country, the more its inhabitants are exposed to frequent 
and fatal explosions. 

The explosion in the Felling colliery, which destroyed 
101 persens, was regarded as a terrible event. But how very 
small was this havoc, when compared with the ravages made 
by the explosion of martial « fire-damps” in Britain! How 
often has it been the case, that a hundred thousand persons 
have been destroyed by these explosions in a single campaign ! 

If then the invention of Sir Humphrey Davy be matter of 
so great rejoicing, who can estimate the worth of a “ safety- 
lamp,” which shall secure men from the more fatal explo- 
sions of the martial “ fire-damps” of every country? And 
is there no remedy in this case? Hag God endowed men 
with wisdom to guard against the « fire-damps” of nis crea- 
tion, and left them without remedy for those which proceed 
from their own hearts ? 

No, verily. More than 1800 years ago he sent his Son 
to reveal a “ safety-lamp,” to preserve men from these mar- 
tial explosions. ‘This lamp is composed of the gospel pre- 
cepts of love, forbearance, and forgiveness, and the example 
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of the Messiah. This single precept, if duly observed, would 
be sufficient to secure our whole race against these evils, 
+¢ All things whatsoever ye would that men should do to 9 
do ye even so to them.” 

This « safety-lamp” was tried by the first settlers of Penn- 
sylvania, in the midst of a ferocious and savage people. Its 
effects were wonderful ; it so controlled the * fire-damps,” 
that there was not one explosion for seventy years! It was 
indeed effectual, till men rose to power, who set aside the 
lamp, and adopted another policy. 

Sir Humphrey Davy’s lamp would have been no protec- 
tion to the colliers of England, had they treated his direc. 
tions with as little regard as the rulers of nations have shown 
to the requirements of the gospel, and the example of the 
Prince of peace. 

Should the colliers extinguish their lamps, or place them 
at a distance in the open fields, then devise methods for 
augmenting the quantity of inflammable air in the mines, and 
multiply the causes of explosion, they would but imitate the 
policy which has been generally pursued by governments, in 
respect to the “ safety-lamp,” provided by the Father of mer- 
cies. 

To complete the parallel, the colliers and their directors 
should be made to believe, that conforming to Sir Humphrey 
Davy’s instructions would be a mark of cowardice ; that to 
perish in conflicts with the « fire-damps” is to die in « the 
field of glory and the bed of honor,” and that bravely to ex- 
pose themselves in such a glorious cause, is the way to im- 
mortal renown. 

If the colliers should become thoroughly imbued with such 
delusive sentiments, they will then resemble a body of regu- 
lar troops, rushing on death and ruin, in pursuit of military 
fame. 

But if Sir Humphrey Davy is entitled toesteem and grati- 
tude for his saving exertions, what love and praise is due to 
Him who revealed the more important “ safety-lamp,” ané@ 
sealed his testimony with his own blood ! 


LETTER FROM A CLERGYMAN IN NOVA-SCOTIA. 


Rev. Sin,  ———- January 5, 1822. 


I nave lately received two communications on the subject 
of the Peace Society of Massachusetts, one from Robert 
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Pagan, Esquire, of New-Brunswick, and the other from Wal- 
ter Bromley, Esquire, of Halifax, both requesting my serv- 
ices to carry into effect the benevolent intentions of the insti- 
tution. I am not altogether ignorant of the labors of the 
society. The sending of the Brig Messenger, laden with pro- 
visions for the relief of the sufferers at Newfoundland, in the 
midst of winter, will not soon be forgotten, ‘The aims and 
objects of your society are high and holy. It embraces the 
virtue and happiness of the whole human family ; and were 
such institutions to become general, they would be as guar- 
dian angels to all other institutions, and in many ways dimin- 
ish the sum of human misery. War is the enemy, and peace 
the friend of man. A _ society which is formed for maintain- 
ing and promoting the repose and tranquillity of nations, has 
surely high claims on the kind regards of all good men, and 
especially of the ministers of the Prince of peace. This is 
the age of missions and of benevolence: plans of usefulness, 
unexampled in the annals of history, are formed, and we see 
many things accomplished, for which martyrs prayed, bled, 
and died ; and yet, if there be an institution which demands 
the union of all hearts, and the co-operation of all hands. it is 
the Peace Society, The exertions of the Peace societies will 
not suddenly put a stop to the crimes and miseries of war, 
but they will do much to lessen the disposition of men towards 
it, and to prevent the frequent recurrence of such a dreadful 
calamity. Good men in all countries will wish you success. 
The peace publications have already made favorable impres- 
sions upon reflecting men im the British provinces. I trust 
that a Peace Society will soon be formed in this neighbour- 
hood. * * * * 

Princes, kings, and emperors, it appears, are already 
regarding your smail beginnings with an eye of benevo- 
lence and affection. I hope that the friends of peace 
shall continually increase, until the highly enlightended pe- 
riod arrive, foretold in ancient prophecy, “ when nations 
shall ‘earn war no more.” It is one of the greatest curses in- 
flicted on our race. We have long complained of the horrors 
of the inquisition in Europe, and the cruelties of the slave 
trade to Africa, and yet these are only beginnings of sorrow, 
compared with the sufferings, crimes, and calamities of pub- 
lic war. Says the prophet, every battle of the warrior is with 
confused noise and garments rolled in blood ;—its proudest 
triamphs are mingled with the bitter cries of the orphan, and 
its gayest laurels are bedewed with the widow’s tears, and 
erimes and miseries follow in its train. Were mankind pn- 
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der the influence of Christian principles, they would seek 
higher honors than those which are acquired by the sword. 
War is a system of crimes by which a few are aggrandized 
upon the destruction of millions of mankind. The mild ge- 
nius of Christianity has already softened the horrors of war, 
and will in time put an end to it. Your country deserves the 
highest credit for the many benevolent institutions with which 
it abounds. 1 shall be glad to hear from you, and I wish 
you all success in any good cause you undertake, 


PUBLIC WAR AND DUELLING COMPARED. 
Communicated for the Friend of Peace. 

Ir is a well known fact that many, who unequivocally con- 
demn the practice of duelling, are the avowed advocates of 
public war. While they justify a declaration of war for a 
national insult, an encroachment on national rights, or any 
positive injury, however limited in extent, they hesitate not 
to pronounce that man a reprobate, who challenges his neigh- 
bour to meet him in single combat, however strong the pro- 
vocation, and however great the injury, which he has receiv- 
ed, Itis, therefore, an inquiry worthy of deliberate atten- 
tion, an inquiry of no ordinary moment, whether there is any 
rational ground for this distinction, May not the same 
pleas, which are made in favor of public wars, be urged with 
equal plausibility, in vindication of duelling! And would 
not the same considerations, which authorize us to condemn 
the duellist, warrant us in condemning those “ who delight 
in war !” 

It has been gravely said, that « duelling as a punishment 
is absurd ; because it is an equal chance, whether the pun- 
ishment fall upon the offender or the offended person.”* 
Now may not the very same thing be said, and at least with 
equal truth, concerning public wars? Can there be any an- 
tecedent assurance, that the punishment will light on the 
guilty ?, An appeal to arms is truly an appeal to chance, or 
force, or skill; and these are as often found with the injuri- 
ous, as with the injured. Experience, that sure criterion of 
principles—history, that faithful political monitor, establishes 
this position beyond a doubt. Neither reason nor revelation 
authorizes the expectation of miraculous interposition in favor 
of a nation, when it undertakes to avenge its own wrongs. 
The result of a contest between nations, therefore, must de- 
pend on causes, which are independent of justice and right ; 

* Dr. Paley: 
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and the evil inflicted fall as frequently, and with as much 
severity, on the offended as on the offending nation. Indeed 
it generally falls with tremendous weight upon both. No 
political philosopher ever uttered a wiser political maxim 
than this, pronounced by one of our presidents, that « war is 
a trial between two nations, to see which can do the other the 
most harm.” Are we not then authorized to conclude, that 
in this respect public war and duelling are parallel—tiat an 
appeal to arms, for the purposes of punishment, is as absurd 
in a community as in an individual? 

It has been said likewise, that while « duelling, as a pun- 
ishment is absurd,” ¢ it is not much better as a reparation ; 
it being difficult to explain in what the satisfaction consists, 
or how it tends to undo the injury, or to afford a compensa- 
tion for the damage already sustained.” And does not the 
same difficulty exist in the case of public war? If the chances 
of war are equal, then the chance of farther loss to the injur- 
ed party must at least be equal to that of his gain. But the 
trath is, that both parties are generally losers, War is not 
like other games of hazard, where one gains what is Jost by 
his competitor ; for here destruction sweeps the board. Nor 
can it even be compared to a lottery with two blanks toa 
prize ; for here a blank comes up at every turn of the wheel, 
Even that nation, whose arms seemed to be crowned with 
success, is seldom indemnified for her expense of blood and 
treasure. - Take the case of our late war with England, and 
inquire what reparation was obtained for the alleged injuries 
which led to the declaration. ‘T'race the history of those wars, 
which have so often deluged the world in blood, and see 
whether the result has not been almost uniformly the same. 
The truth is, that mutual injuries and mutual provocations 
have preceded most of these barbarous contests ; mutual suf- 
ferings have attended their progress ; and mutual loss fol- 
lowed their termination. A war, declared for the liberation 
of afew impressed seamen, may be termed just ; but with the 
most favorable issue, it will deprive the nation of more men, 
than ever were or ever would be pressed into foreign ships. 
Spoliations of property may be the alleged cause, and, ac- 
cording to the acknowledged laws of nations, a just cause of 
war; but will success itself repair the injury? Will it not 
cost millions to recover thousands? If you reply, that it may 
at least prevent a repetition of the injury ; you change the 
view of the subject; and we have already proved that as a 
punishment war is absurd; because it may fall on the inno- 
cent, as well as the guilty. If the injured nation were always 
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the strongest, always the most skilful, always sure of success, 
then might the argument, both in the one case and the other, 
avail. But since the chances of success are only equal, the 
arguments founded on the design of punishing and of obtain- 
ing reparation are equally absurd. How few are the instances 
in which reparation for an injury has been obtained ; and how 
many in which injury has been added to injary a hundred 
fuld! Except in a few cases of subjugation, the contending 
parties have gradually receded from the contest, covered with 
wounds, loaded with debt, and worn down with fatigue. It 
is true, we hear much of courage and skill displayed, of vic- 
tory and glory obtained ; but even this boasting is generally 
mutual and often equal. So two game-cocks meet, and fight, 
and bleed ; and then, panting and crawling to their respec- 
tive dunghills, erect their bloody crests and crow in triamph ! 

It is admitted by all modern writers on the law of nations, 
that civil communities or sovereign states are moral persons, 
and that the law of nature is applicable to them, as well as to 
individuals, in similar circumstances. But it is contended by 
these writers, that, as nations have no common tribunal, to 
which they can appeal for redress, they must vindicate their 
own rights and maintain their own glory, or sink into dis- 
grace, and subject themselves to repeated insults, and injuries, 
and final ruin. All this is plausible; but is it not equally 
applicable to the duellist? ‘To what tribunal can he success- 
fully appeal for redress? Will you send him into a court of 
justice? He will there seek in vain for a balm to heal his 
wounded honor! You may give him nominal damages for 
his insulted pride ; but will money wipe the stain from his 
tarnished character? Will the mouth of calumny be stopped 
by the decision of a civil tribunal? Will not the very appeal 
to civil authority aggravate his case, and prove him a cow- 
ard, a paltroon, a man of a mean and tame spirit?) The fact 
is, that civil authority neither does nor can furnish a remedy 
applicable to his case. In this respect every man of honor is 
completely in a state of nature; and he is, of course, author- 
ized to use all the means of defence and reparation, which 
the law of nature provides. 

We come, therefore, to the conclusion, that the cause of 
duelling and that of public wars must stand or fall together. 
If the latter can be justified, the former cannot be consistently 
condemned. But, however plausible the suggestions, which 
are made in their defence, both are expressly condemned by 
the forbearing and forgiving spirit of the gospel. Nor does 
the voice of sober reason contradict this decision. Wo have 
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seen that both are absurd, when viewed as punishments, or 
when resorted to for the purposes of reparation. We might 
proceed to show that they are equally unnecessary for the 
promotion of true glory. Let either party, in either case, 
adopt and pursye the Christian maxims of justice and for- 
bearance ; and all contests would cease ; both duels and wars 
would cease to become necessary to support the honor of in- 
dividuals, and the glory of nations, 


A MEMBER OF M. P. 5S. 


BDINBURGH REVIEW ON THE ART OF WAR. 


In No. 70 of the Edinburgh Review, a French work on 
the «* Art of War” is examined and recommended. The re- 
viewer closes his.remarks with the following paragraph :— 


« In thus recommending a work intended solely to improve and 
explain the destructive art of fighting, we feel that we have expos- 
ed ourselves, in this canting age, to the solemn censures of those 
godly people, who deplore the crime of war so deeply, that they 
can hardly forgive themselves for having zealuusly voted for it up- 
on all occasions. But we hope they will consider, that war is 
sometimes the salvation as well as the ruin and curse of kingdoms ; 
and that, as the field of battle is the only supreme court to which 
nations resort for the decision of those disputes which affect their 
existence, it may be as well to know something of the law by which 
those decisions are to be made.” 


On this remarkable paragraph we may observe, that it af- 
fords some encouragement to see a popular writer apologiz- 
ing for his conduct in « recommending a work intended sole- 
ly to improve and explain the destructive art of fighting ;” 
and that too on account of the prevalence of pacific sentiments 
in the minds of his countrymen, Ata former period no apo- 
logy would have been deemed necessary. The reasons as- 
signed for recommending such a work are two, 

1. « That war is sometimes the salvation, as well as the 
ruin and curse of kingdoms.” But in what instances has 
«s war” been the “ salvation of kingdoms?” It is suspected 
that it would puzzle the reviewer to answer this question in a 
manner that would be satisfactory even to himself. That one 
kingdom has acquired temporary advantages by robbing and 
murdering the people of another country, is unquestionably 
true. In the same sense it may be said, that piracy, highway 
robbery, duelling, and assassinatioy, have been “ sometimes 
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the salvation, as well as the ruin and curse of” individuals, 
But would this be a good reason for ** recommending a work 
intended solely to improve and explain” these destructive arts? 
These several modes of private depredation and murder are 
as nesessary, as rational, and as justifiable as the more pub- 
lic and destructive wars of kings. The reviewer adds,— 

2. ** That, as the field of battle is the oniy supreme vourt 
to which nations refer the discussion of those disputes which 
affect their existence, it may be as well to know something of 
the law by which thosé decisions are to be made.” 

But the reviewer has no occasion to be told, that this « su- 
preme court of nations” is not a court of equity, nor a court 
of mercy ; that it is not the fruit of civilization, but of barba- 
rism ; that it is a court for multiplying and not redressing 
wrongs ;—a court by which innocent people are offered in sa- 
crifice to the avarice, ambition, or revenge of deluded or un- 
godly rulers. Why then did he sot rather employ his pow- 
erful pen for the abolition of this horrible tribunal, and for 
recommending a court of reason and justice ? 

When Dr. Gregory exhibited to Sir Isaac Newton « the 
model of an invention for rendering the operations of artillery 
more destructive,” and requested his opinion, « Sir Isaac was 
much dipleased, saying, that if it tended as much to the pre- 
servation of mankind as to their destruction, the inventor 
would have deserved a great reward; but as it was contrived 
solely for destruction, he rather deserved to be punished.” 

Would it not have been well for the Edinburgh reviewer, 
had he followed this amiable example of Sir Isaac Newton ? 
The time is approaching when the art of war will be classed 
with the kindred but less pernicious arts of highwaymen and 
buraniers ; and the sooner this is effected, the better it will 
be for mankind. 


= 
LETTERS TO THE REV. JOSHUA L. WILSON. 


LETTER L. 


Rev. Sir, 


Your Sermon on “ The Character of an Officer and the 
Duty of a Soldier, preached to a Regiment of Ohio Militia,” 
has recently come into my hands. While I am disposed to 
allow you ample credit for your talents and sincerity, I would 
respectfully solicit your attention to a few remarks. 
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The paragraph of the gospel, relating to the Centurion, 
which was adopted for your text, is very instructive; and 
the character of this officer, as described by the Evangelist, 
is truly amiable. His ** compassion, liberality, humility and 
faith,’ may justly be exhibited as worthy of imitation, There 
is, however, one of your remarks relating to him which de- 
mands some notice. In page 7th you observe, * In looking 
upon this noble Captain, we behold a humane heart, dev:ut 
beneficence, profound humility, and exalted faith, all mingled 
with a solid column of military fire.” 

By “ military fire’ I presume you mean the war spirit. 
But whence, Sir, did you learn that « a soiid column of mili- 
tary fire’ was associated with the amiable virtues in the 
character of this man? I see no evidence of the fact ; but 
if it were evident to me, I should impute this “ military 
fire” to the pagan education which he had received prior to 
his acquaintance with the Savior. Paul says, «* The fruit of 
the spirit is love, joy, peace, longsuffering, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance”—w ill you add—* all mingled with a 
solid column of military fire ?” 

Suppose it to be stated that the Messiah said, « Blessed is 
the peace-maker,”’ in whose heart is ** a solid column of mil- 
itary fire!” Would this be characteristic of the Prince of 
peace? If not, can your remark be reconciled to the spirit 
of his instructions ? 

From the character of the Centurion you infer, « that the 
profession of arms is not inconsistent with piety.” If youmean 
no more, than that some persons of the military profession 
have been pious men, this,is granted. But if you mean that 
there is no contrariety between the spirit of war and the 
spirit of Christ, I must dissent. For what two qualities in 
the universe are more opposed to each other, than the love of 
war and the love of peace? 

Having made your inference, you observe, ** We freely 
confess, with the apostle James, that wars and fightings come 
of men’s lusts. And where ambition, avarice, or revenge is 
the motive of warfare, injustice and cruelty mark the 
footsteps of every campaign, while tyrayny perches on every 
sail that is bent in the cause of conquest and oppression.” 

This passage, if I understand it, implies a decided condem- 
nation of all wars which * come of men’s lusts,” or in which 
«‘ ambition, avarice, or revenge is the motive of warfare.” 
You however seem to imagine a class of wars which do not 
« come of men’s lusts”—and in which “ cruelty and injustice 
do not mark the footsteps” of the warrior, Hence you add— 
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« But when arms are employed for the deposition of 
tyrants, for the defence of the innocent, for the protection of 
property, of liberty, of life, Justice approves, and Heaven 
smiles approbation.” 

I would here propose a few questions :—Was there ever a 
war which was not professedly made on one or more of your 
supposed justifiable grounds? Was there ever a war which 
did’ not come of men’s lusts?” orin which “ ambition, 
avarice, or revenge” was not a predominant motive? or in 
which * injustice and cruelty,” with the destruction of the 
innocent, did not « mark the footsteps of every campaign ?” 

If you cannot say yes, to either of these questions. | may 
further ask :—Does not what you have written fairly imply 
a condemnation of all wars, and a justification of every war? 
But, Sir, did * Justice approve and Heaven smile approba- 
tion,” on the conduct of the French Revolutionists, when 
they employed arms for the deposition of tyrants ? 

Permit me also to ask, In what class of wars was that 
“ solid column of military fire” employed, which you beheld 
in the Roman Centurion? Not in wars made «for the 
deposition of tyrants” or * the protection of liberty.” But, 
if employed at all, it was for the support of tyrants, and the 
oppression of subjects. Hence, if his*example affords proof 
of the lawfulness of any wars, they must be of that class 
which you censure, Therefore, while you applaud what 
was good in his character, you must detest tie object to 
which his « military fire” was devoted. 

But the Centurion was “a man under authority” as well 
as in authority, and your doctrine relating to the duty of a 
soldier may perhaps lead to further discoveries respecting 
the military system. ‘This may be the subject of a secdnd 
letter. 


LETTER Il. 


Rev Sir, 


Wuite you justify wars for “the deposition of tyrants” 
and “the protection of liberty,” you give the following 
account of the duty of a soldier:—*'The whole duty of a 
soldier is comprised in obedience.” 

« Obedience” doubtless comprises “the whole duty” of 
the soldier, and of every other man. But if I rightly under- 
stand your language, it implies, that “the whole duty of a 
soldier is comprised in obedience” to a military commander, 
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however unjust or inhuman may be his requisitions. For 
you go on to say, 


“ Great freedom of inquiry may be tolerated in civil govern» 
ment; but in military affairs, it is found best to commit the 
operations of a fleet or army to the command of one map, and 
under him to establish the strictest subordination. He who lives 
the life of a soldier, must live the life of obedience. A soldier is 
not called upon to plan, but to execute. When his commander 
Says £0, he must go; when he says come, he must come; when 
he says do this, he must do it; he must do it with alacrity, with 


promptness, with perseverance, and do it without asking the 
reason why.” 


Such is the popular creed which a christian and republican 
people have derived from pagan and despotic governments. 
According to this creed «the whole duty of a soldier” con- 
sists in abject submission to military despotism—a despotism 
as perfectly inconsistent with rational liberty, or the natural 
rights of man, as was ever established by the most ferocious 
tyrant. Under the pretence of “ protecting liberty,” thous- 
ands are stript of its blessings, and reduced to the degraded 
coniition of slaves, and not even permitted to judge or inquire, 
respecting the right or the wrong of what they are com- 
manded to do! 

Can you, Sir, pretend to be a friend to civil freedom and 
the rights of man, and still be an advocate for such tyranny 
and injustice ? 

The military commander may be unprincipled, malignant, 
ambitious, and revengeful. He may command the soldier to 
rob or to kill an innocent fellow citizen—even yourself; and 
if** he says do this, he must do it; he must do it with 
alacrity—and do it without asking the reason why.” If the 
officer plots the overthrow of our government, and com- 
mands his troops to slaughter every man who opposes his 
designs ; they * must do it,” if they can, « and do it without 
asking the reason whi.” 

God says to the soldier, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself.” Thou shalt do no murder.” But the military 
commander steps forward and says—* Instead of loving thy 
neighbour as thyself, I say unto thee, hate thy neighhour, 
and shed his blood /? and do you not plainly say, «he must 
do it,” without waiting to « ask the reason why ?”? 

To all men under the light of the gospel, the Savior says, 
«‘ Love your enemies ; bless them that curse you; do good 
to them that hate you, and pray for them that despitefully 
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use you and persecute you; that ye may be the children of 
your Father who is in heaven, for he maketh his sun to rise 
on the evil and on the goed, and sendeth rain on the just 
and on the unjust.” 

But to an army of men who have received these divine 
injunctions, the military chief issues the following counter 
orders :-—* | command you to hate and destroy your enemies, 
and spare neither man, woman nor child, of such a city or 
province.’ 

The poor soldiers, having received such contradictory 
commands, are in doubt, whether they should obey Gop, or 
obvy their general. ‘They look into your sermon and there 
find it written—* When his commander says go, he must 
g0,—when he says do this, he must do it,—and do it without 
asking the reason why.” The soldiers hence naturally 
infer, that, in your opinion, they should obey man rather 
than Gop; and that they have already incurred blame by 
making this inquiry. Now onward they “ promptly” march, 
to plunge their bayonets into the hearts of thousands of 
brethren equally deluded with themselves, and thousands 
more of innocent people, male and female, of every age. 

Are you, Sir, prepared to answer to God for the conduct 
of soldiers, who may thus murder their fellow men under the 
influence of your instructions? 1 will not press this question, 
but merely suggest it for your consideration, But I will 
frankly confess to you, that I find it as difficult to reconcile 
your views of * the duty of a soldier” to the precepts of the 
the gospel, as to the principles of liberty and the rights of 
man. Indeed they appear to me totally incompatible with 
either, I have more to say, but I hope to conclude my 
remarks in another short letter. 


LETTER IIL. 
Rev. Str, 


I am aware that such opinions as you have published, have 
been long prevalent in this military world. But believing 
that they have occasivned the wanton murder of millions of 
our race,—that they are a source of tyranny and oppression, 
and subversive of rational liberty, as well as that respect 
which is due to the commands of God, [ am anxious that 
you and others should behold them in a just light. 

To conform to your views of duty, must not the soldier be 
eontent to regard himself as disfranchised of the rights of a 
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~ freeman, and on a level with the war-horse, of whom nothing 
more is required than * ubedience” to his rider ? 

To accommodate the law of God to your instructions, 
must not something be added to those precepts which require 
love and forbid hatred—importing that they are subordinate 
to the caprice and arbitrary mandates of the military officers 
of every country,—so that men of different nations, may, 
without guilt, desiroy one another when required to do so by 
their respective commanders? But of what use can it be to 
tell soldiers, that ** Love is the fulfilling of the law” of God, 
if the Divine precepts may be superseded by a military order, 
requiring hatred, revenge, rapine and murder? And does 
not your doctrine imply, that the soldier is either absolved 
from his allegiance to Jehovah, or that the military com- 
mander is exalted above all that is called God ?” 

Suppose an army to be stationed among the inhabitants of 
a certain district ; that the Commander in Chief, being of a 
humane character, issues general orders, prohibiting all acts 
of violence and injustice towards the people of that region ; 
but a profligate subaltern, having the command of a scouting 
party, orders his troops to destroy an innocent family, and 
plunder their property. The soidiers, however, refuse to 
obey this mandate; and, in vindication of their conduct, 
remind the officer of the orders of the general. Will not the 
general and every honest man, approve the conduct of these 
soldiers? Certainly they will. Let ns now vary the sup- 
position in one particular. Instead of referring to the orders 
of the general, as the ground of their defence, the soldiers 
urge the well known commands of the Kine of kings,— 
«6Thou shalt do no murder”—*« Thou shalt not steal”— 
«‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’—and on this 
ground refuse to obey the bloody mandate. Will you, Sir, 
say, that the soldiers are less justifiable on this ground, than 
on the other? If you do, you * make the commandment of 
God of no effect through your tradition,” and represent the 
authority of Jehovah as not only below that of a general, but 
below that of an abandoned subaltern, Such is the atrocity 
of the principles of the military systems 

Indeed, in my opinion, the military system establishes the 
most fatal species of idolatry that ever existed. It not only 
makes, “lords many and gods many,” but different gods for 
different countries, and a multitude of gods of different ranks 
for every country ; and men are taught to regard even the 
lowest of these military gods as having power to supersede 
the benevolent commands of Jehovah,—or to require, on the 
penalty of death, what God forbids ! 
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I am, Sir, sincerely grieved tlt talents like yours, asso- 
giated with the office of an ambassador of the Prince of peace, 
should be employed in support of a system so barbarous, so 
inconsistent with the principles of liberty, and so antichris- 
tian. How much more becoming it would be the character 
of a minister of the gospel, to inculcate those humane and 
benevolent sentiments, which tend to free the world from that 
murderous scourge, the war policy, and to dispose men to 
renounce the practice of doing evil that good may come ! 

As your sermon is before the public, and as the subject is 
interesting to all our brethren of the human race, I shall—if 
the consent of the Editor can be obtained—send you these 
letters in some Number of the Friend of Peace. Adieu. 

Amicus. 







THE SHOOTING MATCH. 

An article with this title appeared in the Boston Recorder 
of Dec. 22, 1821, which contained some extracts from a ser- 
mon delivered at Needham in this state on the 2nd of the 
same month, by the Rev. Thomas Noyes. An extract from 
the note of Mr. Noyes to the Editor of the Recorder will 
show the occasion of the Sermon, 


“ An enterprising neighbour of mine was unintentionally kil- 
led by another neighbour at a Turkey Shoot, at the commence- 
ment of the evening, while holding a lantern which was fired at 
by mistake. The ball entered the upper part of the thigh, and 
fractured the bone almost from one joint to the other. The 
spasms soon came on. He survived about thirty five hours in 
extreme agony. The people in this and many other parts of the 
country, are in the practice of setting up live turkeys for sports- 
men to kill. These cruel amusements collect large numbers 
often from other towns, and have a very demoralizing effect upon 
the inhabitants where they are practised. It is an evil which 
ought to be checked.” 


The extracts which follow this note in the Recorder are 
from the concluding part of the Sermon. We select the jol- 
lowing observations :— 


“ Tenderness towards domestic animals is one of the first 
principles which we inculcate on our children, to make them 
pitiful, affectionate, humane and attentive to the wants of the 
creatures of God.—Among Christian nations, an exquisite sensi- 
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bility has ever been considered as an excellence; and all those 
sports and amusements, which inflict pain and distress on 
domestic animals are considered as incompatible with the humane 
and benevolent feelings.—consequently injurious to the best 
interest of society. Such sports and amusements are calculated 
to check the growth of sensibility, barbarize the feelings, and 
prepare men for acts of cruelty.” 


After a number of just and forcible remarks on the inju- 
rious and immoral tendency of shooting matches and cruel 
sports, the preacher takes occasion from the recent calamity 
to call the attention of his audience to the subject of war 
and the horrors of a field of battle : 


“The late affecting death, occasioned by an unintentional 
wound, inflicted by the missive ball, ahd the extreme agories of 
our friend and neighbour, in his short but severe conflict with the 
king of terrors, lead us to reflect upon the extreme sufferings of 
our brethren who are wounded in the field of battle, and ought to 
inspire us with horror against the —— of war, which has 
caused rivers of human blood to flow. and swept millions and 
millions of our race into an awful eternity.” 

«if one of our fellow mortals endured so much distress, to 
which many of you were witnesses, in the short space of thirty 
five hours, which he survived after the fatal wound, when favored 
with the best medical skill, immediately applied to ease his pains, 
and mitigate his sufferings; and in the bosom of his family and 
friends, where all possible kindness and attention were shown 
him ; where all possible means were applied to relieve his suffer- 
ings and sooth the anguish of his soul; what must be the aggre- 
gate sufferings of thousands and tens of thousands, who lie 
wounded on tne field of battle, weltering in their blood; no bed 
on which to repose but the hard ground, no pillar on which they 
can rest their heads, but a lifeless body or a flinty rock,—no cov- 
ering but the canopy of the heavens,—no water to refresh their 
fainting spirits, but what distils from the clouds,—nv physician 
for hours and perhaps for days, to apply the refreshing cordials 
and dress their bleeding wounds ; no friends to raise their lan- 
guishing bodies and to support their drooping heads,—no cheering 
voice of a kind and benevolent friend isbeard to suspend, for a 
time, the keenness of pain and the anguish of soul,—but all 
around, vocal in one common mass of distress. Mangled vodies, 
shattered limbs, horrid shrieks, dying groans. and the wounded 
calling in vain for relief, are not an uncommon spectacle where 
direful war rages. Look at the field of battle, hear their groans 
and witness their sorrows! ‘Then turn your eyes, and behold 
the weeping widows, the crying orphans, the afflicted brothers and 
sisters, the bereaved parents, mourning the loss of affectionate 
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children, on whom they depended to comfort them under the 
weight of infirmities or years, and te ease their passage to tHe 
grave, and you will have some idea of the horrid calamity of war ! 
a dreadful! dreadful tax! which man pays to human depravity !” 


What good man can seriously reflect on the distresses here 
described and still refuse his aid to abolish the barbarous 
scourge of man! 


BATTLE OF THE JUDGES. 


A LETTER from New Orleans of the 16th of February 


states the following facts :— . 


“ There has been some fashionable and serious fighting here. 
Judges Pavrot and Henaud fought with broad swords! The 
former was killed ; the latter supposed to be mortally wounded. 
Lawyer Christe shot Scalian the auctioneer in the thigh.” 

American Statesman. 


To what a depth of barbarism must a people be sunk, 
who exalt, as Jupces, men of such murderous principles! 
Alas! for our country, if we have not a competency of men 
more fit than duellists, for Legislators and for Judges! 

The Newspapers have also mentioned disgraceful conduct 
in our National Legislature. How odious must it be in the 
view of a good man to behold LecistaTors on the floor of 
Congress menacing one another in the language of the 
Wuellist ! 

We are aware that duels have been fought in Britain by 
men high in office; but it does not require the spirit of 
prophecy to foresee, that enlightened men of future times 
will regard all duels, which they may find on record, as 
evidence of the barbarism of the times in which they occur- 
red, or of the insanity of the agents concerned in them. 

Mr. Heckewelder says that the American Indians regard 
«6 Suicide” as « the effect of mental derangement ; and the 
person who destroys himself is to them an object of pity.” 
Happy for duellists if this principle could be properly ex- 
tended to them! And who can pretend that they act like 
rational beings, with sane minds? Most certainly they are 
the subjects of some kind of insanity, either natural or 
moral, and perhaps both. At any rate they should be held 
as either incapable or unworthy of any public office, till they 
come to their senses and give evidence of more correct 
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minds ; for it is not only a reproach but a curse to ourcountry 
to have men in office who, in their own examples, encourage 


a practice, which, by the laws of the land, is pronounced 
murderous. 


BRITISH BOXING. 


The following “ scraps from London papers” have re- 
cently been published :— 


“ Hickman, the Boxer, was conveyed to the scene of action b 
his backer—one of the Rothschilds—in a barouche and four, with 
two out riders and a man in the front sounding the bugle. Mr. 
Rothschild, it is said, lost ten thousand dollars by the result.” 

“The Bath Journal of Monday contains three instances of 
death by boxing in the course of a few days.” 





In a number of instances, within a few years, we have 
seen from English papers, pompous advertisements of public 
Boxing matches,—of large bets on these occasions, and 
details of the manner in which the combatants fought and 
bruised one another. We now read that one of these gen- 
teel barbarians was * conveyed to the scene of action” in a 
style of splendor ; and that three of them lost their lives in 
these disgraceful combats. 

Who is not surprised and grieved to find such evidence df 
barbarism in England, in the nineteenth century! and also 
that our British brethren are not ashamed to let the world 
know, that boxing is not only publickly practised, but 
encouraged and applauded by men of affluence ! 

Our own country is indeed disgraced by too many relicks 
of barbarism ; but we have reason to rejoice that boxing has 
lost its reputation, and is generally abhorred and despised, 
as beneath the dignity of rational beings. The practice is 
therefore confined to the very dregs of*society; and even 
among them, ivstances of boxing rarely occur in New Eng- 
land. Were there any persons among us so lost to all sense 
of honor and of shame, as to appoint a public boxing-match, 
¥ doubt whether there is one Editor of a paper in the New 
Engiand states, who would not be ashamed to advertise the 
appointment, unless it were for the purpose of exciting 
public indignation, and defeating the object. 
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We rejoice in hope that the day is dawning, in which 
every species of Wan-fighting will become as disreputable 
throughout the world, as Boxing now is in New England. 
In this hope we admit the following lines on Cock-fighting, 
which have been furnished by a friend to universal emanci- 
pation from barbarous customs, 


COCK-FIGHTING. 


For the Friend of Peace. 
Sze how these foolish gamecocks rage and fight, 
Exerting all their skill and all their might, 
Each other to torment or to destroy— 
And cause in brutal men infernal joy ! 
Hour after hour the barbarous work proceeds, 
Each strives for conquest—each in anguish bleeds ; 
If nearly match’d, they fight till nearly dead, 
Then drooping part—each with a mangled head. 
But such their folly, each in triumph crows, 
While all his gains are wounds, and paine, and blows. 


Just so the blustering heroes of our race, 

By needless wars incur supreme disgrace. 

See baxers, bruised to jelly by clench’d fists ! 

See swords and pistols bleed vain duellists / 

But worst of all—see men in power delight, 

In mustering armies for the savage fight, 

To‘ try which can the other harm the most,’ 

While each in martial murder makes his boast ! 

Surprising madness! What! in Christians too? 

* Father, forgive—they know not what they do !” 
Lacow. 


DEVOTIONAL SENTIMENTS IN FAVOR OF PEACE SOCIETIES. 


From the Herald of Peace 
Wren shall the noise of arms, of battle cease— 
The nations learn the arts of war no more ? 
Arise, O God! diffuse unbounded peace, 
And let thy name be known from shore to shore. 


Look on the countless heaps of mangled slain, 
On mighty cities mingled with the dust; 
Look—and the tyranny of man restrain, 
Rebuke his folly—morti fy his lust. 


Shall Nero’s demon spirit uncontroll’d 
Destruction scatter with remorseless hate ? 
Can nought but blood and perfidy uphold 

The pomp of royalty—the pride of state? 


Inthee we trust—for ’tis thy power alone 

Can bow and subjugate the stubborn will : 
Make bear thine arm,and soften hearts of stone, 
Say to the raging passions, “ Peace be still.” 
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The wreath of glory round the conqueror’s head, 
But ill repays the sacrifice it cost ; 

Sad the reward such triumphs oft bestow— 

The gory fruits of Aceldama’s boast. 


The time will come—proclaims the sacred word— 
When blood-stain’d swords shall pruning hooks supply, 
Earth’s numeroustribes adore one Sovereign Lord, 
And share the blessings of Humanity ! 


Ye generous bands of sympathetic mind, 
Who deeply mourn the sorrows of our race— 
Pursue your work so merciful and kind, 
Guided and strengthen’d by Almighty grace. 


Go in the faith of promises divine— 

There rest securely—doubt not of success, 

The power that formed, will prosper the design, 
In goodness, wisdom, truth, and righteousness. 


THE CHRISTIAN TELESCOPE. 


“ All things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you; do ye even 
so to them,’ 


Such justice, mercy, as ye wish from others, 
Show ye to every one, for all are brothers. 


Tax Telescope brings distant objects near, 

Or magnifies them so, that men may see 

Their form, their size, their qualities more clear, 
Their beauty or their base deformity. 

By one of matchless worth and heavenly stamp, 
A gang of private robbers I descried, 

Engaged in consultation in their camp, 

Who all the laws of heaven and earth defied : 
Their purpose fix’d to rob, they sallied forth, 
Scour’d the highway, or watch’d, as pleas’d them best, 
At length they stopp’d a gentleman of worth, 
And, warriors like, their characters profest. 

He some resistance made, but in the strife, 

They conquer’d—took his money, horse and life ; 
Exulting in success, they found an inn, 

‘Where they in riot spent the fruits ofsin. 


The Telescope I turn’d, and by it saw 

The house of mourning—this I viewed with awé. 
A loving wife to a sad widow chang’d; 

oo six lovely orphans roupd her ran 

‘What punishment is due for crimes like these? 
Death! says the ruler, nothing short will please, 
The robbers taken, swing for their offence 

On the great principles of self defence. 

Next I surveyed a pirate vessel mann’d 
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With motley crew, or men from every land ; 
These were in chase of honest merchantmen, 

One ship they captur’d, plunder’d, sunk—and then 
A second they pursued, o’ertook, and slew 

The captain, mate, and more than half the crew. 
This slaughter caused ten families to weep, 

The loss of friends thus murder’d on the deep. 
The pirates too, if caught, must surely die, 

As felons, doom’d the law to magnify. 

Or to deter from such flagitious crimes, 

In this bad world and in these evil times. 


While pondering o’er these vile atrocities, 
Bewailing too the sum of miseries, 

I ask’d—can baser deeds beneath the sun 

Be named, than those by private robbers done ? 
Then moved my glass to view a house of state, 
Where sat enthron’d a warrior, call’d Tut creat. 
Encompass’d with a council to his taste, 

War to declare, and lay a country waste. 

Inspired by thirst for pelf, revenge, or fame, 

Alike devoid of justice, grace, and shame, 

With jovial hearts they plann’d a black campaign, 
And talk’d in mirth of many thousands slain. 

The council ends—the waiting courier takes 

The fell Death-warrant, sign’d perhaps by rakes. 
Then through the lands the horrid mandates spread, 
To roh—to burn—to multiply the dead ! 


I next beheld the marshall’d armies fly 

To meet each other—fight, and kill, or die: 

Each seeks for conquest, and each dreads to yield. 
Behold what carnage on that spacious field! 

Ten thousand murder’d victims there lie spread ! 
Ten thousand wounded mingle with the dead ! 
Nor is the war to this sad"field cor.fined— 

Such are these bloody rulers of mankind, 

That wide the orders reach for armed bands 

To spread destruction in far distant lands ; 

And on the seas the barbarous work extends 

By ships of war, with all the rage of fiends. 

Each other they destroy ; and war they wage 
On fairest merchandize—so vile their rage 

That neither justice, mercy, fear nor love, 

Nor even mandates from the God above, 

Can them restrain. They madly fight for fame, 
Defy the Lord, and “ glory in their shame.” 


I thought to give a more distinct account 

Of crimes ar woes, aud state the vast amount, 
Produced by this one war ; but ’tis in vain— 
The robber’s crimes—of which all men complain— 
When multiplied by thousands still fall short, 

Of what is done by kings in royal sport. 

No words nor figures can in full express, 

The aggregate of crime and wretchedness. 

But wars when waged by kings are miscall’d just, 
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Though laws divine are trampled in the dust— 

The Golden rule entirely set aside, 

And licensed crimes by millions multiplied. 

So blind is man! but heaven is not so blind— 

Kings may be judg’d as murderers of mankind ! 

Does public good the pirate’s life demand ? 

On what fair ground can princely robbers stand ' 

When public justice shall pervade the world, 

The warring Prince will from his throne be hurl’d. 
OBSERVER. 


— 


REMARKABLE IGNORANCE OF OSAGE INDIANS. 


In a letter from the Osage Union Mission, dated «* March 
21, 1821,” which has recently been published in Newspapers, 
the following passage was observed :— 

‘* These poor savages of the wilderness, being totally ig- 
norant of letters, of civil law, of the revelation of God, call 
vice virtue in many instances. They think it is laudable to steal, 
especially from their enemies ; that it is commendable to take 
every advantage of other Indian tribes who are their enemies, 
in committing devastation and destruction within their bor- 
ders. Other examples of their degraded state I could mention, 
but it would wound the chaste and delicate ear ; I _— there- 
fore forbear.” 

What ignorance ! canit be true that in the nineteenth contury 
a race of men has been found who thus “ call vice virtue ?”— 
Who will not be moved with compassion for these «* poor sa- 
vages of the wilderness !” 

But let us pause a moment.—Is it not even so with those 
nations who have a “ knowledge of letters, of civil law, of the 
revelation of God?” Do they not also «in many instances 
call vice virtue?” Do they not think « it laudable to steal 
from enemies,” and “ to take every advantage, in committing 
devastation and destruction within their borders?” Ask the 
Creek Indians, whether an American general, after having 
butchered 890 of their tribe, did not ¢ruelly rob the survivors 
of 15 millions of acres of land, worth 30 millions of dollars? 
Ask the Seminoles, whether the same general did not « take 
every advantage of them, in committing devastation and des- 
truction,” and actually burn in one day 300 of their houses ? 
Ask the history of every Christian nation, whether robbery, 
devastation, and murder have not been deemed laudable con- 
duct towards enemies? If so, do not all the Christian nations, 
as well as the Osage Indians, need to be taught the « firsf 
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principles of the Oracles of God?” Are they not all yet in a 
+‘ degraded state ?”” and unworthy to be called the disciples 
of the just and merciful Messiah ? 


BURKE’S ACCOUNTS OF THE EFFECTS OF THE BRITISH WARS 
IN INDIA, 


The following is an extract from Mr. Burke’s « Speech on 
the debts of the Nabob of Arcot.’ A more horrible scene of 
carnage and devastation has seldom occurred in our world, 
than is here described These ravages were made by Hyder 
Ali; but it will be seen by the first sentence in the extract, 
that, in the opinion of Mr. Burke, a very great share of the 
blame was to be imputed to the barbarous or faithless conduct 
of the British officers towards their Indian neighbors. 


“ ..-- When at length Hyder Ali found that he had to do with 
men* who either would sign no conveation, or whom no treaty and 
no signature could bind, and who were the determined enemies of 
human intercourse itself, he decreed to make the country possessed 
by these incorrigible and predestinated criminals a memorable ex- 
ample to mankind. He resolved, in the gloomy recesses of a mind 
capacious of such things, to leave the whole Carnatic an everlast- 
ing monument of vengeance, and to put perpetual desolation as a 
barrier between him and those against whom the faith which holds 
the moral elements of the world together was no protection. He 
became at length so confident of his force, so collected in his might, 
that he made no secret whatever of his dreadful resolution. ave 
ing terminated his disputes with every enemy, and every rival, who 
buried their mutual] animosities in their common detestation against 
the creditors of the Nabob of Arcot, he drew from every quarter, 
whatever a savage ferocity could add to his new rudiments in the 
arts of destruction; and compounding all the materials of fury, 
havoc, and desolation into one black cloud, he hung for a while on 
the declivities of the mountains. Whilst the authors of all these 
evils were idly and stupidly gazing on this menacing meteor, which 
blackened all their horizon, it suddenly burst, and poured down the 
whole of its contents upon the plains of the Carnatic. Then 
ensued a scene of woe, the like of which no eye had seen, no heart 
conceived, and which no tongue can adequately tell. All the hor- 
rors of war before known or heard of, were mercy to that new havoc. 
A storm of universal fire blasted every field, consumed every house, 
destroyed every temple. The miserable inhabitants flying from 
their flaming villages, in part were slaughtered ; others, without 
regard to sex, to age, to the respect of rank or sacredness of func- 
ton ; fathers torn from children, husbands from wives, enveloped 

"Servants of the East India Company. 
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in a whirlwind of cavalry, and amidst the goading spears of drivers, 
and the trampling of pursuing horses, were swept into captivity, in 
an unknown and hostile land. Those who were able to evade this 
tempest fled to the walled cities ; but escaping from fire, sword, and 
exile, they fell into the jaws of famine. 

For eighteen months, without intermission, this destruction raged 
from the gates of Madras to the gates of Tanjore; and so com- 
pletely did these masters in their art, Hyder Ali, and his more 
ferocious son, absolve themselves of their impious vow, that when 
the British armies traversed, as they did, the Carnatic for hundreds 
of miles in all directions, through the whole line of their march they 
did not see one man, not one woman, not one child, not one four- 
footed beast of any description whatever. One dead uniform 
silence reigned over the whole region.’’* 


SURRENDER OF ARMS TO A PEACE SOCIETY. 

To the Editor of the Herald of Peace 
Asa warm and sincere friend of the cause of the Peace Society, 
I am sure the reader of the Herald of Peace will hear with pleasure 
of the good success of those who labour in its cause, though that 
success may at present be no more than the turning aside the sword 
of a single opponent. I will not therefore apologize for sending 
the following anecdote, which has recently come to my knowledge. 
Some time since, a member of the Peace Society presented a set of 
the Society’s tracts to a gentleman of his acquaintance—he read the 
pamphlets with attention, and, after seriously considering the argu- 
ments they contain, became so convinced of the unlawfulness of war 
and the use of all weapons of destruction, that he packed up a brace 
of pistols which he possessed, and sent them to a friend, requesting 
he would sell them, and expend the money they produced in the 
purchase of Peace Society tracts for distribution. His friend how- 
ever was of opinion, that in disposing of them to another person he 
would seem in some measure to sanction their use: it is therefore 
intended not to sell them, but the party is recommended to send them 
to the depot of the Peace Society, where they would doubtless be 
preserved as honorable trophies of success in this peaceful campaign. 
The conquests at which we aim must be achieved by slow degrees. 
We do not yet raise the shout of victory ; but we have cause to re- 
joice with thankfulness at the good which has even now been effect- 
ed. The little grain of mustard seed has been sown, and shall we 
not acknowledge thata blessing hath evidently rested on it? It has 
already germinated, and put forth those first shoots, which give 

promise of its future vigor and fruitfulness. 7 


This extract was copied trom the Herald of Peace. 
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LETTER FROM REV. A. JUDSON OF INDIA, 


Rangoon, May 9, 1821. 
> 


Rev. Sir, 
Severat numbers of the Friend of Peace have found their way 
to these remote regions, and excited sentiments in my mind which 
were once fondly cherished, while in my native country, but in 
consequence of engrossment in other pursuits, and the want of 
some exciting cause, have beem ‘suffered too long to lie dormant. 
I hail the establishment of Peace Societies as one of the most 
auspicious signs of the present eventful era of the world. I regard 
them as combining with Bible and Missionary Societies, in forming 
that three-fold cord, which will ultimately bind all the families of 
man in universal peace andwlove. 

The printiples advocated in the Friend of Peace are so evidently 
correct, that the understanding and the heart cannot help accord- 
ing with themp* at first blush [ am not, however, satisfied with 
merely perusing the simple propositions, and assenting to their 
correctness I love to follow out the detail of reasoning in all its 
various branches and rich applications. I love to prolong the 
feast of the intellect and the heart, by tasting of every successive 
dish Nor yet am I satisfied with these passive gratifications. 
Since war has been universally advocated and applauded by 
neatly all classes of men, it appears to me (without intending to 
reflect on those whose views may be different,) that it is not 
optional with any to remain neutral or silent on this great question. 
Thus remaining, they must be considered, as belonging of course 
to the war-party. 

Notwithstanding, therefore, I am a missionary, and consequently 
not in circumstances favourable to the gratification of every im- 
pulse, I have, for some time, determined to make whatever efforts 
were necessary, to comply with the dictates of conscience, and 
wash my hands of the blood that is shed in war. Accompanying 
this letter, I send the result of my determination, and beg the 
privilege of being a member of the Massachusetts Peace Society. 

The enrolling of one’s name among the members of a Peace 
Society, 1 consider as virtually saying—I regret the crime and 
blood with which the miserable race of man has been deluged from 
age to age. I repent of whatever expressions or acts in my past 
life ar Fait cherished the war spirit, in myself or others. I 
repent, that I have so long delayed to enter my protest against 
the practice of wat, by some overt act—a measure, which appears 
to be, in the present state of things, the indispensable duty of 
every christian; and I resolve, that hereafter I will endeavour to 
diffuse the sentiments of peace, as far as lies in my power. 

Permit me to add my hope, that the time is not far remote, 
when the dissemination of the principles of christianity will open 
the way for the acknowledgment of the principles of peace, even 
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in the wild, ferocious empire of Burmah. For the attainment of 
this glorious end, 1 need not solicit the prayers of those, whose 
hearts continually respond to the song of angeis—Peace on earth, 
and good will towardsamen. 
With sentiments of respect for the genius and piety, which orig- 
inaced the plan of Peace Societies, I remain, Rev Sir, 
Your sincere friend and servant, 
A. Junson, jun. 


”— 
EXTRACTS OF A LETTER FROM W. BROMLEY, ESQ. 


Halifax, 13 Fan. 1822. 
My Dear Sir, 


Tue new year has commenced rather auspiciouslythe tracts 
of your Society have been read with considerable interest, as will 
be seen by tne inclosed letter addressed to you bythe the Rev. 
Mr. S *. L trust he will, under the divine blessing, be instru- 
mental in making known the important object of your society. 
I have also received a letter from a very intelligent gentleman in 
the country, who writes thus :— 

“‘T received your kind favour of the gth of November with the 
tracts of the Peace Society which you were so kind as to send me; 
for which I return you many thanks. I have seldom seen any 
thing so interesting. The object of the great Redeemer of man- 
kind, in his mission to the world, was to propagate peace and good 
will among men. Hitherto the object has been either considered 
impracticable, or that the period of universal peace was very 
remote ‘The millennium was however supposed by some to be a 
period that would be remarkable for this blessed spirit; and I 
think we may now see the first dawning of that happy day. Ihave 
already circulated the tracts in this neighbourhood. The Rev. 
Mr. W is much pleased with them, and will become a mem- 
ber, as well as several otbers.”’ 


=> 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM MR. MATTHEW SIMPSON, 


Ballston Spa Feb. 15, 1822. 
Siz " 

Tue Society, to which you are secretary, will, I presume, be 
gratified to hear of the spread of peace sentiments in the state of 
New York. In three counties that I have lately visited for the 


* See the letter p. 99. Ihave forborne to give the names of the two 
ministers mentioned in this letter, as I was not authorized to give pub- 
licity to the communications. It is hoped, however, that the liberty 
which has been taken will not be disagreeable to the gentlemen referred 
to, and that what they have written will be useful to others. Epirox. 
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purpose of opening a subscription, Saratoga, Washington and 
Montgomery,—and four towns in Vermont,—Arlington Sand- 
gate, Paulet and Danby—there are 1950 books subscribed for, 
comprising the Solemn Review and seven numbers of the Friend 
of Peace, at 75 cents each,— 700 of the books are delivered, the 
remainder will be published in a week or two from the press in 
this place, where 2000.are in type. 

The author of the Review and the Peace Society must place to 
their own account the exertions of an individual, whose unwaver- 
ing convictions, that war is inconsistent with the Christian char- 
acter, and quite opposed to the principles of the gospel, was 
derived from, I trust a candid and unprejudiced perusal of the 
publications above referred to. Under these impressions I shall 
continue taking subscriptions in other counties. 

The remarkable success of Mr. Simpson, shows what may be 
done in the cause of peace by devoted and energetic exertions. 


EXTRACT FROM THE. FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
PEACE SOCIETY IN LONDON, 


Anotuer year has elapsed, and the Committee of the Peace 
Society are again called upon to report the progress of their 
attempts to fulfil the trust reposed in them. This they do with 
confidence; a confidence not arising from any brilliant results 
produced by their labours; these may be easily overlooked by the 
careless observer, and even not much arrest the attention of some 
who are watching the progress of public institutions towards the 
amelioration of the moral and social condition of the human 
family. Their confidence is_ founded on the rock of Christian 
principle. that cannot be shaken by opposition, by discouraging 
event-, by the scepticism of the well-meaning, but short-sighted, 
who appear, at least with respect to the important principle of our 
Society, to lose their hold of that faith which overcomes the 
world—of that faith in the divine promises which induces to a 
steady perseverance in the path of Christian duty, regardless alike 
of the opposition or of the scoffs of the world. 

When we look around, and view the progress of moral and 
religious institutions extending their influence to the most remote 
parts of the earth, can we take such a survey and not see the finger 
of God! Let us, then, be encouraged not to relax in our en- 
deavours to complete the Christian character of these laudable 
efforts towards the instruction of the rising generation—the propa- 
gation of the gospel through the wide distribution of the Sacred 
Volume, the extermination of the gross superstitions and bloody 
rites of the heathen, and give full effect to the benevolent, the pious 
labours of our Christian brethren, by purifying the Christian pro- 
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fession from the most sanguinary, the most destructive, the most 
demoralizing practice that ever prevailed in ancient or modern 
times.* 

It is a serious and important consideration, that till the Chris- 
tian world can, by the adoption of the pacific principle, bring their 
profession to the touchstone of their Divine Legislator * By this 
shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to 
another”—at every step they take, every effort they make towards 
propagating the Gospel, they will move as men in fetters, and find 
themselves impeded in their progress in the dissemination of the 
pure principles of Christianity, and towards the fulfilment of 
prophecy. For upon the consistency of their missicnary and other 
labours with the word of prophecy, they must depend for the ful- 
ness of the divine blessing on their efforts; and then but not till 
then, will be verified that prophetic declaration, “they shall not 
hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain, for the earth shall be 
full of the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the sea.” 
It is therefore a duty we owe to our Christian brethren to assist 
them to extricate themselves from those shackles, which, unless 
thrown off, will prevent that grand desideratum towards which all 
their and our labours ought to tend, the establishment of Christ’s 
kingdom on the earth. 

Your Committee, impressed with the importance of disseminat- 
ing the principles of peace in other countries, as well as in Great 
Britain, have, during the last year, been actively engaged in en- 
deavouring to extend their operations to the continent of Europe. 
‘Lo effect this object, they have adopted measures to establish a 
Correspondence with persons abroad ; a Circular has consequently 
been printed in English, French and Spanish, and sent abroad for 
distribution Several of our tracts have been conveyed to France, 
Italy and Spain. A Society favourable to the cause of Peace has 
been at length established at Paris, under the sanction of the 
French government. A Prospectus published by that Society, 
developing their views, will be found in the appendix No. I ; also 
the substance of a Letter from our Foreign Secretary, Mr. Bowring, 
giving an account of his attendance at a meeting of the new Soci- 
ety at Paris, to establish a correspondence with our Society. Your 
Committee have just received a letter from a gentleman in an offi- 
cial situation at Gibraltar, who offers to be the Society’s Corres- 
pondent at that place, which promises to afford considerable _facil- 




































































































































* It is an interesting fact, that in some instances where the divine 
precepts of the Gopsel have been suffered, undebssed by our civilized 
and learned sophisms, to produce their genuine fruit among the untutored 
heathen in remote and insolated situations, and in ignorance of the incon- 
sistency of our conduct with the Christian moral code, the result has 
been a relinguisliment of war; and the hatred of contending Chiefs hav- 
ing been converted into the bonds of Christian brotherhood, they have 
‘met together in the same tent, and united in singing praises to the God 
of Peace.” 
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ities for introducing into Spain the pacific principles of the Gospel: 
for the substance of the above letter, see Appendix, No. II 

No new Tract has been added to those previously published, 
since last year; but the Commitice hope, betore the close of 
another year, to announce an increase to the number of these. A 
Compendium of the Tracts has been drawn up for translation into 
the French language, for the use of France. A new Edition of 
No land an Edition of No. III, in Spanish, and the Fourth 
Report have been printed; which, with the Circulars, make in all 
12,250, comprising a total of 219,250 that have been printed since 
the formation of the Society. The sales and distributions this 
year have been about 22,600—the amount of Subscriptions and 
Donations received this year is 403/. 2s. 1d as adjusted to Mid- 
summer last. and above 300 new Subscribers have been reported 
since last year. New Auxiliaries have been established at 
Gloucester and Nailsworth and there is a prospect of one being 
established in the Isle of Guernsey. Your Committee give the fole 
lowing extract from a letter of the Secretary at Nailsworth, as con« 
taining an example worthy to be followed, particularly in districts 
more populous than affluent. ‘We have fixed the sum which 
constitutes a member at $s. per annum, and 1/, donation, from an 
apprehension that we should thereby excite a more general inter- 
est than if the amount was larger; and what we should lose in 
amount of individual subscriptions would be amply compensated in 
numbers; which expectations have been fully realized.” 

The accounts your Committee have received from their country 
Correspondents and from the several Auxiliaries, confirm their 
former conviction, that the holy cause in which they are engaged, 
however small and obscure its progress may appear for a time, 
will finally prevail. The following extract from the Tavistock 
Report proves what good may result from the smallest beginnings. 
“We congratulate the public on the increase that has taken place 
inthe number of subscribers this year, which has advanced from 
thirty to seventy-three. In addition to this we believe we may 
confidently affirm, that the principles on which the institution is 
founded, have, by the circulation of tracts, and the indirect influ- 
ence of your Society, aided by the active exertions of a Ladies’ 
Association, instituted since our last Annual Meeting, taken a 
deeper root, and been more widely diffused in this neighbourhood 
than in any former year.” Your Committee would call the atten- 
tion of the other Auxiliaries to the establishment of Ladies’ Asso- 
ciations, where it can be done with advantage. 


N.B. By the recent arrival of the London Packet, we 
have received a letter and parcels from the Peace Society in 
London, in season to give an extract from their Fifth 
Report, and a few items from the Appendix; but by insert- 
ing these articles we are obliged to suspend several which 
had been assigned for this Number, 
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In examining the list of, subscribers to the London Peace 
Society and its Auxiliaries, it was highly gratifying to find 
ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY NINE FEMALES. May we not 
hope that Women of our country will imitate this example 
of their transatlantic sisters? Men will cease to war, as 
women shall cease to bestow their admiration on military 
destroyers and sanguinary exploits, 

The following article has been collected from the Ap- 
pendix to the Fifth Report of the London Society. 


PROSPECTS IN FRANCE AND SPAIN. 


“THe Society for the application of the Precepts of Christi- 
anity to the Social Relations of Life,” formed at Paris, “ under the 
sanction of the French Government,”’ have published a Prospectus 
im which they say—* The design of the society is to explain and 
recall continually to the human mind the principles of Christianity 
in all their purity—to point out the happy influence which these 
principles possess over the felicity of mankind; and thus to sug- 
gest or revive more and more those sentiments of love and universal 
benevolence, which are so well calculated to establish the reign of 
Peace upon the earth.” 

This Society was founded by men of rank and influence; and 
to promote their design it is proposed “to publish a periodical 
work to display the salutary influence of the principles of Chris- 
tianitv.” 

John Bowring Esq Foreign Secretary to the London Peace 
Society, attended a meeting of the Society in Paris, and a proposal 
for “ cordial cooperation” between the two Societies, so far as 
their objects accorded, was made and accepted 

In a letter to the London Society, dated “ Paris, Aug. 8, 1821,” 
Mr. Bowring states as another important and encouraging fact— 
“that the principal literary publication here, the Reweuw Encyclope- 
digue, has taken up the subject and will give a long article in their 
next number. 

In another letter dated as Madrid in Spain “ Dec 6, 1821,” 
Mr Bowring says, “‘The Committee will be glad to hear that the 
Spanish translation of No. IIL has been reprinted entire in this 
country, in the Cromca Religiosa, and that the subject to which the 
Peace Socicty directs its attention, will soon be treated at length 
by one of the most eminent literary men in Spain, and who will, I 
am sure, do justice to this, as he does to every thing in which he 
employs his pen. 

* On the other side you will have the answer of the Spanish 
Atheneum to my Address to them, which will, I think, ornament 
the pages of the Herald of Peace.” 
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The following is the “ Answer,” referred to by Mr. Bowring. 
“Sin, - 

“The Spanish Atheneum has received and greatly values the 
different works, with which your spontaneous and kind attention 
has favoured its members. ‘They have directed that their special 
gratitude shall be communicated to you by me, with their unani- 
mous determination to co-operate with you in the objects to which 
you direct their attention. Their exertions can be but weak ; those 
of the respected members of the Peace Society will be efficacious, 
though laborious. Their sacred object is such as well accords 
with the spirit of my fellow-labourers of the Athenzum, who, 
being divided into several classes, according to the original plan of 
the institution, will, I doubt not, produce some work in which 
they will employ their best cares, which may make them worthy 


ef having been addressed by the Society for the establishment of 
permanent and Universal Peace. 


God preserve you many years. 


Madrid, 2d Dec. 1821. Faustino Ropriquez Mownoz, 
John Bowring Esq. Secretary. 


AUSPCIOUS OCCURRENCES. 


Is addition to the letters and facts contained in the preceding pages, 
the following items may be regarded as auspicous occurrences, 

1. The Rev. Dr. Holcombe of Philadelphia has published a series of 
Lectures, respecting which a writer in the Freeman’s Journal observes— 
** A more reasonable and unanswerable plea for peace cannot perhaps be 
found than that contained in the several Lectures on the question, 
‘whether carnal warfare is consistent with primitive Christianity.’” In 
an extract from these Lectures we have the following query :— 

“© Who will not readily admit that the truly benevolent Howard, and 
the justly celebrated William Penn, passed through the world, serving 
their generation by the will of God with incomparably more honor and 
safety, in the mild majesty of affable and conciliating manners—with the 
simple habiliments of peace, than any two men ever did, however distine 
guished by their fortunes and talents, in the most splendid and superb 
style of carnal warriors ?” 7 

2 The Members of the Hingham Branch of M. P. S. have published a 
very good Address, delivered to them by the Rev. Charles Brooks. 

3. A Peace Society was organized in Reading, First Parish, on Febru- 
ary 11, 1822, consisting of 18 Members. The following gentlemen were 
elected as officers—Capt Daniel Graves, President; Daniel Flint, Esq. 
Vice President ; Rev. Cyrus Pierce, Secretary ; Capt. J. Putman, Treas- 
urer ;—Directors, David Parker, Edmund Damon, Addison Flint. 

4. A speech of the Kiang of Great Britain to his Parliament February 
6th, contains the following passages :-—“ It is impossible for me not to 
feel deeply interested in any event that may have a tendency to disturb 
the peace of Europe. My endeavours have, therefore, been directed, in 
conjunction with my allies, to the settlement of the differences which 
have unfortunately arisen between the Court of St. Petersburg and the 
Ottoman Porte ; and I have reason to entertain hopes that these differ- 
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ences will be satisfactorily adjusted.”—* I have been able to make a large 
reduction in our Annual expenditures, particularly in the Naval and Mil. 
itary establishments.” 

To the philanthropist, it must be pleasing to find a sovereign disposed to 
exert his influence for the preservation of peace between different nations, 
and to make “a large reduction in the annual expenditures, particu- 
larly in the Naval and Military establishments.” The more such a dis- 
position is displayed, the greater is the probability of durable peace. 

5. In many Members of the Congress of the United States, a disposition 
has appeared similar to that displayed by George IV—to make “ a reduc- 
tion of the annual expenditures,” in regard to the “ Naval and Military 
establishments.” 

6. The Spanish Cortes have passed a decree for the abolition of the 
slave trade. 


. 


Notices.’ 


Tut Constitution of the Massachusetts Peace Society requires, in order 
to membership, the subscription of one dollar annually. 

The annual subscriptions are to be paid on or before the first of February 
in each year. 

The present year, 1822, is the seventh year of the Society. Those who 
have paid for seven years have already advanced seven dollars. But to en- 
courage subscription, and to accommodate those in moderate circumstan- 
ces who may desire the whole series of Numbers of the Friend of Peace, 
it is proposed, that all who may become members this year, shall, if they 
shall desire it, have a copy of the Solemn Review of the Custom of War, 
and of twenty-six No’s of the Friend of Peace, for $3,00. These No’s 
were all published prior to the present year. Then by paying one dollar 
each, they may become members, entitled to copies of all the Tracts of 
the Society for the present year. In other words, for §4,00 any one may 
become a member, entitled to the whole series of tracts, which have been 
mentioned, to the close of 1822. 

Branch Socicties, and Reading Peace Societies, are allowed the whole 
amount of the money which they transmit, in Tracts at the wholesale price. 

Copies of each No. of the Friend of Peace are sold to Peace Societies, 
Booksellers, and benevolent individuals who purchase for distribution, at 
10 dollars per hundred. 

Mr. J. W. Bunprrt, No. 94 Court-street, Boston, is appointed to re- 
ceive subscriptions for the Society, and to deliver tracts to those who 
may wish to become members. He also has the several No’s for sale. If 
any Boston member should fail of otherwise receiving his copy in any 
quarterly distribution, he may obtain it by applying to Mr. Bunpirr. 

J. P. Blanchard, Treasurer of M. P. S. neW transacts the business of 
his office at the Bookstore of the above mentioned J. W. Burditt. 

The Solemn Review and all the No’s of the Friend of Peace will be for 
sale at the Boston Bookstore of Cummines & Hititarn, No. 1 Cornhill. 
At the same store are deposited the parcels directed to members in dif- 
ferent towns, and also to the Branch Societies. 


Osituarr. Died at Dorchester Deac. Samuel Withington. 
’ 


Errata. The numbering of the pages 105 to 112, are by mistake 
printed 165 to 172, much to the regret of the printers and the editor. 
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WITCHCRAFT AND WAR COMPARED. 


*¢ A belief in witchcraft was universal throughout Europe till 
the sixteenth century, and even maintained its ground, with tolera- 
ble firmness, till the middle of the seventeenth. Vast numbers of 
reputed witches were condemned to death every year. 

The latest general frenzy of this sort occurred in New Eng- 
land about the year 1692, when a thirst for denouncing and exe- 
cuting persons became so general, as to invade all the charities 
of private life. 

“« The mania rose at last to so hideous and intolerable a height, 
that the government, to save the people from extermination, or- 
dered all prosecutions for witchcraft to be dropped, and the prison- 
ers to be set at liberty. 

“ It was remarked, not without wonder, that as soon as the 
power of prosecuting was at an end, all reports of witchcraft 
ceased.” 

Percy Anecdotes. 


It is, perhaps, impossible for an enlightened man, of this 
age, to read the history of our ancestors, in relation to 
witchcraft, without mingled emotions of regret, astonish- 
ment, and horror. But it is possible that this lamentable 
delusion may yet be turned to good account, and be made the 
means of opening the eyes of men to another delusion, which 
still exists. 

Our ancestors, on each side of the Atlantic, were, probably, 
honest in their belief, that sanguinary laws for the puanish- 
ment and prevention of witchcraft were just and necessary, 
This delusion was common with the magistrates, the clergy, 
and other classes of people. The laws sanctioned the 
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opinion, and put it in the power of the several classes of 
people, to couumence prosecutions for the imaginary crime. 
‘The very means which were adopted for suppressing the sup- 
posed mischief had the effect of bewildering the minds of men 
and women, and of producing the very phenomena which 
were called witchcralt. So great was the delusion and the 
excitement, that a large portion of the people seem to have 
conducted as though they were in truth under the influence 
of infernal spiriis. 

But as soon as the magistrates became convinced of the 
evil effects of these measures, and annulled ithe power of 
prosecuting, the complaints and reports of witchcraft sub- 
sided. Had the magistrates and the clergy from the begin- 
ning been enlightened on the subject, and had they exerted 
their influence to enlighten the people, what an awful scene 
of fanaticism and horror would have been prevented ! 

At the same period our ancestors of New England were 
also under the influence of delusion, in regard to the best 
means for preventing wars with their Indian neighbours, 
Striking was the contrast between. the spirit and the mea- 
sures adopted by the settlers of New England, and those 
ailopted by the settlers of Pennsylvania; and the different 
results corresponded with the different measures. In the 
former case the effects were, frequent and exterminating 
wars; in the latter, more than seventy years of uninter- 
rupted peace ! 

It is not doubted that our New England settlers were sin. 
cere in the belief that a hostile, menacing attitude, constant 
preparations for war, promptness in revenging wrongs, and 
premiums for Indian scalps, were among the best means of 
peace and self-preservation—as sincere as they were in 
their belief that sanguinary laws were the best means for 
preventing the evils called witchcraft. But in each case the 
mistake was great, and horrible in its consequences, 

In one of these cases the delusion has been dispelled, and 
very little is now heard of witchcraft; but the other delusion 
maintains its ground, in this and other countries, though its 
consequences have been terrible in eVery quarter of the 
globe. It should not be forgotten that an end was produced 
to the.frenzy of New England witchcraft, by * ordering all 
prosecutions for witchcraft to be dropped, and the prisoners 
to be set at liberty.” By similar means the frenzy of war 
may be abolished. Let public opinion be so enlightened as 
to deprive demagogues and wicked rulers of the power of 
making public war, and the work will be accomplished. Let 
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it be fairly understood that sanguinary conflicts between na- 
tions, are as perfectly unnecessary, as sanguinary laws for 
the punishment of witchcraft. As the power of prosecuting 
for witchcraft was annulled, so let public opinion annul the 
power of making war. Then the wars of highwaymen and 
pirates will be the only wars to be dreaded, and these will 
gradually come to an end, 


= 
REVIEW OF SOUTHEY’S REMARKS ON THE IRISH. 


In the 25d chapter of Southey’s Life of Wesley, he gives 
the followi»g account of the ancient people of Ireland :— 


“ Melancholy and anomalous as the civil history of Ireland is, 
its religious history is equally mournful, and not less strange. Even 
at the time when it was called the Island of Saints, and men went 
forth from its monasteries to be the missionaries, not of mona- 
chism alone, but of literature and civilization, the mass of the peo- 
ple continued savage, and was something worse than heathen. 
They accommodated their new religion to their own propensities, 
with a perverted ingenuity, at once humorous and detestable, and 
altogether peculiar to themselves. ‘Thus, when a child was im- 
mersed at baptism, it was customary not to dip the right arm, to 
the intent that he might strike a more deadly ard ungracious blow 
therewith ; and under an opinion, no doubr, that the rest of the 
body would not be responsible at the resurrection, for any thing 
which had been committed by the unbaptized hand. * * * They 
used to rob in the beginning of the year as a point of devotion, for 
the purpose of laying up a good stock of plunder, against Easter ; 
and he whose spoils enabled him to furnish the best entertainment 
at that time, was looked upon as the best Christian,—so they rob- 
bed in emulation of each other; and reconciling their habits to 
their conscience, with a hardihood beyond that of the boldest casu- 
ists, they persuaded themselves that, if robbery, murder, and rape 
had been sins, |’rovidence would never put such temptations in their 
way ; nay, that the sin would be, if they were so ungrateful, as 
not to take advantage of a good opportunity when it was offered 
them. 

« These things would appear incredible if they were not con- 
formable to the spirit of Irish history, fabulous and authentic. Yet 
were the Irish, beyond all other people, passionately attached to 
the religion wherein they were so miserably ill instructed.” 


Such is the character which Mr. Southey has given of the 
{rish Christians of earlier times. We caunot deny the cor- 
rectness of his statements in regard to the inconsistency of 
that people, except in representing such “ perverted ingens- 
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ity,” as, altogether peculiar to themselves.” It may indeed 
be true that no other people had displayed their « ingenuity” 
in precisely the same forms that the Irish did theirs ; but if 
he intended that the Irish, in the cases he has mentioned, did 
worse than other nations had done, he was under a great 
mistake. 

The Irish have not been alone in the display of a « per- 
verted ingenuity,” to reconcile the christian * religion to 
their own propensities,” for war, rapine, and murder. To 
an enlightened Christian no truth is more obvious than this, 
that the spirit of war and the spirit of the Messiah are per- 
fectly opposed to each other; and yet it is a fact, that the 
nations called Christian, have equalled, if not surpassed Ma- 
hometans and pagans, in the indulgence of the war spirit, and 
in their endeavours to cultivate it, and to render it glorious. 
More, it is presumed, than a hundred millions of our race 
have perished in the wars of christian mations with each 
éther—wars, too, as wanton and needless, as were ever 
waged by pagans or by pirates. 

Perhaps it was not “ customary” with the people of any 
country, except Ireland, «when a child was immersed at 
baptism,” to reserve “ the right arm” for the purpose of fight- 
ing; it is, however, a melancholy truth, with regard toa 
great portion of the people in all christian nations, that 
neither their baptism nor any thing else belonging to their 
religion, has operated to restrain them from wars with each 
other. The conduct of the Irish, in respect to baptism, re- 
quired no greater stretch of « perverted ingenuity,” than was 
necessary for others, after professing to be followers of the 
Prince of peace, to make themselves believe, that it was con- 
sistent with their profession to engage in the wanton wars 
of their rulers, and to shed the innocent blood of their 
brethren. 

Another thing laid to the charge of the Irish is, that « they 
used to rob in the beginning of the year as a point of devo- 
tion, for the purpose of laying up a good store of plunder 
against Easter; and he whose spoils enabled him to furnish 
the best entertainment at that time, wa3 looked upon as the 
best Christian.” 

This was indeed a horrible mode of commemorating the re- 
surrection of the Saviour, « who suffered for us, leaving us an 
example that we should follow his steps.” But as bad as 
this was, it would not be difficalt to enumerate a multitude 
of things done by other nations as abominable, and as incon- 
sistent with the christian religion. 
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In how many instances was war made by Christians 
on pagans, with a professed design to convert them to the 
religivn of love and peace. How often have professed minis- 
ters of the gospel pretended to absolve warriors from all 
their sins, and to promise them eternal life through Jesus 
Christ, to excite them to fight like pagans and savages! 
How often has the symbol of the cross been seen wavirig on 
the military standards of each of two armies, when engaged 
in the horrid work of murdering one another! How often 
have christian rulers, indulging the spirit of the devil, pro- 
claimed a needless war, and then called on the ministers of 
religion and other subjects, to set apart a day for prayer to 
the merciful Father of all, for his assistance in the work of 
destroying his children! How often have the memorials of 
the Saviour’s death been administered to abandoned and 
profligate men, to qualify them for a military office! How often 
have these memorials of love been administered to warriors 
when about to stab their brethren to the heart! How often 
have blood-stained trophies of victory been deposited in 
houses dedicated to the worship of the God of love! How 
often have rulers called on their subjects to fight and 
destroy their brethren from regard to that religion which 
requires every man to love his enemies, and not even to ren- 
der evil for evil! Although the gospel requires nothing but 
love and its genuine fruits between man and man, yet how 
constantly do professed christian rulers, when they make 
war, endeavor to excite the spirit of hatred and revenge, 
which the gospel positively forbids! How uniformly in the 
wars of christian nations, have myriads of innocent subjects 
been sacrificed, not to God, but to military men! How 
often have the forms of the christian religion been associated 
with the inhuman celebration of victories, and that too when 
thousands or tens of thousands ofbrethren have been slain or 
reduced to wretchedness and despair! And how often.-have 
military princes or generals been canonized as saints, or 
adored as demigods, for no better reason than their suc- 
cesses in the work of murder and desolation ! 

We might proceed in this manner, and perhaps fill twenty 
pages with such brief allusions to different facts or customs, 
each of which is as palpably inconsistent with humanity, jus- 
tice, and the christian religion. as any thing which Mr, 
Southey has related of the Irish in their savage state. Many 
of the atrocities which have been mentioned, and many more 
which might be named, are not peculiar to ancient times and 
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the most barbarous of the christian nations ; they have been 
practised even in our own age, and in the most civilized 
countries of christendom. 

One remarkable circumstance is mentioned by Mr. Southey, 
in connexion with his facts to prove the ignorance of the 
Irish. While the mass of the people were so * ill instructed” 
in respect to the nature of christianity, as in the immersion 
of a child to reserve “the right arm” for fighting, and by 
robbery to provide for a religious festival ; her monasteries 
were sending forth missionaries to enlighten other parts 
of the world,—and Ireland “ was called the Island of 
Saints !” 

Let these facts be compared with the state of things in 
England for the last fifty years. The people of Great 
Britain have surpassed all other countries not only in send- 
ing abroad the Bible, but in sending missionaries to per- 
suade the heathen to embrace christianity, and to abolish 
their customs of offering human sacrifices. Yet so far have 
the rulers of that nation been from conforming to the pacific 
spirit of the religion they profess, that they have regarded 
their war character as a glory to their country,—and, dur- 
ing the half century, they have probably sacrificed a million 
of their own subjects on the altars of ambition, avarice, and 
revenge ; and slaughtered or ruined a far greater number 
of their brethren of other countries ! 

These facts have not been mentioned from any desire to 
defame the people of Great Britain ; but merely to show the 
dreadful blindness which has prevailed in respect to the 
spirit of the christian religion, even in those countries which 
have been deemed the best informed. In view of the two 
classes of facts mentioned in this article, will not an enlight- 
ened posterity be far more astonished at those of England, 
than at those of Ireland ? 


[== 
REVIEW OF ADDISON’S CAMPAIGN. 


Ir is a matter of just regret that the powers and charms of 
poetry have been so often employed to embellish the worst of 
crimes, and to praise the worst of men. It is high time that 
this pagan policy should be banished from the christian 
world ; and that poetical talents should be exclusively devot- 
ed to the honor of God and the good of his children. 

« The Campaign” was written by Mr. Addison in praise of 
the Duke of Marlborough, who was a principal instigator of 
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the war in which he acquired his renown; and who wished 
to prolong the war even after hundreds of thousands of his 
brethren had been sacrificed. 

That so intelligent and amiable a writer as Mr. Addison, 
should employ his pen in praise of such a warrior, is a re- 
markable instance of the power of delusion.—But thus he 
writes :— 


“ While crowds of princes your deserts proclaim, 
Proud in their number to enrol your name ; 
While emperors to you commit their cause, 

And Anna’s praises crown the vast applause ; 
Accept, great leader, what the muse recites, 
That in ambitious verse attempts your fights.” 


« Ambitious verse /’—Ambitious of gaining applause by 
eulogizing the deeds of a war maker, whose garments were 
stained with the blood of myriads of his fellow men! 


“ Our God-like leader, ere the stream he pass’d, 
The mighty scheme of all his labors cast ; 
Forming the wondrous year within his thought, 
His bosom glow'd with battles yet unfought !”” 


“6 Our God-like leader /’ A « leader,’’ too, who was so in 
love with war, that his “ bosom glow’d with battles yet un- 
fought!” Who but the worshippers of Odin would not be 
ashamed to own a God who bears a moral resemblance to this 
bloodthirsty Duke? And how much would it fall short of 
the grossest blasphemy, to ascribe such a character to the 
Father of mercies? Yet such is the language which delusion 
dictated to a professed Christian ! 


« Britannia’s graceful sons appear in arms, 

Her harass’d troops the heroes presence warms, 
Whilst the high hills and rivers all around, 

With thundering peals of British shouts resound : 
Doubling their speed they march with fresh delight, 
Eager for glory, and require the fight. 

So the staunch hound the trembling deer pursues, 
And smells his footsteps in the tainted dews, 
The tedious track unravelling by degrees : 

But when the scent comes warm in every breeze, 
Fir’d at the near approach he shoots away 

On his full stretch, and bears upon his prey.” 


“ Eager for glory, and require the fight /” What barbarians 
must men be to be “ eager for glory” in fighting and mur- 
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dering one another! Yet such a sanguinary disposition has 
been deemed honorable in military men ! 

** So the staunch hound the t:embling deer pursues.’ This 
is a remarkable compliment to the « God-like leader” and 
his deluded followers! It is, however, one of the most cor- 
rect descriptions contained in the eulogium. With great 
propriety the Duke and his troops are compared to trained 
hounds, thirsting fur blood, and eager in the pursuit of their 
prey. 

‘In vengeance roused the soldier fills his hand 
With sword and fire, and ravages the land ; 

A thousand villages to ashes turns, 

In crackling flames a thousand harvests burns. 

To the thick woods the woolly flocks retreat, 
And, mix’d with bellowing herds, confus’dly bleat, 
Their trembling lords the common shade partake, 
And cries of infants sound in every brake.” 


Such are the horrible exploits which Mr. Addison thought 
proper to extol in his «¢ God-like leader,” and such are the 
deeds of war which have long been praised by Christians ! 
But we may boldly ask, what worse deeds might have been 
expected of men under a devil-like “leader?” And what 
evidence can be produced that more atrocious deeds were 
ever perpetrated by Satan himself? But the poet ven- 
tures to add,— 


“ Marlborough’s exploits appear divinely bright, 

And strongly shine in their own native light ; 

Praised of themselves, their genuine charms they boast, 
And those who paint them truest, praise them most.” 


“ Divinely bright” What views of the “ Divine” cha- 
racter must this writer have possessed, while thus extolling 
the barbarous exploits of a warrior, when « thousands of vil- 
lages,” and “ thousands of harvests” are wantonly destroyed 
by fire, when myriads of unoffending inhabitants are mur- 
dered or reduced to wretchedness and despair ; “ and cries 
of infants sound from every brake !” 

Is it possible that such * cries” could be music in the ear 
of this poet! or that such scenes of horror, crime, and woe 
could furnish him with a delightful theme of meditation, exul 
tation, and eulogy! If warring passions thus bewilder th: 
human mind, and dispose men to « call evil good.” what rea- 
son has every man to tremble for himself who is under their 
influence ! 
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Let the reader compare the warring deeds of the Duke of 
Marlborough, with the beneficent deeds of the Prince of peace 5 
then ask himsetf this question—Can heaven and hell furnish 
a more perfect contrast? We have quoted but -a small part 
of the Eulogium, but enough to show that the mind of Mr. 
Addison was strangely bewildered by the delusions of war. 


INCORRECT ESTIMATES OF Mrs. Hannan More. 


The Christian Observer for September 1820 contains 
extracts from a review of the Reign of George III, by Mrs. 
Hannah More. In her enumeration of occurrences which 
contributed to the glory of that reign, are the following pas- 
sages : 

‘Put the peculiar glory which distinguishes the period we are 
commemorating, is het of having wiped out the foulest blot 
that ever stained, not only the character of Christian Britain, but 
of human nature itself, the abolition of the opprobrious traffic in 
the human species.’ 

‘In this reign, also, it has been our preeminent glory to have 
fought single handed against the combined world.’ 


The remarks now to be made will not proceed from any 
prejudice against Mrs. More, nor against George III, nor 
against the people of Great Britain ; but from a desire to 
correct mistakes and promote the welfare of man. 

In the first extract, the slave-trade is denounced as the 
‘foulest blot that ever stained’ the character of any people. 
It was indeed a ¢ foul blot’ on the character of every people 
that had any concern in the traffic ; and the philanthropists of 
Britain are entitled to great respect for what they did to ef- 
fect its abolition. Buta much fouler blot is still found on the 
character of Britain. Her disposition to settle her national 
disputes by the barbarous appeal to arms, her readiness to 
engage in the quarrels of other countries, and to extend her 
own empire by rapine and murder, in a word, her love of war. 
This is the blot of blots, the stain of stains, the reproach of 
‘ Christian Britain,’ and of every country in which this spirit 
predominates. A viler trait never appeared in the character 
‘ of human nature itself,’ and may we not justly add, nor even 
in the character of the devil ? 

Yet, instead of lamenting this war character in her coun- 
trymen, Mrs. More seems to regard it with approbation. 
Hence, in the other extract, she says, ‘In this reign, also, it 
has been our preeminent glory to have fought single handed 
against the combined world.’ 
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Who would have expected this language from such an en- 
lightened female, such a pious and moral writer? But what 
is man, and what is woman, when under the influence of war 
delusions, the admiration of fighting glory! Of Ishmael, or 
his posterity, it was foretold, that ¢ his hand should be against 
every man and every man’s hand against him.’ Is this fight- 
ing character the preeminent glory of the Ishmaelites, the 
Arabs, or the Algerines? If not, why should it be the glory 
of ¢ Christian Britain ?’ 

What was done in the reign of George III, for the aboli- 
tion of the African slave trade, was indeed a glorious 
achievement, But almust the whole of that reign was spent 
by Britain in carrying on the diabolical war trade, in which 
she probably sacrificed more than a million of her own sub- 
jects, and slaughtered and rained a still greater number of 
the people of other countries. But for what was all this 
waste, havoc and murder? In the long list of her wars, 
during that reign, there is perhaps not one which might not 
have been easily avoided, had her rulers been uniformly and 
duly governed by pacific principles, 

By the last remark we do not mean to assert that in all 
these wars, Britain was the aggressor, nor more generally to 
blame than the nations on whom her wars were waged. 

It is believed to be a truth of general application, that if 
the spirit of peace governs in either of two nations, war be- 
tween them will be avoided. But a nation that glories in a 
fighting character will seldom be at a loss for pretexts for 
war, and will easily be persuaded that all her wars are just 
and necessary. 

Of the 60 years’ reign of George III, nearly 50 were spent 
by the British government in butchering and distressing the 
human species, in one quarter of the world or another. An 
awful weight of responsibility, and of guilt, must have rest- 
ed somewhere ; and the fact, that so many years were spent 
in this horrid work, must form an enormous drawback on the 
glory of that reign. It affords proof that ‘Christian Bri- 
tain’ has been governed by counsels as hgstile to the precepts 
of Christianity, as to the peace of the world. 

Besides, ¢ the opprobrious traffic in the human species’ has 
not been confined to the commerce in Africans. The soldiers 
in regular armies are as truly enslaved, as any beings on 
earth ; and how many hundreds of thousands of British sub- 
jects were thus enslaved, and even offered in sacrifice on the 
altars of ambition, avarice or revenge, in thereign of George 
II[! Inthe same reign, how many hundreds of thousands 
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of the military slaves of other countries were bought or hired, 
to fight and kill, or be killed, in government quarrels, en- 
tirely foreign to their personal interests! And what was 
this but buying or hiring men to expose their own lives in do- 
ing the work of murder? The right of any government thus 
to ‘traffic in slaves and souls of men,’ we confidently deny. 

Though we have made these remarks on the reign of 
George III, we believe him to have been in many respects 
an amiable and worthy man ; and, aside from the pernicious 
influence of war delusions, he was probably one of the best 
of European monarchs. 

The tongues and pens of Christian ladies should be em- 
ployed for better purposes than those of praising successful 
war. Their influence should all be thrown into the scale of 
peace. The writings of Mrs. More, though generally of a 
pious and benevolent tendency, furnish evidence that her eyes 
were too often dazzled and captivated by the splendor of 
fighting glory, especially in her own countrymen. She has, 
however, written many things respecting warriors, which are 
justly entitled to approbation. In her ¢ Examination of the 
claims of those princes who have obtained the appellation of 
THE GREAT,’ she has many excellent remarks. One para- 
graph oa Leopold of Lorrain we transcribe with great plea- 
sure, 


‘If the true grandeur of a prince consists, not in adding to his 
territory by conquests ; not in enriching it by plunder ; not in adorn- 
ing it by treasures wrung from the hard hand of industry; but in 
converting a neglected waste into a cultivated country ; in peo- 
pling and rendering fruitful a land desolated by long calamities ; 
in preserving peace in a small state, when all the great sta‘es of 
Europe were ravaged by war; in restoring plenty to a famished 
people, and raising a depressed nobility to affluence; in paying 
the debts of a ruined gentry, and giving portions to their daugh- 
tefs ; in promoting virtue, literature and science ; in making it the 
whole object of his reign to render his subjects richer, happier and 
better than he found them; in declaring that he would not reign 
a moment longer than he thought he could be doing good to his 
people ;—then was Leopold, sovereign of the small dukedom of 
Lorrain, more justly entitled to the appellation of THz Great, 
than the Alexanders, the Cxsars and the Louises, who filled the 
page of history with praises, aud the world with tears.’ 


What a happy world this might be, if all the rulers of na- 
tions and of states were of the amiable character ascribed to 
Leopold ! But how striking the contrast between his reign 
and the reign of George III! 





The worthy French Governor. 


THE WORTHY FRENCH GOVERNOR. 


“ Wuen Catherine of Medicis had persuaded Charles 1X, to 
massacre all the Protestants in France, orders were sent to the 
Governors of the different provinces, to put the Hugonots to death 
in their respective districts. One Catholic Governor, whose mem- 
ory will be ever dear to humanity, had the courage to disobey 
the cru 1 mandate. ‘ Sire,’ said he, in a letter to his sovereign, 
* J have too much respect for your majesty, not to persuade my- 
self that the order I have received must be forged ; but if, which 
God forbid, it should be really the order of your majesty, 1 have 
too much respect for your personal character to obey it.” ” 


Percy Jinecdotes—Humanity. 


Here we behold an intrepid, humane Governor, respect- 
fully but positively refusing to obey a cruel command of his 
sovereign. This refusal at that period andoubtedly exposed 
the Governor both to censure and peril. But at this day 
there is not perhaps one well informed man in christendom 
who would not censure the mandate of the King and justify 
the Governor, in refusing to obey it. 

Indeed the r ght of Kings to take the lives of subjects for 
supposed error in their religious opinions, though once gene- 
rally admitted, is now as generally denied. And what is the 
consequence of this change in public sentiment? A corres- 
pendent change in the conduct of rulers. Such mandates 
have ceased to be issued. At this day such an order from 
any government in christendom would be regarded with hor- 
ror, and would expose its author to deposition and infamy, if 
not to death. 

But why this general horror at the thought of murdering 
men for their religious opinions? Because itis now per- 
ceive that rulers possess no such right as was formerly im- 
agined, and that such conduct is repugnant to the benign 
spirit of the Christian religion, to the plain dictates of rea- 
son, to the rights of conscience, the unalienable rights of 
man. Hence it is seen that rulers who assume such power 
over the lives of men are either atrocious tyrants, or deluded 
enthusiasts ; snd that mandates from an earthly ruler which 
require what God forbids, are not to be obeyed, because 
+«« God is greater than man.” 5 

Children are required by the gospel to obey their parents 
in the Lord. but not against the Lord. The same principle 
applies to the subject, in regard to the commands of his ruler. 
(n this principle enlightened men of this age will justify the 
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humane French Governor, in refusing to obey a murderous 
command, On the same principle, when men shall have be- 
come sti!l more enlightened, subordinate officers will refuse 
to execute the wanton commands of Kings, for making war 
on their fellow men, 

The order of Churles IX, to destroy all the Protestants of 
France, was no more repugnant to the principles «f justice, 
or the laws of Jehovah, than were the mandates of Louis 
XIV, or Napoleon Bonaparte, for making war on the neigh- 
boring nations. It is a truth which ought to be known, 
and which surely will be known, that the rulers of one nation 
have no more right to invade the territories of another peo- 
ple, to distress or destroy innocent subjects for the alleged 
offences of their rulers, than they have to slaughter their own 
subjects, for dissenting from an established creed. When 
subjects are called on to wage such wars on their brethren, 
if they cannot in all respects adopt the language of the French 
Governor, they should at least be able to say—- We have 
«too much respect for” the authority and the laws of God, 
and too much love for our fellow men, to obey such unjust 
and horrible mandates '’ 

Among the many deplorable occurrences in christendom 
for the last five hundred years, there has seldom been a dec- 
laration of one government for making war on another, 
which was either more necessary or more just, than was the 
mandate of Charles IX, for the destruction of the French 
Protestants. For it is neither necessary nor just to destroy 
the innocent ; and it is certain that as wars are usually con- 
ducted, the evils principally fall on those who had no concern 
in the offences for which they are said to be waged. No 
wrong whatever of a ruler can make it right to kill innecent 
subjects for his offences. 


=_—= 
JACK THE GIANT QUELLER. 


“ Tue laws they were made for the little, 
The laws they were made for the little, 
In the hands of the strong, 
All the ties that belong, 
To justice and honor are brittle. 


* The laws they were made for the little, 
The laws they were made for the little, 





Jack the Grant Queller. 


It is not by right, 
But by wrong doing might, 
That giants still ’scape a committal.” 


These lines from the poet Brooke are full of important 
meaning ; and though written nearly a century ago, they are 
applicable in the present age. In our own country the laws 
are too often treated as though “ they were made for the lit- 


tle,” and for them only. In many instances it is evident, 
that 


“In the hands of the strong, 
All the ties that belong 
To justice and honor are brittle.” 


How often do men who are elevated by office, in the most 
flagrant manner, violate the laws which they have solemnly 
sworn to support. Do we not see “ giants,” in wealth and 
in wickedness, break through the ** cobwebs” of human laws, 
and escape with impunity.—while the « little” are entangled, 
arrested, imprisoned, and hanged, for crimes less offensive 
to God, and less injurious to society ? 

When a « little” or poor man, in a quarrel with his neigh- 
bor is known to lave been guilty of murder, if he attempts 
to escape, a hue and cry is raised, and a reward is offered 
for his apprehension. If taken, he is pretty sure to swing 
for his offence. But duellists, who are in fact murderers by 
profession and practice, when they kill, they not only escape 
punishment, but are allowed to continue in offices of honor 
and profit. Not only do military and naval officers assume 
the right of murdering one another in duels, in defiance of 
all laws, but the same pretended right is assumed. in the 
Southern and Western States, by magistrates, judges, legis- 
lators. and even by members of Congress. Truly it may 
be said, 

Tt is not by 
But by wrong a might, 
That giants still ’scape a committal re 


Within a short time, accounts have bows published of a duel 
in England, between the Duke of Bedford and the Duke of 
Buckingham ; also of one in this country between Mr. Mc 
Duffie, a member of Congress, and Colonel Cumming ! 
What a disgrace to the two nations, that such Gothic barba- 
rity should be tolerated! Can such men be justly called 
« gentlemen of honor?” Certainly not; unless the terms 
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are used ironically, to denote barbarians or privileged mur- 
derers. 

Duellists seem to have the same opinion of the laws of Je- 
hovah that they have of human laws—that « they were made 
for the little,” without any respect to men of dueling dignity, 
To enlightened men it must be evident, that such examples 
of those in office are pernicious, and that they ought to be 
deemed infamous. Is it not then time to inquire whether du- 
ellists do not forfeit all claim to public confidence, and all 
right to protection from the laws of their country? What 
ground have we for confidence in a man who violates his 
oath, and by deliberate, murderous combat, treats the laws 
of his country and the laws of his God, as of no authority in 
respect to himself? And what claim has he to protection 
from those laws which he wantonly tramples under his feet, 
and which by his own example, he teaches others to trans- 
gress? If the duel be considered as a tribunal for the deci- 
sion of a controversy, it may justly be denominated the tri- 
bunal of barbarians, madmen, or fools. For civilized men, 
of common serge and sane minds can never refer a dispute 
to this Gothic court, which disregards the laws of civiliza- 
tion and which makes its decisions without any respect to 
right or justice. 

How perfectly ridiculous and contemptible do men of rank 
appear, when they meet for a duel, measure their distance, 
and deliberately shoot at each other, to decide a question of 
alleged wrong! Then, if one or both be killed. the seconds 
report the affair as settled according to the laws of honor. 
But if both survive, and one or both be wounded, they mutu- 
ally profess satisfaction. When they have done their worst 
to injure one another, they have done all that the laws of 
honor require ! 

What detestable laws! What insanity or barbarism must 
possess the minds of those, who prefer such laws to the laws 
of civilization, and to the benevolent laws of Jehovah! Can 
men of such a character be deemed worthy of a seat in the 
Parliament of Great Britain, or in th® Congress of the 
United States ? 


Tt is not by right, 
But by wrong doing might, 
That such men still ’scape a committal.” 


But after all that can be said against duelling, as a tribu- 
nal for obtaining right or redressing wrong, it is but a faint 
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and partial miniature of the barbarity, injustice, and absur- 
dity of resorting to public war, to decide the disputes of 
nations. 

What is to be found in the history of ancient barbarism, so 
astonishing to an enlightened mind as this fact, that men of 
our own times, calling themselves Christians, are se under 
the dominion of prejudice and passion, as to attach the ideas 
of justice. honor, and glory. to duelling and public war—to 
deeds of mutual violence and murder! Is greater madness 
to b¢ found among the maniacs of Bedlam ? 


A GLORIOUS EXAMPLE IN WASHINGTON. 


In 1754, Washington was stationed at Alexandria with a 
regiment, of which he was Colonel. At an election fur mem- 
bers of the Assembly, Washington was in fivor of Colonel 
G. Fairfax. and Mr. W. Payne headed the friends of Wil- 
liam Elzey 

In the course of the contest, Washingtéh grew warm, 
and said something offensive to Mr. Payne, who elevated 
his shelalah, and at one blow, extended our hero on the 
ground. 

News was soon carried to the regiment that their comman- 
der was murdered by the mob. In a moment the whole regi- 
ment was under arms, and in rapid motion towards the town, 
burning for venzeance, During this time Washington was 
so far recovered as to go out and meet his enraged soldiers, 
who crouded around him with joy to see him alive. 

After thanking them for such evidence of attachment, he 
assured them that he was not hurt, and begged them by their 
love to him and their duty, to return peaceably to their bar- 
racks. 

Feeling himself the aggressor, he resolved to make Mr. 
Payne the honorable reparation of asking his pardon. Early 
next morning he wrote a polite note to Mr. Payne, to meet 
him at the tavern. f 

Payne took it for a challenge, and repaired to the tavern 
in full expectation of smelling gunpowder. But what was 
his surprize, on entering the chamber, to see in lieu of a 
brace of pistols, a decanter of wine and a pair of glasses 
on the table. 


Washington rose to meet him, and offering his hand with 
a smile, began—* Mr, Payne, to err sometimes is nature ; 
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to rectify error is always glory : I believe I was wrong in 
the affair of yesterday ; you have had, I think, some satisfac- 
tion, and if you deem that sufficient, here is my hand, let us 
be friends.” 

An act of such sublime virtue, produced its proper effect 
on the mind of Mr. Payne, who from that moment became 
the most enthusiastic admirer and friend of Washington. 

Abridged from the Baltimore Patriot. 
Remarks. 


«¢ He that ruleth his own spirit is better than he who tak- 
eth a city.” Lu the first instance Washington was overcome 
by his passions; but in the second, he was the conqueror. 
Of the many anecdotes of this great man, I recollect no one 
in which he appears to better advantage. 

In no other instance, perhaps, did he ever make a greater 
display of true courage and magnanimity. Compared with 
the course which he adopted, how mean and contemptible 
would he have appeared, had he sought revenge by a duel, 
and added sin to sin! 

How cowardly and barbarous then is the conduct of duel- 
lists in general, when compared with the just, humane, and 
dignified conduct of Washington, in retracting his own wrong 
and presenting the hand of friendship to one who had ren- 
dered to him evil for evil—a severe blow for an offensive 
word, 

Let it be the care of Christians to give proper celebrity to 
to such examples of magnanimity and self command.—Such 
elevation of mind above the influence of barbarous customs : 
then duelling and war will soon cease to be popular, and be 
banished from the world. 





LOSS OF THE ALBION. 


On the 22d of April, 1822, the ship Albion of New York, 
for Liverpool, was wrecked on the coasts of Ireland, and be- 
tween forty and fifty persons perished.—A considerable 
number of whom were passengers of respectable character. 


** The intelligence of this melancholy event produced in New 
York the most painful sensations, and will be most extensively la- 
mented by the friends of the numerous passengers in almost every 
part of the continent. Capt. Williams was one of our most res- 
pectable ship-masters, and highly esteemed asa citizen. He has 
left a wife and seven children to lament his melancholy fate. In 


these feelings the citizens of Boston fully sympathize. 
Vol. III, No, 5. § 
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“ Letters from Liverpool say that the news of the loss of the 
Albion caused such a gloom, that all mercantile business was near- 
ly suspended during the day.” 

Newspapers. 


On the loss of the Albion the Liverpool Courier containéd 
a poetical effusion, from which the following lines were 
selected :— 


« Columbia’s seamen will the loss deplore, 
While Britons mourn the glass so quickly run ; 
Responding grief resounds from shore to shore, 
And owns, in point of love, they are but one.” 


In these extracts we behold sympathies and feelings honor- 
able to human nature—brethren of one coantry weeping with 
those who weep in another. But how very different have 
been the feclings of the people of these two countries on for- 
mer occasions, far more disastrous and deplorable ! 

Had it now been atime of war between Britain and the 
United States, and had the Albion been a ship of the line, 
sunk in an engagement with a British ship of the same size, 
or had the Albion sunk the British ship with 500 seamen ; 
this would have been an occurrence much more lamentable 
than the one which has recently called forth such amiable 
expressions of sympathy ; yet how different would have been 
the feelings of the people of the two countries! On the one 
side there would have been deep regret and mortification, on 
account of the loss, but principally for the loss of naval 
glory, excepting what would have been felt by near relatives 
of the sufferers. On the other side there would have been in- 
human celebrations, savage exultations, rejoicings, and revel- 
lings, even if there had been 200 killed and wounded on the 
part of the victors ! 

These observations have been made on the ground of what 
has been heretofore usual in war; and I verily believe that 
the picture is in no part too highly colored, although it must 
appear horrible to reflecting men in time of peace. 

How detestable, then, is the influence of war on the human 
character! How bewildering, malignant, and diabolical ! 
“How perfectly the reverse of every thing christian, amiable, 
or praiseworthy! How desirable that such friendly feelings 
as have been displayed since the logs of the Albion should be 
perpetuated between the people of the two nations! - What an 
unchristian and infernal spirit must possess the minds of 
those writers, in both countries, who exert their influence to 
keep alive in the minds of their fellow citizens the hatreds 
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which occurred by former wars! What epithet, in any lan- 
guage, can fully express the turpitude of such a disposition ? 
Let men of such a temper no longer be deemed Christians, 
philanthropists, or patriots, unless they are also admitted to 
be insane. 


THE DEVIL OF THE SOUTH. 


“ Puitrp II. was called the Devil of the South, because he 
troubled all Europe, in the South of which Spain lies.” 
Memorrs of Sully, Vol. i. Note p. 511. 


This Spanish monarch died in 1598, after having endured 
for eight or nine months the most “ agonizing torments,” 
Before his death he wrote an instrument for the admonition 
of his son, which Sully calls a « Will.” In this he made a 
confession of numerous faults, ‘* He blames himself less, for 
his profusion of money than that of blood ; and indeed, says 
Sully, the confession he makes, that he had sacrificed twenty 
millions of men to his lust of dominion, and laid more coun- 
tries waste than all he owned in Europe, is enough to raise 
horror in any mind not wholly divested of humanity.” 

This horrible carrage and desolation included not only 
what he did as “the Devil” of Europe, but what he did as’ 
the Exterminator of the natives of the West India islands and 
South America. He became odious in the view of his own 
people in Spain ; they regarded him ag having * almost 
drowned the new world with the blood of its inhabitants.” 


* EDICT OF YONT-CHING, A CHINESE EMPEROR. 


“Tis Prince made an order, that throughout the whole ex- 
tent of the empire no person should. be put to death before the 
criminal process had been transmitted to him, and presented ‘hrice. 
Two reasons, which were the motives of this edict, are as respecta- 
ble as the rule itself. - One was, the consideration that should ever 
be had of a man’s life; and the other, the tenderness that a King 
should have for his people.” 

Age of Louis XIV. Vol. ii. p. 411. 

The “ reasons” assigned for this edict were indeed « res- 
pectable.” How happy it would be for the world if all sove- 
reigns and rulers wereduly influenced by “ the consideration 
that shoald ever be had of a man’s life,” and “ the tenderness 
that a king,” or a ruler, should have of his people.” 
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When such feelings and sentiments shall be generally exem- 
plified, by men in power, wars will cease to the ends of the 
earth, and private murders will seldom occur. The little 
regard which rulers have shown to the lives of men, and the 
little «* tenderness,” which they have displayed towards their 
people, will account for the greater number of private mur- 
ders which have been perpetrated. 


PREVALENCE OF ROBBERY BY LAND AND SEA. 


Wuue reflecting on the numerous robberies announced in 
the newspapers within a few years, a striking remark of 
Voltaire occurred to my mind. In reproaching the clergy 
for their inconsistency in preaching so much against the 
«¢ smaller evils,” while they were silent in regard to the rob- 
beries and murders committed ‘under the pretence of just 
and necessary war, he observes,— 


“ Put together all the vices of all ages and places, and they will 
not come up to the mischiefs and enormities of one campaign.” 


This remark, though extravagant, approaches so near the 
truth, as to deserve the serious attention of thuse who are en- 
gaged in devising or executing means for the suppression of 


piracy and highway robbery. These private depredations 
have been the cause of much indignation and alarm ; but 
they are in truth the « smaller evils,” when compared with 
the crimes of public war. 

It may be worthy of the consideration of rulers, and of 
every class of citizens, whether, in permitting these private 
acts of rapine and violence, it has not been the design of 
Providence, to lead the nations to reflect on the source of these 
mischiefs, and to compare these evils with the robberies and 
murders of public war. It cannot be doubted that the wars 
of Europe and America, within the last thirty years, have 
been the seminaries in which a large portion of the private 
robbers and pirates received their education ; and it will be 
very difficult to show that their present employment is more 
unjust or more injurious, than that for which they formerly 
received the license and the approbation of their respective 
governments. 

Let the aggregate of all the losses of property and of lives, 
in Europe and America, which have been occasioned by the 
rapacity and violence of private depredators, within the last 
six years, be compared with the mischiefs occasioned by the 
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public wars of the six preceding years; will not the former 
be found to the latter as a drop of the bucket to the ocean, or 
as the dust of the balance to a mountain? The aggregate 
of crimes and mischiefs occasioned by Napoleon’s campaign 
in Russia, was probably an hundred fold greater, than the 
aggregate of all the unlicensed depredations and murders 
which have occurred in Europe for a thousand years, Yet 
to what multitudes of men has that Mammoth Robber been an 
object of admiration and praise ! 

Should the prevalence of piracy and ¢<land-privateering” 
be the means of leading the rulers of Christendom duly to 
reflect on the more horrid enormities which they themselves 
have sanctioned and approved, unspeakable benefits will re- 
sult to the several nations. 





THE WILD BOAR’S DEFENCE. 


A Boar who had enjoy’d a happy reign 

For many a year, and fed on many a man, 

Call'd to account, softening his savage eyes, 

Thus, suppliant, pleads his cause below he dies :— 


¢ For what am I condemn d? My crime’s no more 
To eat a man, than yours to eat a boar; 

We seek not you, but take what chance provides. 
Nature and mere necessity our guides. 

You murder us in sport, then dish us up 

For drunken feasts, a relish for your cup, 

We lengthen not our meals; but you must feast, 
Gorge till your bellies burst.—Pray who's the beast ? 


‘ With your humanity you keep a fuss, 
But are in truth worse beasts than all of us ; 
We prey not on our kind, but you, dear Brother ! 
Most beastly of all beasts, devour each other. 
Kings worry kings, neighbor with neighbor strives, 
Fathers and sons, friends, brothers, husbands, wives, 
By fraud or force, by poison, sword, or gun, 
Destroy each other, every mother’s son.’ 
Granville. 


=== 







THE MAELSTROM. 


Near Moskoe isle and the Norwegian shores, 
A vast, terrific Whirlpool yawns and roars ; 
Its thunders range for many a league around, 
And say to men—Keep ye on distant ground ! 
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But if incautious, or by*sad surprise, 

A boat or ship—how great soe er the size 

Is caught within the vortex, four miles wide, 

The whirling wave becomes its fatal guide. 

The frightened crew exert their powers in vain ; 

Nor strength, nor skill their safety can obtain. 

At first, more slow they move, in circles large, 

And fondly hope and strive for their discharge 

From this dread scene: Alas! it is too late, 

The lessening circles hurry on their fate ; 

While round and round they sail, they draw more near 
The central gulph, where they must disappear ; 

Here down they’re whirl’d to depths unknown to men, 
No more to see the light of day again. 


In view of such a scene, what horrors rise ! 
What mortal could refrain from ardent cries 
To Him who rules, and who alone can save, 
Or raise the dead from this horrific grave ! 


But lo! what moral Whirpools sin has raised, 

By far more dreadful, though by Folly praised ! 
The Whirlpool Dissiration bears along 

On its seductive waves, a numerous throng. 

In this short course to wo, those in the rear, 

See those in front ingulph’d each passing year ; 
Yet with these premonitions full in view, 

Heedless, unawed, their course they still pursue ;— 
They hope retreat, ere they shall lose their breath, 
But habit binds them o’er to vice and death, 


See Martial Whirlpools too, of wondrous fame, 

The curse of nations and their rulers’ shame,— 

Who, in pretence of seeking public good, 

Resort to war, and deluge states in blood ! 

Such dire commotions, form’d by human pride, 

Whelm men by myriads in their whirling tide,— 

Involve whole countries in a flood of wo, 

And deal destruction both to friend and foe : 

Yet this infernal policy of state, 

Exalts the robber, styles the murderer “ Great.” 
¥ Repository. 


== 


QUERIES OF ANAXARCHUS. 


In the Columbian Centinel for June 29th, we observed the following 
article :-— 

“ Mn Rvssex1,—Will you permit me to inquire, through the channel of 
your paper, whether a man who should advertise for sale, false keys ele- 
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gant and complete, would not incur the charge of encouraging theft, rob- 
bery, and house-breaking? Or if he should advertise poison in proper po- 
tions for producing immediate death, in portable cases for occasional use, 
would he not be chargeable with encouraging the horrid practice of assas- 
sination ? If these inquiries should be answered in the affirmative, as it is 
presumed they will be without hesitation, what can. be said of those who 
advertise ‘‘ elegant duelling pistols in cases complete,” but that they 
thereby encourage the equally horrid practice of duelling, by informing 
the honorable murderer, where he may obtain, and inviting him to pur- 
chase the instruments of his infernal business? 

** May it not be further queried, whether those who publicly advertise the 
instruments of unlawful acts do not thereby become accessaries before the 
fact, to all the guilt that the actual sale and subsequent use of them may 
produce? And does not the law that prohibits ducliing, likewise prohibit 
the sale of “duelling pistols?” And may not the attention of the Attor- 
ney and Solicitor Generals be properly attracted to such unlawful adver- 
tisements, if unlawful they are ? 

“If no other good effect can be expected from the publication of the 
above queries, than preserving from public insult, the law, and the friends 
of the law, which perhaps may be fairly calculated upon, this alone would 
gratify the feelings of your old correspondent. 


AMNAXARCHUS. 


It is gratifying to observe the progress of light, the grad- 
ual advances of humane sentiments, and how one discovery 
naturally prepares the way for another. The queries of 
Anaxarchus are founded on this principle,—that it is wrong 
to countenance or encourage a practice which is morally evil 
in its nature and pernicious in its effects. On this principle 


the Westminster Assembly of Divines say—* The sixth com- 
mandment forbiddeth the taking away of our own lives and 
the lives of others unjustly, and whatsoever tendeth thereunto.” 
On the same principle was founded the common maxim— 
“ The partaker or receiver is as bad as the thief.” 

Anaxarchus is correct in supposing that duelling is coun- 
tenanced and encouraged by advertisements which inform the 
‘‘ murderer” where he may obtain * elegant duelling pistols 
in cases complete ;” and that to advertise these instruments 
of murder is as immoral, as it would be thus to inform the 
robber where he may obtain «+ false-keys,” or to inform the 
assassin where he may purchase fatal potions of poison, ready 
prepared for use, 

What then shall be said of the innumerable and more di- 
rect methods of countenancing and encouraging * the equally 
horrid practice” of public war? Shall a trader be censured 
for encouraging private robbery or murder, in advertising 
for sale the means or instruments of mischief and cruelty, 
while the practice of public robbery and murder is openly 
encouraged and applauded, as just, necessary, and glorious ; 
nay, while the greater part of the revenues of each christian 
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government, is devoted to the support of this diabolical 
custom ! 

If «* those who publicly advertise the instruments of unlaw- 
ful acts become accessaries to all the guilt that the actual sale 
and subsequent use of them produce,” how great must be his 
share of guilt who employs his talents and influence to sup- 
port the popularity of national hostilities. 

The queries of Anaxarchus open a spacious field for im- 
portant inquiries and reflections. Those who shall enter the 
field with impartial desires to know the truth, may find am- 
ple evidence, that the traders who advertise « duelling pis- 
tols/’ are not the only men in our country who are *‘ charge- 
able with encouraging” fashionable and “ horrid” murder. 


In some future Number this subject will, perhaps, be more 
fully discussed. 


POLITICAL TOASTS. 


Amone the many toasts, given at the late Anniversary of 
Independence, and which have been since published in the 
Newspapers, we observed two which are worthy of special 
notice. One of which was given by the Mayor of Boston ; 
the other by Mr. Blake, the District Attorney. 


By Mr. Phillips, the Mayor. 
“ The Commonwealth of Massachusetts : The courage and faith 


ef the Patriot she cherishes—the soil can never nourish the pride 
and malignity of the Duellist.” 


The genuine Patriot in opposition to the Duellist, is one 
who is ready to hazard his life in promoting the peace and 
happiness of his fellow citizens; and not one who under a 
pretext of patriotism is willing to involve two nations in the 
crimes and calamities of war. The latter character is in no 
respect to be preferred to the Duellist, who does his own 
fighting instead of involving thousands of innocent people in 
death or ruin to settle his quarrels. 

It is pleasing to see men of respéctable standing in society, 
boldly denouncing the barbarous practice of duelling, as one 
which cannot find support in «* Massachusetts.” 


By the District Attorney. 


“ The Orator of the day :—Let our practice conform to his pre- 


cepts, and we require not for our protection the aid of armies 
and navies.” 
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We have neither heard nor seen the oration referred to, 
but from the favorable account given of it in this Toast, we 
presume that it was one in which the duties of impartial jus- 
tice, diffusive benevolence, and care to preserve peace, were 
inculcated ; otherwise a conformity to its precepts would not 
have been deemed sufficient to supersede the use of “ armies 
and navies.” 

If the District Attorney had a correct view of the « pre- 
cepts” of the Orator, it is desirable that they should be seen 
and understood by all the rulers of every country ; and that 
these rulers should give an example of that « practice” which 
would free the nation from the enormous expense of “ armies 
and navies” for their protection.” If the * precepts” of 
the Orator were borrowed from the gospel, a * practice” 
conformable to them would doubtless afford far more * pro- 
4ection’’ than all the fleets and armies of the universe. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM NOVA SCOTTA. 
Letter from G. G. Gauld. 


Rawdon, N.S April 24th, 1822 

Rev. Sir.—It becomes my duty to inform you that in conse- 
quence of the circulation of the tracts published by the Massachue 
setts Peace Society, an interest has been excited for the cause. The 
Minister of the Established Episcopal Church, the Rev. G. L. 
Wiggins, proposed the formation of a society on the same plan and 
for the same purpose. A meeting took place here a few days ago, 
and a society was formed, recognizing the same principles ; but 
as the means of information in this country is circumscribed, we 
must depend on foreign aid. The society propose to remit to your 
society the whole of Sheik funds, for the purpose of procuring tracts 
for circulation. Our funds will be small for some time, but we 
have good ground to hope for an increasing spirit. The Rev G. 
L. Wiggins is President of the society, the Rev. I. Sprott, Presby- 
terian Minister, and Rev. James Monro, Baptist Minister, Vice- 
Presidents. We have drawn up rules for the society, but they will 
be subject to revision at our General Meeting, which will be in the 
month of June next, after which time we will get them printed; I 
shall then furnish you with a few copies. I shall beg the favor of 
your correspondence, and will conclude by wishing yours and sim- 
ilar institutions the success which the gospel has promised, “¢ When 
all lands shall see the salvation of God.” 

I remain, very respectfully, 
Your obedient Servant, 

The Rev. Noah Worcester, D. D. Grorce G. Gautp. 

Vol. 1, No. 5. 4 
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Extract of a Letter from J. Newton, Esz. to W. Bromley, Esq. 


Liverpool, N. S. Feb. 18th, 1822. 

“I certainly admire and approve of the object of the Peace So- 
ciety, and we have the sure word of prophecy for our warrant to 
believe, that such a state of the world will take place and in the 
same proportion as the true spirit of the Gospel prevails, that 
happy end will be accomplished. 

“The, Ministers of the Gospel of Peace, and all true Christians 
are certainly bound to aid in that great work, and although they 
have a gigantic foe to encounter, in must ultimately succeed.” 

‘**T think the formation of the Society in the United States is 
very proper, and their tracts will have a tendency to enlighten the 
minds of all christians in other countries, and by degrees, Auxili- 
ary Societies will be formed, I hope, all over the world. No time 
appears so proper as the present, when a general Peace prevails, 
and no country in the world appears more proper than the neigh- 
bouring continent to promote such a measure, it being so much 
their interest to remain at peace with all nations.”’ 


Extract of a Letter from the Rev. John Brown to W. Brom- 
ley, Esq. 


* [ have to acknowledge the receipt of a letter from you; 
together with a number of the publications of the Massachusetts 
Peace Society; and I must say, I was highly gratified The very 
idea seems to do good to a Philanthropic mind, considering the 
havoc war has made among mankind. One would wonder that 
Peace Societies were not thought of long ago. 

“‘ Now I rejoice in their formation, and wish them success with 
all my heart. May nation never lift up sword against nation, nor 
learn war any more. I shall endeavour to circulate the jublica- 
tions through my congregation as much as possible ; such as have 
had the perusal of any of them have been highly delighted. 

“ Whether we may form a Peace Society I cannot yet say, the 
difficulty of procuring money is the: great obstacle. I herewith 
send you one dollar from myself ; if you form a Society in Halifax 
put my name in the list; if you do not, then let it be sent as a sub- 
scription to the Massachusetts Peace Society. I would wish if I 
could obtain them, to have all their publications. ’ 


EXPOSTULATION OF THE ABBE RAYNAL. 


“Men! you are all brethren. How long will you defer to ac- 
knowledge each other How long will it be before you perceive 
that Nature, your common mother, offers nourishment equally to 
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all her children? Why must you destroy each other; and why 
must the hand that feeds you be continually. stained with your 
blood ? 

“The acts that would excite your abhorrence in animals, you 
have been committing almost ever since you existed. Are you 
apprehensive of becoming too numerous? And doyou not think 
that you will be exterminated fast enough by pestilential diseases, 
by the inclemency of the elements by your labors, by your pas- 
sions, by your vices, by your prejudices, by the. weakness of your 
organs, and by the natural shortness of your life? The wisdom of 
the Being to whom you owe your existence, hath prescribed limits 
to your population, and to that of all living creatures, which will 
never be broken through. Have you not, in your wants, which 
are incessantly renewed, a sufficient number of enemies conspiring 
against you, without entering into a league with them: Man 
boasts of his superior excellence to all natural beings; and yet, 
with a spirit of ferociousness, which is not observed even in the 
race of tigers, man is the most terrible scourge of man. If his 
wishes were to be accOmplished, there would soon remain no more 
than one single being of the same species upon the whole face 
of the globe.” 


. 


NEWS FROM CHINA. 


“ The late advices from China state, that the reigning emperor 
has issued several edicts, restraining and forbidding the admission 
of Missionaries from Europe, who have arrived in that empire, 
with a view to propagate the Christian religion. Some severe im- 
putations are made against the missionaries, who are represented 
as stirring up strife, and insulting the religion of the empire, which 
has endured so many agen and contributed to the peace and happi- 


ness of the empire,—while the infivels of Europe, who profess to be 
the lovers and worshippers of a God of peace, have been involved 
in never-ending wars; and have covered all nations of Asia, to 
which thev have had access, with the bones of their sacrificed 
people. Many missionaries and their converts had been put to 
death—and their discovery and exile was imposed asa duty on 
every Chinese.” Washington City Paper. 


We hope it is not true that the missionaries have been 
guilty of * stirring up strife” in China, or of « insulting the 
religion of the empire.” But what can be said in reply to 
the accusations brought against those who are here styled 
the * infidels of Europe”—the rulers of European nations ? 
Is it not true, that they have deserved the name of « infidels” 
in practice, with regard to war—* infidels” too in relation 
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to the religion which they have professed ? Have not the Chi- 
nese much ground for this reproach against them, that 
** while” they * profess to be lovers and wotshippers of a God 
of peace,” they * have been involved in never ending wars” 
among themselves; and that they * have covered all nations 
of Asia, to which they have had access, with the bones of 
their sacrificed people ?”—If the Christian religion would 
justify these various wars, it would deserve the abhorrence 
not only of the Chinese, but of the whole universe of intelli- 
gent beings. But so far is Christianity from justifying these 
wars, that it condemns them all, root and branch ; for it for- 
bids the indulgence of every passion or motive, from which 
war can possibly originate, and it requires the constant exer- 
cise of that love which worketh no ill to its neighbor, and 
which never renders evil for evil. 


THE SOLDIER’S WAGES vie epee 


Tue Duke of Marlborough, observing a soldier leaning pen- 
sively on the butt of his firelock, just after a victory had been 
declared in favor of the British arms at the battle of Blenheim, ac- 
costed him thus :—* Why so sad, my friend, after so glorious a 


victory !”” “ It may be glorious,” replied the brave fellow ; “ but 
I am thinking that all the blood I have spilt this day, has only 
earned me four pence.” Herald of Peacee 


«* Four-pence” a day, was, at that period, the soldier’s 
pay. The anecdote further informs, that when the Duke 
heard the reply of the soldier, he turned away his head, and 
«+ a tear was observed to fall from his cheek.” 

Well might this General weep to see the ground covered 
with many thousands of his brethren, dead and wounded, 
who had fallen a sacrifice to his own ambition and that of a 
few other war makers like himself. How awful the thought 
that men can be so deluded as to be willing thus to fight and 
kill one another for hire! But, alas! how many thousands 
of these hireling murderers on that day bartered their lives, 


if not their immortal w elfare, for a few pence, which death 
forbade them to receive ! 


THE ANGEL SPECTATOR OF A FIELD OF BATTLE. 


Extracted from “ Verses on an illumination for a naval victory,” by ANN 
BANNERMAN. 


‘© could some Spirit, from the fields of day, 
To this fair planet wing his vent’rous way, 
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Inhale the freshness of the vernal breeze, 

And mark the sun reflected in the seas, 

View where, abundant, on a thousand shores, 

The waving harvests yield their golden stores ; 

Gay beauty smiling in the sweets of morn, 

The 7. violet, and the flowering thorn, 

The expanding fields of every varied hue, 

And the clear concave of unclouded blue ! 
Then let him stand where hostile armies join, 

By the red waters of the rushing Rhine, 

Amid thick darkness hear the trumpets blow, 

And the last shriek of nature quiver low, 

Mark the full tide of desolation spread, 

And count at eve, the dying and the dead : 

How would he pause! How seek, in vain, to find 

Some trace in man of an immortal mind; 

Man, who can glory in a scene like this, 

Yet looks to brighter worlds, for endless bliss ! 


POETIC ADDRESS TO THE EDITOR OF THE FRIEND OF 
PEACE. 


I’m told there are some who object to your plan, 
For rendering war the abhorrence of man. 

They say, and say truly, that war has been made 
To them and some others a lucrative trade. 


Why then, they now ask, should we give up our bread, 
Or means to obtain it we need to be fed. 

There’s Nelson, and Barlow, and Edwards, and Mile, 
Who now hold commissions and live in high style. 


Besides, there are hundreds, say thousands, or more, 
Who rose by the plunder of war, heretofore. 

Some lony for another such time of commotion, 
That they may grow rich by the spoils of the ocean. 


The army and navy provide for at once, 
Commissions for hundreds of noblemen’s sons 
Commissions you know, Sir, are lucrative things, 
In armiés and navies of despots or kings. 


"Tis well understood by the men of reflection, 

That classes so powerful may form a ‘connexion, 

For purposes hostile to peace-making aims, 

To blast your designs, and promote their loved games. 
To dig they’re unwilling ; to beg they’re ashamed ; 
Hence war for their profit must ever be famed ; 
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Its crimes and its miseries they wink out of sight, 
And talk of its glories with madmen’s delight. 


Astonishing blindness! Can these Christians in name, 
Mahometans imitate !—glory in shame ! 

Or sacrifice virtue, religion, and right, 

To avarice, ambition, injustice, and might ! 


The motives here mentioned in favor of war, 
The good of all nations must deeply abhor. 

Shall Christians oppose the exertions for peace, 
Lest profits of robbery and murder should cease! 


These bucanier motives are just cause of shame 

To pirates, highwaymen, and cut-throats by name ; 
Can Christians then practise from motives so base, 
As to rank with the vilest piratical race ? 


If motives like these should be held in repute, 

The pleas of shrewd robbers no man can refute ; 

Their wars are as just—and their motives the same— 

As wars made by rulers, for gold and for fame. 
Freeman. 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


Tus Grecian chief the enthusiast of his pride, 
With rage and terror stalking by his side, 
Raves round the globe ; he soars into a God ! 
Stand fast, Olympus! and sustain his nod. 


What slaughter’d hosts ! what cities in a blaze ! 
What wasted countries ! and what crimson seas ! 
With orphans’ tears his impious bowl o’erflows, 
And cries of kingdoms lull him to repose. 


And cannot thrice ten hundred years unpraise 
The boist’rous boy, and blast his guilty bays ? 
Why want we then encomiums on the storm, 
Or famine, or volcano? they perform 

Their mighty deeds ; they, hero-like,-can slay, 
And spread their afhple deserts in a day. 

O great alliance! O divine xenown ! 

With dearth and pestilence to share the crown. 
When men extol a wild Destroyer’s name, 
Earth’s Builder and Preserver they blaspheme 


One to destroy is murder by the law ; 
And gibbets keep the lifted hand in awe, 
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To murder thousands, takes a specious name, 
War’s glorious art, and gives immortal fame. 


When after battle, I the field have seen 

Spread o’er with ghastly shapes, which once were men, 
A nation crush’d ! a nation of the brave ! 

A realm of death ! and on this side the grave ! 

Are there, said I, who from this sad survey, 

This human chaos, carry smiles away ! 


Young. 







AUSPICIOUS OCCURRENCES. 


Any occurrences are regarded as auspicious which denote the progress 
of humane sentiments ; because it will be impossible for wars to occur, 
when men shall have ceased to be barbarians. 

1. The Emperor of Russia has issued a Ukase for the abolition of the 
punishment of branding, in order that penitent criminals may not, through 
life, be doomed to the wretched reflection, that their ignominy is irrevoc- 
able. All violent means to extort confessions from accused persons are 
also prohibited. Newspaper. 


2. On the 18th. of May, a British Earl was sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment and to give heavy bonds afterwards to keep the peace, for 
having sent a challenge to fight a duel Newspaper. 

3. Fhe barbarous affair of dishonor between Mc. Duffie and Cumming, 
has occasioned in the Newspapers a general expression of contempt and 
indignation, against the practice of duelling. 

4. An Association has been formed in Cincinnati called the Arbitration 
Society ;- the object of which is to prevent as far as possible the costs of 
litigation and lawsuits, by referring difficulties, which may arise among 
the members, to Arbitrators. Newspaper. 

5. On the 3d of June a public meeting was held at New Casile, N. Y. 
A constitution was proposed and unanimously adopted. The following is 
the first article of the constitution, which will show the general object of 
the institution. ' 

“ 1. This Society shall be known by the name of the West Chester Peact 
Society, and its sole object shall be to cultivate ¢ and harmony among 
men, and to excite a dapeaiien to settle all differences by referring them 
to the arbitration of their neighbours, in preference to expensive ruin- 
ous prosecutio's.” Newspaper, 

6. A Peace Society has been formed at Rawdon in Nova Scotia, Rev. G, 
L. Wiggins, of the Episcopal church, President; Rev. J. Sprott, of the 
Presbyterian church, and Rev. James Monro, of the Baptist church, Vice 
Presidents. Mr. George G. Gauld, Secretary. See his Letter, p. 153.— 
In the choice of officers in this Society, we see a display of that pacific 
spirit, the prevalence of which is to cause wars to cease. 


7. The recent intelligence from Europe affords great reason to hope, 
that the difficulties between Turkey and Russia will be settled without an 
appeal to arms. 


8. In compliance with the request of the Executive Committee, the 
Honorable Richard Sullivan has consented to deliver the address at the. 
next Anniversary of the Massachusetts Peace Seciety. 


Obituary. 


NOTICES, 


Tue Constitution of the Massachusetts Peace Society requires, in order 
to membership, the subscription of one dolar annually 

The annual subscriptions are to be paid on or before the first of February 
tn each year. 

The present year, 1822, is the seventh year of the Society Those who 
have paid for seven years have already advanced seven dollars. But to en- 
courage subscription, and to accommodate those in moderate circumstan- 
ces who may desire the whole series of Numbers of the Friend of Peace, 
it is proposed, that all who may become members this year, shall, if they 
shall desire it, have a copy of the Solemn Review of the Custom of War, 
and of twenty-six No’s of the Friend of Peace, for $3,00. These No’s 
were all published prior to the present year. Then by paying one dollar 
each, they may become members, entitled to copies of all the Tracts of 
the Society for the present year. In other words, for $4,00 any one may 
become a member entitled to the whole series of Tracts, which have been 
mentioned, to the close of 1822. 

Branch Societies, and Reading Peace Societies, are allowed the whole 
amount of the money which they transmit, in Tracts at the wholesale 
price. 

Copies of each No. of the Friend of Peace are sold to Peace Societies, 
Booksellers, and benevolent individuals, who purchase for distributjon, at 
10 dollars per hundred. 

Mr. J. W. Burvitt, No. 94 Court-Street, Boston, is appointed to re- 
ceive subscriptions for the Society, and to deliver tracts to those who 
may wish to become members He also has the several No’s for sale. If 
any Boston member should fail of otherwise receiving his copy in any 
quarterly distribution, he may obtain it by applying to Mr. Buropirt. 

J. P. Blanchard, Treasurer of M. P. 8S. now transacts the business of 
his office at the Bookstore of the above mentioned J. W Burditt.* 

The Solemn Review and all the No’s of the Friend of Peace will be for 
sale at the Boston Bookstore of Cummines & Hiti1anp, No. 1 Cornhill. 
At the same store are deposited the parcels directed to members in dif- 
ferent towns, and alse to the Branch Societies. 


N.B. The Fifth Annual Report of the Raonre1stawp and Provipencr 
PiawtaTions Peace Society came so late that we can only say, in this 
Number, that it has been received, and that the delay is regretted. 


Osrrvary. Died at Medway, Dr. Abijah Richardson.—At Cambridge 
Professor Levi Frisbie. 
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A WONDERFUL NARRATIVE OF TWO FAMILIES, 


in Five Letters to a Friend in Great Britain, by an American. 


LETTER L. 
Dear Sir, 
I have been much interested in reading the accounts 


iven of the people of Loo Choo by two of your countrymen, 
Capt Hall and Dr. McLeod. As those people were ignorant of 
the gospel of peace when these gentlemen were among them, it is 
wonderful that they should so far surpass the inhabitants of 
Christian countries, in the display of the mild and benignant vir- 
tues, and in the art of preserving peace — themselves, and 


with neighboring nations. That you may the better understand 
what there was in the accounts of this extraordinary people, 
which has been so interesting to me, | will collect a few passages 
from the journals referred to; and then, as a contrast, I will give 
you a concise account of two large families of Christians, with 
whose history { have been made acquainted in the course of my 
pilgrimage. 
lating to the inhabitants of the island called Loo Choo, or 
Lewchew, your countrymen have furnished the following para- 
raphs :— 
, Many of these islanders displayed a spirit of intelligence 
and genius. ‘Nhey all seemed to he gifted with a sort of polite- 
ness, which had the fairest claim to be termed natural, for there 
was nothing constrained, nothing stiff or stuclied in it.” 

* It was interesting to observe, indeed, how early the gentle 
and engaging manners of all classes here, won upon the sailors 
no less than upon the officers. The natives from the first were 
treated with entire confidence; no watch was ever kept over 
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them, nor were they excluded from any part of the ships; and 
not only was nothing stolen, but when any thing was lost, nohody 
even suspected for an instant that it had 5 Se taken by them.” 

“That proud and haughty feeling of national superiority, so 
strongly existing among the common class of British seamen, 
which induces them to hold all foreigners cheap, was at this isl- 
and entirely subdued and tamed, by the gentle manners and kind 
behavior of the most pacific people in the world.” 

“ Although completely intermixed and often working together, 
both on shore and on board, not a single quarrel or complaint 
took place on either side, during the whole of our stay. On the 
contrary, each succeeding day added to friendship and cordiality.” 

“The administration of the government seems to partake of 
the general mildness of the people, and yet it appears highl 
efficient, from the very great ordgr which is always maintained, 
and the general diffusion of happiness.” 

‘Crimes are said to be very unfrequent among them, and they 
go perfectly unarmed ; for we observed no warlike instruments 
of any description! not even a bow or an arrow was to be seen 
—and the natives always declared they had none. They denied 
having any knowledge of war, either by experience or tradition.” 

« We never saw any punishments inflicted at Loo Choo: a 
tap with a fan, or an angry look, was the severest chastisement 
ever resorted to, so lar as we could discover. In giving orders, 


the chiefs were mild, though firm; and the people always obeyed 
with cheerfulness.” 

Such is the accoant which two of your naval officers have giv- 
en of this amiable people. 


LETTER Ul. 


With pain and grief I now turn my attention to the promised 
contrast. ‘The two families of professed Christians, of whom I 
am to give you some account, are as numerous as were the fami- 
lies of Abraham and Lot, when they separated to avoid strife. 
They reside in the Northern Hemisphere, and are independent 
of each other, and of any government, except what they have 
established in their respective families. Each family has a Pate 
riarch, Head, or Chief, to whom the members show respect and 
yield obedience. 

These two families were formerly united under one Head ; 
but some difficulty arose, which occasioned a bloody quarrel, and 
ended in a divjsion of the one family into two. Ever since that 
period unhappy prejudices and jealousies have existed between 
them, which greatly endanger their peace and mutual welfare. 

A number of years subsequent to their separation another dis- 
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pute arose, which was managed in a very antichristian manner, 
and much to the injury of both families. The difficulties were 
such as might have been settled in a few hours, had the parties 
been of a peaceable disposition, and inclined to govern their pas- 
sions and conduct according to the precepts of their religion. 
But unfortunately for them, this was not the case. Instead of 
that noble and benignant spirit in whigh the essence of christian- 
ity consists, the spirit of selfishness, jealousy and irritation was 
permitted to reign, and it made horrible work. You can hardly 
conceive what a scene of reviling occurred : Their passions be- 
came more and more exasperated, and from hard words they soon 
proceeded to blows.—How inconsistent with the character of 
Christians! with the example of him whose disciples they profes- 
sed to be! Instead of loving, they hated one another! Instead 
of seeking each other’s good, they sought each other’s injury ! 

During this contest, parties from the two families often met 
each other for the purpose of fighting. Indeed such was their 
malignity, that they mutually exerted all their powers to Kill 
one another. In this savage quarrel some lives were lost, many 

rsons were wounded, oe great was the destruction of property. 

heir conduct on both sides bore a much greater resemblance to 
that of barbarians than of Christians ; indeed the spirit which they 
indulged could not be distinguished from that of the evil one, 
who goeth about seeking whom he may devour. bre were so 
lost, as to any proper sense of their obligations as Christians, 
that they even gloried in the most atrocious acts of robbery and 
violence. 

In this diabolical manner these families continued their quar- 
rel for many months, At length, however, both parties became 
in a measure exhausted and weary of the contest ; a conference 
was proposed and acceded to for the purpose of reconciliation. 
This was prolonged for many days, and considerable altercation 
occurred ; but at last, without any compensation or even con- 
cession, on either side, they agreed to drop the infamous quarrel, 
and to return to their former state of friendship and amicable 
intercourse. After having sustained mutual injuries to an 
amount which cannot be described, and after the causes of com- 
plaint had been multiplied a hundred fold, each party gladly ac- 
cepted such terms as they might easily have obtained at the com- 
mencement of the dispute.—-Such are the folly and madness of men 
in their sanguinary quarrels with each other. 


LETTER IIL. 


Since the reconciliation, several things have been discovered 
in each of the families which indicate either partial insanity, or 
very incorrect views both of religion and the means for preserv- 
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ing peace. Were these families what they profess to be, it would 
be natural to suppose that, on reflection, they would be very 
much ashamed of such a barbarous and disgraceful quarrel; that 
they would deeply lament the dishonor done to religion, by the 
indulgence of such ungodly passions,—and that they would spare 
no pains to wipe away the reproach and to cultivate the spirit of 
forgiveness and brotherly love. There are indeed a few persons 
in each family who appear‘to he properly affected in view of the 
past transactions, and who are resolved to exert themselves to 

revent, if possible, future animosities, But, however astonishing 
it may seem to you, a much greater number in each family are 
often heard to boast of the injuries they did to the other during 
the conflict. ‘They even glory in the number of their robberies 
and murders! Not only has this been done in private conversa- 
tions, but even in public News papers. as though it were truely 
an honorable thing for Christians to fight and injure one another, 
—and as though the greater the injury, the greater the glory ! 

Some circumstances relating to the quarrel, | have omitted to 
mention. ‘The habitations of the two families were separated by 
a navigable lake, and both families were concerned in commerce, 
During their conflict, they fitted out gun-boats and practised pira- 
cy on each other’s merchandize. Several captures were made 
on each side ; and in several instances the gun-boats of the differ- 
ent families met on the lake,—in which cases the most horrible 
fighting ensued. Perhaps no Algerines or Bucaniers ever fought 
with more deadly animosity, than did these professed Christians ; 
and on which side soever a victory was gained, the event was 
celebrated by a festival, with savage and inhuman joy. Even 
since the professed reconciliation of the two families, these pira- 
cies and victories on the lake have been openly made the subjects 
of exultation and triumph! 

Nor does the inconsistency of these families stop here : there 
are men in each of them who talk and write about a future quar- 
rel, as though a succession of these savage conflicts were as un- 
avoidable and as much to be expected, as a succession of winters 
in the natural world. ‘They accordingly mention on each side 
the advantages they are likely to possess in the next quarrel, 
which they had not in the last—what greater means of annoyance 
or defence. 

Indeed, while professed friends to each other,they go so far 
as actually to prepare for another quarrel. This they do with 
as much deliberation and as little shame, as they in summer pre- 
pare for winter. It would astonish an intelligent and unpreju- 
diced stranger, to hear with what indifference, or rather with 
what pleasure they talk about these future contests, as though 
fighting, injuring, and killing one another, were as free from 
crime, as the purest acts of justice and beneficence. So complete 
is their delusion, that they seem to have no idea that such fight- 
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ings result from their own lusts and passions, or that the most 
peaceable dispositions and conduct on their part could have any 
tendency to prevent the recurrence of hostilities. 

The extraordinary conduct which I have just mentioned is in 
perfect accordance with a popular article of their political creed 
—an article for which they evince much more respect than they 
do for the precepts of their Saviour. The article referred to is 
this—that preparing for quarrels, is the best means for preventing 
them. In reduciny this article of faith to practice they do not 
—as some might be led to imagine—cultivate in their families 
« the meek and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God of great 
price ;”’ they do not “ put on the whole armor of God,” that they 
may be able to withstand the temptations to quarrel, to which they 
mav be exposed by their own or each other s imprudence or bad 

assions ; they do not make it a point to be prepared, like true 

hristians, to * overcome evil with good.” No ; their prepara- 
tions for quarrels are of an opposite character. They not only 
provide means for killing in self-defence, but means for the inva- 
sion, annoyance, assault and destruction of each other, to gratify 
ambition or to revenge wrongs, ‘lheir young men employ con- 
siderable time every year in learning the art of killing, and in 
rendering the horrid work of popular murder familiar to their 
minds, that they may not only be expert at the basiness, but un- 
awe‘ by its atrocity. 

Several persons in each family are set apart as professional 
feliers or man-killers ; these spend a great part of their time in 
earning the various methods of injuring and destroying their 
brethren. They are educated in the belief that “ fighting glory 
is the greatest of all glories.” Allured by this ignus fatuus, and 
by the fatal privilege of wallowing in vice, they are induced to 
surrender their natural rights—to sink to the condition of slaves, 
and t@ spena their day of probation in preparing to fight or in 
fighting, according tu the dictates of their Patriarch. 


LETTER IV. 


It is obvious that these various methods of preparing for future 
quarrels are of the nature of menace and defiance, tending to excite 
and cherish jealousies and hatreds between the families. ‘They 
betray a want of cénfidence in each other, and an equal want of 
confidence in God, as the protector of those who obey him. 
This is not all; these preparations for strife are adapted to cher- 
ish that haughty, vindictive spirit, from which hostilities naturally 
proceed. This they denominate the “ martial spirit,” and regard 
it both as their glory and defence 

It is a general sentiment in each family, that when the Patri- 
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arch says fight, it is so far from being sinful to shoot or stab a 
brother, that itis aduty. Thus the head of each family is sup- 
posed to have power to supersede the commands of his Maker, to 
change crime to virtue, and to authorize what God forbids. 
Hence, by the power of delusion, these two families are prepared 
to fight and shed each other’s blood, without any feeling of remorse 
or shame. 

It must however be observed, that in their past quarrels, while 
each party declared itself to be innocent, each with truth accused 
the other of injustice, robbery and murder But this seems to 
have been done for the purposes of reproach, and to excite enmi- 
ty, rather than from wT proper sense of each other’s guilt. For 
it was not uncommon for the fighters on one side. to praise those 
on the other, as having bravely “ done their duty,” in their exer- 
tions to kill them ! 

Another sentiment is entertained by each family, which has 
had a pernicious influence; namely, that the first offender in a 
quarrel is chargeable with all the evils which ensue. So the 
guilt of all the subsequent enormities is thrown back on the first 
offence in a long train of moral evils It hence becomes.an im- 
portant question with them, who was the aggressor? This of 
course is decided by each party in its own favor, and against the 
other. Thus the members of each family quiet their consciences 
in the perpetration of crimes of the blackest description. 

From the foregoing exhibition of facts and sentiments, you will 
clearly perceive that the expectations of a future quarrel Shnees 
these families, are but too well founded. For the opinions they 
entertain, the passions they cultivate, and-the menacing course 
which they mutually pursue, as naturally tend to produce hos- 
tilities, as constant exposure to an infected atmosphere tends to 

roduce in men disease and death. “ Thei feet are swift to 
shed blood ; destruction and misery are in their ways; af the- 
way of peace have they not known!” Hence probably will re- 
sult all the necessity there ever will be for another quarrel between 
them. 

If no mention had been made of the fact that these families 
were professors of Christianity, would you not have inferred from 
the account given of them that they were ** Northern Barbarians,” 
the worshippers of Odin? Alas! Christian families not ashamed 
of long and bloody quarrels with each other! Not ashamed to 
boast of public robbery and murder, aid like savages, to cele- 
brate victories obtained by violence! Not ashamed to praise 
and cultivate the fighting spirit, and to make preparations before- 
hand for quarrelling, and for murdering one another! To what 
part of the universe shall we go to find any thing more manifestly 
repugnant to the spirit and example of Jesus Christ? 

The narrative which I have given, describes conduct so repre- 
hensible, so unworthy of rational beings, so revolting to the be- 
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nevolent mind, that some may suspect that the whole is an ex- 
travagant fiction But be assured, Sir, that the facts were col- 
acted from well authenticated documents, with strict regard to 
truth, and without any disposition to exaggerate. I could give 
the names of the two families, and of their places of abode, if it 
were necessary ; but as their reformation and not their reproach, 
is the object of these letters, prudence requires the suppression 
of their names. I may, however, state, that these two families 
have, on many accounts, a very respectable standing in society, 
and that their Christian neighbors have generally adopted the 
game autichristian policy. 


LETTER. V. 


You have now before you the contrast which T promised be- 
tween the pagans of Loo Choo and some professed Christians of 
the Northern Hemisphere. Is it not striking and humiliating ? 
Is it not affecting to think that those uninstructed “ gentiles do 
by nature the things contained in the law” of Christ, so much 
better than fighting Christians, who are favored with the light of 
the gospel? “ The son of men came not to destroy saente Hees, 
but to save them,” and a particular object of his mission was— 
“ Peace on earth, and good will among men.” But who would 
suspect this from the sentiments, the policy and the practice of 
such Christians as I have described? Would it not rather be sup- 
= from their example, that he came “ to destroy men’s lives” 

y promoting tar on earth, and hatred among men? 

It is needless to say to you, that the narrative is equivalent to 
a miniature of the barbarous policy of the nations of Christendom. 
But when the same policy is exhibited as existing between two 
neighboring families, who does not perceive its antichristian 
eharacter and pernicious tendency ? And who is so blind as not 
to see, that if such a policy were to become general among the 
numerous families in every country, it would render this world 
an intolerable hell of contention and misery, and depopulate the 
earth like a general pestilence? 

Will not the inhabitants of Loo Choo rise in judgment against 
Christian nations, and condemn them? They have “no knowl- 
edge of war either by experience or tradition’—“no warlike 
instruments—not even a bow or an arrow”—nor do they need 
any. Why? ‘They have surer means of defence. They have 
a pacific’ policy, they cultivate kind and peaceful dispositions 
one towards another, and towards foreigners. ‘These are more 
efficacious for the avoidance of war, than all the fighting appara- 
tus of Christendom. See their powerful effect on Britons, who 
had been trained up in the science of destruction on board ships 
of war.—Thus, says Dr. McLeod, who was a witness of the won- 
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derful conquest obtained by the Loo Choos—« That proud and 
haughty feeling of national superiority, so strongly existing amon 
the common class of British seamen—which induces them to hol 
all foreigners cheap, was at this isiand entirely subdued and tam- 
el by the gentle manners and kind behavior of the most pacific 
people in the world.” Thus by example these Heathens taught 
Christians how to “ overcome evil with good!” Would it not 
be well for Christian nations to send to Loo Choo for Missiona- 
ries, to come and teach thew the spirit of the Christian religion, 
and the art of living “ peaceably with all men?” 

The two opposite kinds of policy which have been exhibited, 
are remarkably distinguished by their fruits. The Loo Choo 
policy has for ages produced uninterrupted peace. The policy 
of Christendom has for ages produced a succession of public hos- 
tilities, in which hundreds of millions have been slain or reduced 
to extreme misery; and the intervals uf temporary peace haye 
been constantly employed in oppressive preparations for war. 

Under the Loo Choo policy “crimes are said to be very unfre- 
quent.” and severe punishments seldom if ever known. Under 
the Christendom policy innumerable crimes have abounded—thou- 
sands of prisons have been filled with felons, many of whom 
were ruined in government schools of depravity, or by the atru- 
cious examples of rulers; and a multitude which no man can 
number have suffered capital punishments, or other punishments 
equally horrible. 

These different results are, in my opinion, the natural fruits of 
the different species of policy. As every tree is known by its 
fruit, there can be no room to hesitate in pronouncing the pacific 
policy of the Loo Choos to be good, and the fighting policy of 
Christendom to be bad. What reason then have the Christian 
nations to blush and to tremble in view of their flagrant aposta- 
cy from the very spirit of their religion! And how little reason 
have they to boast of their civilization, while savage war on 
their species is regarded by them, as the highway to “* the greatest 
of all glories!” or while “one murder makes a villain—millions 
a hero !” 

Are Christians, Sir, always to remain the dupes of such mon- 
strous delusions? If not, let exertions in every country, to open 
their eyes, bear some preportion to the importance of the ob- 
ject ;—and let no one imagine that the errors of paganism are 
more fatal than those which have been exposed in these Letters. 
For whatever may be his profession or his privileges, “If any 
man have not the spirit of Christ he is none of his ;” and it is 
certain that the spirit of Christ is the spirit of love and peace, 
and not the martial spirit of hatréd and strife. 


Yours affectionately. 
TELEMACHUS. 
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Duty of Self-preservation. 
DUTY OF SELF-PRESERVATION. 


Interview—Bexa and Erasmus, 


Bexa. I have been reading the Numbers of the Friend of 
Peace, to satisfy myself whether I ought to join the Peace 
Soviety. 

Erasmus. I am glad you have turned your attention to 
that subject ; and I hope the result of your inquiries will be 
favorable to yourself and to many others. 

.B. I find indeed many things in the work which I ap- 
prove. War is shown to be a horrible business. I am as 
much opposed to offensive war as the Editor of that work ; 
but in my opinion self-preservation is a duty incumbent on 
individuals and on nations. 

E. 1 am fully of that opinion. 

B. 1 have been told that you are opposed to all wars. 

E. So is every man who is opposed to all offensive wars. 

B. How can your assertion be supported ? 

E. Without offensive war there can be no war. 

B. It is true that were there no aggressive or offensive 
war, there could be no war; but while there are offensive 
wars there may be wars strictly defensive ; and these, in my 
opinion, are justifiable on the principle of se/f-preservation, 

E. Did you ever know any war in which both parties 
did not profess to act on the principles of self-defence, or in 
which each did not reproach the other as the aggressor ? 

B. 1 do not now recollect any war in which such preten- 
ces and such reproaches did not occur. 

E. Have you ever known a war in which either party 
acted merely in self-defence, and made no offensive assaults 
on the other? 

B, 1 did not. After a war is begun, each party then acts 
both offensively and defensively ; but one of the parties is 
Jirst in offending or in commencing hostilities. 

E. True; but the party first in offending is not always 
first in proclaiming or commencing open war ; and the orig- 
inal offences for which a war is made are often very trivial 
—so trivial that the other party, in resenting them, may be 
guilty of a much greater offence, and be in reality the ag- 
gressor in the war. ; 

B. Many such instances have doubtless occurred ; and 
disputes are generally so managed by passion and prejudice, 
that, at the commencment of hostilities, it would be difficult 
Vol. IIT, No. 6. 2 
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to say which of the parties had been on the whole the most 
blamable. 

E. Notonly so, thecommon people on each side are, by false- 
hood and calumny, made to betieve the fault is on the other, 
while in fact the blame is mutual, and neither has any just 
cause for making war. If private citizens were to manage 
their dixputes as the rulers of nations have too commonly 
done, they would justly be regarded as barbarians, robbers, 
and murderers. 

B. 1 am aware that there is much ground for your re- 
marks. I have often been shocked at the flagrant injustice 
of war, in distressing and destroying those who were entirely 
innocent in regard to the offences for which the war was 
made, 

E. In this respect as well others, every public war is on 
both sides a war of aggression. The innocent have their 
rights invaded ; they are leld responsible and made to suffer 
for alleged offences of their rulers. In all modern wars with 
which I have been acquainted, while each party has profes- 
sed to act on the principles of self-defence, each has exposed 
itself to the charge of aggression. Hence as wars are gene- 
rally conducted, the pretended distinction between offensive 
and defensive war is worse than useless. I say worse than 
useless, because it occasions both parties to imagine that they 
are doing right, while guilty of atrocities far surpassing 
the ordinary crimes of highwaymen and pirates, 

B. 1 have observed in reading the Friend of Peace, that 
little or nothing is said in favor of defensive war. This I 
have thought to be a defect, but purhaps I have been under 
a mistake. 

E. To speak in favor of defensive war, as the terms are 
commonly used, is in fact to speak in favor of all wars; 
for they are all waged under the pretext of being defensive. 
On the other hand, to speak against offensive wars or wars 
of aggression, in a proper sense of the phrase, is to speak 
against all. the wars which are waged. ‘This I presume is a 
reason why so little has been said in the Friend of Peace to 
distinguish between offensive and defensive war. It would 
be impossible perhaps to make a distinction which each of 
two rulers at war would not interpret in his own favor, be- 
cause each professes to make defensive war, and that only. 

B. I am aware that in the late war between the United 
States and Great Britain, the plea of self-defence was urged 
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on both sides; and perhaps you are correct in supposing 
that this has been the case in modern wars in general. 

E. 1 have understood that you have preached against duel- 
ling. Do you deem it necessary to make a distinction be- 
tween offensive and defensive war in this case ? 

B. 1 do not: I condemn the practice by wholesale. 

E. Why so? 

B. Because I regard it as needless, barbarous, and wicked, 

E. For the same reason I condemn war by wholesale. 
As in duelling so in public war, one party may be much more 
blamable than the other; but there can be no duel and no 
public war, without great blame on both sides ; at least 1 am 
not acquainted with any such duel or war. 

B. In the beginning of our interview you professed to be- 
lieve that self-preservation is a duty incumbent on individuals 
and on nations, 

E. 1 did; and am still of the same opinion. 

B What can be done by a people for self-preservation, on 
the principle that all wars and fightings are antichristian ? 

E What can be done by duellists on your principle, that 
all duelling is wicked and needless ? 

B. They can learn to act like peaceable men; they can be 
meek and forgiving. This would do more to preserve them 
from insult, injury and death, than all their skill and bra- 
very in the use of swords and pistols.—But individuals are not 
nations. 

E. Nations, however, are wholly composed of individuals ; 
and the same temper and conduct which afford the most se-. 
curity to the individual would also afford the most security to 
a nation. The frequent combats of duellists are ample proof 
of the fatal tendency of the war spirit and the war policy, 
which have been for ages both the boast and the curse of 
nations. 

B. Do you mean to assert that a nation should do no more 
for self-preservation than to cultivate and display an inoffen- 
sive and pacific spirit ? 

E. 1 do not. An individual may do every thing in de- 
fence of his life and his property, which is consistent with 
loving his neighbor as himself, or doing to others as he would 
that they should do to him. A nation may do the same ; 
and in both cases different circumstances may require and 
justify different means and exertions. But no circumstances 
whatever can justify the spirit of malignity, rapine, murder 
and devastation. Yet such is the spirit which every gov- 
ernment endeavors to excite and cherish in making war. 
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B. You will not deny that pacific individuals and pacific 
communities have sometimes suffered by the hand of violence. 

E, I have no occasion to deny this to prove that the pa- 
cific spiiit and policy afford more security than the spirit 
and policy of war. ‘The life of a haughty, contentious and 
boasting duellist, is far more likely to be taken by the hand 
of violence, in private contests, than that of a man who is 
humble, peaceable, and forbearing. This you will not deny, 

B. I cannot ; for I verily believe that twenty duellists per- 
ish by the hand of private violence to one man of a traly 
pacific spirit. Nor can I deny that cultivating and dis- 
playing the spirit of peace would tend as much to the safety 
of a nation as to the safety of an individual. 

E ‘Then we may truly say, that the ptecepts of the gos- 
pel are the best laws of self-defence and self-preservation, 
both to individuals and nations, Therefore the duty of self- 
preservation can never require men to indulge malignity 
one towards another, nor in any respect to violate the laws 
of love. 

B. Men may lose their lives by the hand of violence, 
while obeying the laws of love, 

E. So they may while violating those laws under the pre- 
text of self-preservation ; and I verily believe that the past 
instances of the latter compared with those of the former, 
are more than a hundred to one. 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERY, 
“‘ Police Court”—City of Boston, 


«On Monday a complaint was made against two persons for an 
affray in the street, and the Court ordered both to be brought to 
their bar. Only one, by name John Larrabee, could be found ; 
he was brought into Court, the charge proved against him, and 
he was fined for disturbing the public peace by fighting. 

‘* We learn that the Police Court have adopted a new principle 
with regard to such offences, which will be highly conducive to 
good order. ‘The practice before this time has been to punish 
only the first aggressor, and let the other escape punishment. 
Yet in many cases the latter, though he did not commit the first 
overt act. not unfrequently did more to disturb the peace than 
the former. The principle now adgpted hy the Court is, to pun- 
ish both parties, when it is proved that the one who is attacked, 
not only acted in self-defence but continued the contest, and vol- 
untarily fought after the-first onset was made by the other party. 


Columbian Centinel—Sept. 4, 1822. 
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In this document we have a ray of light, which may con- 
duct reflecting men to such inquiries and conclusions as will 
extend its benign influence for the good of the world. The 
barbarous principle, that the * first aggressor” in a bloody 
quarrel, is accountable for all the evils which ensue, has been 
the source of innumerable mischiefs and crimes. It has 
licensed the vilest passions of malignity and revenge, in the 
person or party assailed, and led people to imagine that the 
most atrocious acts of violence and outrage may be innocent- 
ly perpetrated in retaliation of an injury. It seems to have 
been sypposed that an aggressive act of violence absolves 
the injured party from all moral obligations to seek the good 
of the aggressor. Hence it is no uncommon thing for a 
small injury to be retaliated by one of far greater magnitude, 
proceeding from that spirit of revenge which is directly for- 
bidden by the gospel. Nor is it uncommon fur the person 
who retaliates an injury, to render himself far more guilty 
than the aggressor. With great propriety, therefore, 
the Police Court has determined “to punish both parties, 
when it is proved that the one who was attacked, not only 
acted in self-defence, but continued the contest, and voluntari- 
ly fought after the first onset was made.” 

«The principle now adopted by the Court” may throw 
light on the subject of national hostilities, and help to dispel 
a fatal delusion which bas long prevailed. Ever since 
it was admitted that the aggressor in war is a murderer, 
great exertions have been made by the promoters of war in 
each nation to have it believed by those of their own party, 
that the other was the aggressor. This being effected, the 
troops on each side eagerly proceed to the work of robbery 
and murder, fancying that all the guilt of their own abomin- 
able deeds will be charged to the account of the other party. 
But as it has been discovered that in cases of private com- 
hats, * both parties’ may equally deserve punishment, it will 
be easy to infer that such may be the case in public wars. 

« The principle now adopted by the Court is to punish both 
parties, when it is proved that the one who was attacked, 
not only acted in self-defence, but continued the contest a-d 
voluntarily fought after the first onset was made by the other 
party.” On this principle how deeply are « both parties” 
uniformly involved in guilt in all public wars ! 

One nation is guilty of an act of aggression or war on 
another. This is murderous. But the other party « not 
only acts in self-defence” repelling tbe attack,—but « volun- 
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tarily”’ proceeds to imitate the offender by acts of aggression 
on some part of his dominions, perhaps hundreds or thou- 
sands of miles from the first place of assault,—and on a peo- 
ple who had never done or wished him any wrong. ‘thus 
the work of rapine and butchery is carried on by the two 
parties, with mutual and alternate aggression and defence ; 
and each blindly glories in his own acts of barbarity and 
violence,—and each justly accuses the other of the atrocious 
erimes of robbers and pirates. 

By far the greater portion of people in christian nations 
would shudder at the thought of becoming private robbers 
or murderers. But having been educated in the belief that 
defensive war is not only lawful but glorious, they aid in the 
wars of their country without any scruples of conscience. 
For the people of each nation are told that all the wars wag- 
ed by their rulers are defensive, just and necessary ; and 
they have not been in the habit of reflecting on the manner 
in which wars are on both sides conducted. We may there- 
fore be very sure, that conscientious men, when they shall 
have duly r flected on the justice of the principle adopted by 
the Police Court, will cease to be advocates for public war, 

For an illustration of the subject, a case may be stated :— 
Yesterday, in a gust of passion, Richard gave Patrick a blow 
with his cane, and then desisted from any further attempt to 
injure him. To-day, Patrick, armed with a dagger for the 
purpose, meets Richard and stabs him to the heart. Patrick 
is arrested and brought before a Court for trial. He owns 
that he killed Richard, but pleads that he did it in necessary 
self-defence. The Court, however, regard his conduct as 
deliberate murder. Such atrocious acts of premeditated re- 
verge and slaughter, multiplied a thousand fold, are what 
nations have called acts of defensive war—with this differ- 
ence however, that these evils of revenge are commonly in- 
flicted, not on the person of the aggressor, but on his unoffend- 
ing subjects. Had Patrick, instead of killing Richard, killed 
thirty or forty of Richard’s innocent relatives or servants, 
his conduct would have been a more perfect miniature of the 
d:fensive wars of rulers. , 

Now who is so blind as not to see that, on either supposi- 
tion, Patrick is guilty of murder? and that on the supposi- 
tion of his having killed the friends and servants, he is as 
really an aggressor and a murderer, as though no offence had 
been given by Richard on the preceding day ? 

Shall then Christians, with the Gospel in their hands, con- 
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tinue to call such acts of revenge, inflicted on the unoffending, 
justifiable and defensive war? Shall they continue to glory 
in such manifest barbarity, injustice and murder? Shall 
they any longer believe that Rulers have a right to do or to 
authorize such abominable deeds ? 

When the principle adopted by the Police Court shall have 
been properly extended and applied, with what astonishment 
and horror will men reflect on the scenes of rapine and car- 
nage which have been produced by the pretended defensive 
wars of Christendom! How will they lament that bewilder- 
ing fanaticism which has given unbounded celebrity to crimes, 
at which pirates might blush, and the highest share of re- 
nown to the greatest murderers of our race ! 


BOSCAWEN CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


Iw the town of Boscawen. New Hampshire, the following meth- 
od has been adopted for doing much good with little expense. 
A Circulating Library is established on the following princi- 

les :— 
. 1. A Society is formed with a constitution, according to which 
one dollar constitutes a person a member for life. ‘Lhe money 
thus collected is laid out in valuable Books and ‘I'racts, which are 
considered as the property of the society. 

2. ‘The Society meet once a year to choose officers, and to in- 
guire into the state of the Library. The officers do the business 
of the Society for the ensuing year. They divide the Books and 
Tracts into as many parts as there are districts in the town or 
eee a Librarian in each district for the year; to each 

ibrarian they cowmit a share of the books, with orders for all 
—- within the district, the poor as well as the rich, to be al- 
owed to take Books to read, free of expense. After having been 
read, the books are to be returned to the Librarian. 

3. As often as the officers shall think proper, the several shares 
in the hands of the Librarians are to be shifted from one to an- 
other, that the people in the several districts may in rotation 
have an opportunity to read each share of the Books. 

4, It is proposed to increase the Library by collecting dona- 
tions or contributions in the several districts, 


The method adopted by this Society so happily unites 
economy with benevolence, that it is not easy to see how 
more good could be dune with so little expense. In this 
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way the poor of a town who are not able to become members 
of the society, and those who are too covetous to buy books, 
are freely allowed an opportunity to read, that they may be- 
come wiser and better. 

Recently a whole set of the Numbers of the Friend of Peace 
was purchased for this Circulating Library. Of course all 
the members of a large parish may have opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with the objects and arguments of the Peace 
Society. By this simple arrangement, for three dollars to a 
parish, every family in it may read thirty Numbers of the 
Friend of Peace ; and should this plan be generally adopted, 
it will be but a few years before the people of the United 
States will understand that public war is as unnecessary 
and as wicked, as private duelling, or any other species of 
fighting or manslaughter. When they shall have been thus 
far enlightened, we may hope that they ‘will peaceably dis- 
charge their debts for past wars; then for ever discard the 
war policy, and study the things which tend to peace. 


AN ANGEL’S SURVEY OF THE WORLD. 
Abridged. 


Awhile the purple-pinion’d stranger stood, 
And with an Angel’s ken, that wide and far 
Glanced like the lightning’s instantaneous glare, 
Our idle, busy, bustling race he view’d. 

. * * * . . . 


Here Vice he sees, enthroned in Virtue’s shrine, 
With idol pomp adorned, and rites divine, 
Her secret myst’ries unabash’d display, 
And act her orgies in the face of day. 
* . * e . e ® 


Now strike his startled ear from far 

The din and deafening clamors of the Bar. 

There with arch leer, and ever pliant tongrue 

Stands Sophistry, confounding right and wrong. 
e ° * . . 7 * 


There sees he blazing in imperial pride, 

On Freedom’s prostrate neck the Despot ride ! 
Furious and, gloomy as the northern wind, 

He shakes the sword of vengeance o’er mankind, 
Like a red comet with her flaming hair ; 
Oppression, Rapine, stalk beside the car, 
Captivity, and Grief, and gory Death behind. 
But now the martial clarion’s shrill alarms 

Call all the Furies—rouse the rage of war. 

He hears the prancing steed, the clattering car, 
And vales, and rocks rebellow loud—*' 7'o arms !” 
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In shining pomp, and awful beauty gay, 

Fierce for the bloody business of the day, 

See front to front two kindred armies stand ! 
* * * * * * * 


Now meet the charging legions—hate and ire 
Edge their keen swords, and sparkle in their eyes 
The glowing field appears a moving fire : 
Loud and more loud the mingling clangors rise. 
Fierce Discord thunders, and the hills reply 
Hoarse echoing—trembles earth, and shakes the sky. 
From host to host gigantic Terror strides 
And darts chill horror through the bravest breast. 
Grim Death amid the ranks in triumph rides, 
And calls Hell’s hungry. blood hounds to the feast. 
Dissolved are Honor’s, Friendship’s, Nature’s ties ; 
See by the brother’s sword the brother dies! 

a * * s s * * 


Wide Desolation o’er the weeping plains 
Rushing with wasteful sway, 

Like a vast torrent swollen with wint’ry rains, 

Sweeps the rich product ef the year away. 

High o’er the imperial city’s glittering spires 

Blaze to the midnight sky the crackling fires, 
Sights of horror, sounds of wo 

Mark the dire progress of the victor foe! 

The hardened soldier looks relentless on, 

And shouts triumphant o’er the expiring groan. 

2 . . ° . * 7 


But now. the Angel’s eye new scenes invite; 
He sees a@ long procession, robed in white : 
Melodious warblings trill on every tongue, 
To God ascend the lays 
In sounds of sacred praise, 
His love the grateful subject of the song. 
+ * * * * « * 


Quick through the sounding sisie a glance he darts, 
Then back with horror starts. 

There Superstition sits in idol state, 

To kneeling, trembling crowds denouncing fate. 


Now in dread majesty sublime she stands, 
And wields the three-fork’d thunder in her hands : 
At her command the deadly lightning flies 
At her command the avenging furies rise ; 
Hark! the harsh jarrings of the clanking chain ! 
Sights of sorrow, sullen moans, 
Doleful shrieks, dying groans, 
And Hell’s own horrors fill th’ affrighted fane. 
Swords, axes, racks, bestrew the purpled floor ; 
The clotted altars blush with human gore. 
* * . . + ° * 
A madding rout around 
By turns devoutly curse, devoutly pray, 
For God they cancel faith, for God betray, 
For God infuriate deal the deathful wound. 
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The three German Robbers. 


Affection, Pity, Nature, plead in vain: 
The friend is sacrificed, the brother slain! 
* a - & * * . 
Aghast the S raph turn’d his tearful eye, 
Beat his sad breast, and sought again the sky. 
Rev. Henry Moore. 


THE THREE GERMAN ROBBERS. 


In common anecdotes we often find, 

Some striking miniatures of human kind : 

In what is done by knaves jin lower stations, 
We see what knaves will do as Chiefs of nations. 


Three German Robbers, as narrators say, 
Combined to plunder and secured much prey. 
Then they agreed to quit their dangerous road, 
And take some other course for livelihood. 

A day of separation was proposed, 

When their accounts as partners should be closed ; 
Their gains divided into equal shares ; 

For this event the triplet band prepares. 

One grand carousal more was deemed good, 

That they as friends might part in cheerful mood. 
While Nzp and D.cx remain’d to guard their station, 
Jo ranged for food and drink for this occasion. 
Like Princely Robbers, Who have been combined, 
Each ruffian now exerts his strength of mind, 

To gain by any means withi his power, 

The greater share in that decisive hour — 

So Nep and Dicx agreed, and laid the snare, 

To kill poor Jo and then divide his share. 

On Jo’s return with meat and drink, he fell 

A prey to avarice, by sons of hell. 

Then down sat Nep and Dicx to their repast, 

But “ death was in the pot,”—so "twas their last 
For not contented with less share than ali, 

By poison Jo had doom’d the two to full. 

Such was he mutual love of these three friends 
Each kill’d the other—thus their story ends. 


How oft do Kingly Robbers, thus allied, 

Spread war and devastation far and wide, 

To rob, to murder and to subjugate 

Their friends and brethren of some neighboring state ! 
And if successful in their base design— 

With robbing principles and hearts malign, 

‘Lhen each employs his energies and skill, 

The other to defraud, dethrone, or kill. 

No matter how, if he can get him under 

And thus secure the greater share of plunder. 


Repository. 





Leiter from Nova Scotia, 


SONNETS. 


By Mr. Bowring. 
Peace? shall the world out-wearied never see 
Its universal reign ?—Will States—will Kings 
Put down those murderous and unholy things 
Which fill the earth with blood and misery ? 
Will nations ‘earn, that love—not enmity, 
Is Heaven’s first lesson—which, beneath the wings 
Of mercy, brooding over land and sea, 
Fills earth with joy by its soft ministerings ? 
*Twere a sad ee were a vista dark 
As midnight—could this wearied mortal eye 
Thro’ the dim mists that veil futurity 
Discern not thut heaven-bright tho’ distant spark 
Lighted by prophecy—whose ray sublime 
Sheds a soft gleam of hope o’er the dull path of time. 


I hate that noisy drum—it is a sound 
That’s full of war and bondage—and I blush 
That Liberty had ever cause to rush 
Into a warrior’s arms—that Right e’er found 
Asylum in the furious field —Not so 
The holy crowns of genuine glory grow ; 
Not there should they who bear the badge serene 
Of him who was the Prince of Peace be seen. 
Can such his faithful followers be ?—O no! 
His laurels are not drenched in blood,— but green, 
And beautiful as Spring :—bis arms are love, 
And mercy and forgiveness ;—and with these, 
He rules the nations’ mighty destinies, 
And gently leads us to our homes above. 
Herald of Peace. 


A LETTER FROM NOVA SCOTIA. 


Halifax, 15th Sept. 1822. 

My Dear Str,—I am very apprehensive that you will 
consider me rather too negligent in not acknowledging your 
several communications, and their accompanying reports of 
the Peace Society, to which I would readily plead guilty, had 
I not been absent from Halifax nearly a month. 

I may however observe that the object of the Peace Insti- 
tution was not lost sight of, as I was provided with a quan- 
tity of its reports, which I scattered in every direction, and 
as the formation of a Peace Society at Rawdon may not be 
uninteresting, I shall trespass on your time by giving some 
account of it. 
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I see in the 29th No. that you have been informed by Mr. 
Gauld the Secretary, of its temporary organization, and that 
a general meeting was in contemplation in June last, which 
however did nut take place until the 3rd ultimo, at which 
time I had already commenced my tour, and was conse- 
quently enabled to accept an invitation to attend it. 

The township of Rawdon is situated about 35 miles from 
Halifax in a very pleasant part of the country.—The Society 
met in the Baptist Church, and there were present a consid- 
erable number of the respectable farmers with their wives 
and daughters. 

The Rev. Mr. Wiggins was called to the Chair, which he 
filled with much ability, indeed his conduct was truly pious 
and exemplary—the speeches of many of the speakers, who 
afterwards became members, were also entirely suited to the 
occasion. 

‘Twenty-two signatures appeared on the list of subscrib- 
ers, and it was remarked, that the same number of persons 
had enrolled themselves at the commencement of the Mas- 
sachusett’s Peace Society, which was considered ominous. 

The meeting was closed with prayer by the Chairman, 
who afterwards exhorted each member in the most affection- 
ate manner, to “seek that peace in his own heart, which 
passeth all understanding—to establish peace in his own fam- 
ily—to cultivate that divine principle among his neighbors 
and acquaintance, and finally never to forget the solemn ob- 
ligation of attending to the rules of the Society, which he had 
that day pledged himself to support, but above all to imitate 
the example of Him whose mission was to proclaim ‘ on earth 
peace, and good will towards men,’ ” 

I can assure you, my dear Sir, that I have never attended 
a public meeting which appeared so perfectly free from that 
ostentatious display of form and ceremony, so conspicuous in 
some of our popular Religious Institutions, and yet the busi- 
ness was conducted with the utmost decency and decorum. 

The Secretary will no doubt furnish you with the rules 
and other particulars, so that I shall not trouble you further 
on the subject, but believe me, . 

My dear Sir, 
Rev. Dr. Worcester, Your’s affectionately, 


Sec’ry. &c. W. Bromtey. 
™M. B. Thave just consulted the Rev. Mr. T. on the subject 


of establishing a Peace Society here. who is sanguine in be- 
lieving that we shall shortly succeed. 





Letter from the Peace Society in London. 


LETTER FROM THE PEACE SOCIETY IN LONDON. 


London, 15 July, 1822. 

My near Sir,—I have to acknowledge your favor of 25 
May, and the receipt of the Friend of Peace, Nos. 26, 27, 
and 28, with your last Report. Our own will be prepared, 
as we trust, in the course of another month, and shall be for- 
warded, as usual, when I shall have the pleasure of writ- 
ing more at length. Meanwhile you will be pleased to see 
by the first and second numbers of the Herald of Peace, in 
their new form, the progress of opinion, and its co-operation 
in different countries for the promotion of happiness and vir- 
tue and the eradication of the germs of international malev- 
olence. I fancy that I perceive in every direction a greater 
disposition to do justice to national character, and to labor in 
the great and fertile field of common interests and general 
welfare. As far as respects your own country, whatever 
sparks of unkindness and ill-will may have been fanned and 
fostered, there is, I am sure, a spirit of affectionate sympa- 
thy, which regards you with all the effusion and all the kind- 
ness of fraternal feeling. In our breast it exists in all its 
energy, and it is very widely spread. 

We accompany translations which we have made into 
French of our Tracts. With the co-operation of the new 
Society at Paris, we hope to be extensively useful in France. 

With kind regard, I remain, 
My dear Sir, 
Yours most affectionately, 
Joun Bownine, Foreign Secretary. 


Rev. Dr. Noan Worcester, 
Brighton, U. S. 


MN. B. The letter from Mr. Bowring was accompanied 
with copies of the Herald of Peace, New Series, Nos. 1 and 2, 
28 copies of each; also with copies of the Solemn Review 
and five other Tracts of the London Society, translated into 
the French language. From the Herald of Peace we shall 
give some interesting extracts relating to the Society of Chris- 
tian Morals in Paris.—The suggestion of Mr. Bowring that 
brotherly feelings are gaining ground among the people of 
different countries in relation to each other, must afford pleas- 
ure to every one who is worthy of the name of a Christian, 





Letter from Franec. 


LETTER FROM FRANCE, 
slation.) 
SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN MORALS. 


Committee for the abolition of the Slave-Trade, 


Srr,—Nothing which interests humanity is foreign to 
Peace Sucieties. We have therefore the honor to inform you, 
that the Society of Christian Morals, whose design and Ia- 
bours are known to you, has appointed a Committee to de- 
vise the most suitable means of furthering the effectual abo- 
lition of the Slave Trade. 

We think that this religious and philanthropic undertaking 
is entitled to the good wishes of the respectable Society over 
which you preside. We have therefore the honor to send 
you twenty five copies of the regulations of our committee, 
requesting you to communicate them to the members of the 
Peace Society. We trust that you will second our endeav- 
ors by your counsel and encouragement; and we shall re- 
ceive with gratitude any communications from you, relating 
to the object of our labors. 

Accept, Sir, the assurance of our high consideration. 

TurckneE, Vice President. 


Cuartes Remusat, Secretary. 
To the President of the 
husetts Peace Society. 


The ‘Regulations of the Committee” mentioned in the 
letter from Baron Turckheim, were translated, and published 
in the Boston Daily Advertiser, Oct. 12, under direction of 
the Managers of the Massachusetts Society to aid in the 
Suppression of the Slave Trade, That important document 
will probably be reviewed in our next Number. It contains 
just sentiments, which are equally applicable to the Slave 
Trade and to Public War. 

The progress of philanthropy must be gratifying to every 
benevolent mind. Slavery and the Slave Trade are the gen- 
uine offspring or fruits of war. Peace Sorieties must, there- 
fore, wish the success of those Societies which have for their 
object the abolition of such enormous evils. 

That our readers may have more correct views of the 
character and objects of the Society of Christian Morals in 
France, we shall, from the London Herald of Peace, furnish 
some extracts from the speech of their President at the open- 
ing of their first meeting, and from a Report of Mr. Wilm, 
one of their Secretaries. 
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Extracts from the Speech of the Duke de la Rochefoucauld 
Liancourt, to the Society of Christian Morals. 


6‘ GENTLEMEN,—Some good men, impressed with the evi- 
dent truth, that the most admirable code of religious precepts, 
of justice, of reason, and of social order, is to be found in 
the system of Christian morals, have formed themselves in- 
to a Society for the dissemination of these exalted principles, 
to carry them into effect, and to extend them to all the so- 
cial relations of life. 

Witnesses of the dissensions which agitate the world, they 
have considered it as the duty of the Friends of Peace to 
unite their efforts for restoring harmony among men by the 
diffusion of light and knowledge. And from what source 
more certain and infallible could they derive it, than from 
that heavenly morality which alone, of things divine and hu- 
man, has never produced auimosity or contention, which is 
approved, venerated, and loved by varying nations, which is 
founded on our most pressing necessities, and which may be 
called the perfection of reason; from that morality, attrac- 
tive by its simplicity, sweet and consoling in its principles, 
which counsels and enjoins men to love one another, to help 
and succor each other, and which places among our most 
imperative duties the exercise of the most delightful sentiment 
which God has impressed upon our hearts. 

With such a guide, from which it would never stray, this 
new Society hopes never to err in its progress. Pure in its 
principles, not less prudent than zealous in its conduct, it 
will never forget that the morality to which it would call the 
attention of mankind, directs it to endeavor to maintain 
among them the mutnal and constant harmony emanating 
from that reciprocal love which the Creator has proclaimed 
to be the primary duty of man, because it is the principle on 
which his happiness depends, 

The society warmly embraces this truth; that man is 
os in the world only to do good, that such is the end of 

is being; it is his duty, and at the same time his most 
certain means of happiness. Wretched indeed, Gentlemen, 
are they whose hearts do not feel this appeal ; they must be 
deprived of the sweetest of enjoyments ; of that enjoyment, 
which is not limited to any age or situation of life, which is 
even a consolation under misfortune, and the certain recom- 


pense of those who are employed in the welfare of their fel 
low-men. 
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EXTRACTS FROM MR. WILM’S REPORT. 


GENTLEMEN,—Commissioned by my colleagues to report 
to you the result of the labors of your Provisional Com- 
mittee, I think that it is proper to go batk to the origin of 
the Society, on account of those members who have been ad- 
mitted subsequent to that period. 

To contribute, with establishments previously existing, 
towards diffusing the knowledge and practice of virtue, and 
towards developing its admirable principles, as they are 
taught in the sacred books of the Christians ; to prove the 
necessity of these divine precepts, and to cause them to be 
admired, by bringing to light the accordance of virtue with 
our nature, and with our noblest sentiments; to excite a 
generous and worthy emulation among men of every class, 
of every denomination, and of every country, demonstrating 
from facts the happy influence which the practice of virtue 
exercises over the destinies of humanity ; to make it pervade 
more and more every part of the public system, by applying 
it to all the social relations ; to diminish the causes of intes- 
tine discord and foreign wars, by opposing party hatred, 
and the prejudices of an extravagant and blind patriotism ; 
to promote, indeed, every religious, moral and philanthropic 
Institution, by noticing, bringing forward into view, and giv- 
ing publicity to their organization and resolutions: in one 
word, to adduce at the same time, both precept and example, 
to do good, and to excite others to do good: such is the ob- 
ject, vast and varied, but withal one and the same, which 
the infant Society purposes to effect. 

The interest of no party, whether political or religious, 
presided at its conception ;—to the sole desire of doing good, 
of promoting the interests of humanity, it owes its existence. 
No mental reservation, nor concealment, veiled any other 
end under a deceitful guise. We propose simply to estab- 
lish a Society for the encouragement of every moral virtue, 
of all that can forward and extend the progress of civiliza- 
tion. Scarcely was this philanthropi¢ project known, than 
it was approved by persons of opposite opinions and different 
views. 

The first authors of this project were soon joined by men 
eminent for their knowledge, and for their zeal in promot- 
ing the happiness of mankind. A provisional Committee 

as appointed to organize the Society. 
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A Peer of France, whose name is well known in the an- 
nals of benevolence, entered freely into the views of the 
Committee, and put himself at the head of the Association. 
A letter, signed by the Duke de la Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, 
by Messrs. the Count Alexander de Laborde, the Baron de 
Gerando, Giopp, the Count de Lasteyrie, the Baron de Staél- 
Holstein, Stapfer and Wirtz, was addressed to the Minister 
of the Interior, requesting him to give to our proceedings the 
authority required by the laws: this authority was granted. 

The Society having thus a legal existence, was enabled to 
add to it new members, and to announce its formation to the 
public. A Prospectus was published, inserted in such of the 
Journals as would admit it, and sent to a great number of 
individuals as well as to philanthropic Associations, whether 
of France or of other countries. 

The provisional Committee has neglected nothing towards 
—_ an abundant supply of material for the Periodical 

ork which the Society is about to publish, and which, in 
the beginning at least, must be the principal means of its 
operations. A correspondence has been opened with indi- 
viduals residing in Germany, Switzerland, England, and 
the United States of America. ‘The philanthropic and reli- 


gious Societies in France and other countries, and particu- 
larly the Peace Societies, have beeu invited to send to the 
Society their Annual Reports, their Periodical Works, and 
every useful information. Some of these Societies have al- 
ready returned satisfactory answers. 


LETTER OF MR. BOWRING,. 


To the President and Committee of the Society of Christian 
Morals, established at Paris. 


London, 8th May, 1822. 

GENTLEMEN,—The Committee of the Society established 
in London for the promotion of Permanent and Universal 
Peace, have watched with exceeding interest the growth and 
progress of your Society, and hail with unfeigned pleasure 
its final establishment. They congratulate you, they con- 
gratulate themselves, and mankind, on the list of names dis- 
tinguishing your early labors; and see with no common 
delight, illustrious individuals of widely different religious 
opinions, all united to carry into effect the great object which 
interests us all—the dissemination of the most striking and, 
important principles of Christianity. 
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They offer you the most cordial co-operation ; they rejoice 
to be called on to labor with you in a field so honorable ; 
they feel their own difficulties and disappointments dissipate, 
when they see rising around them, Societies like yours, of- 
fering them the hand of fellowship, and the spirit of sympa- 
thy. They cannot despair of the final triumph of truth, when 
they see so many able advocates engage in its dissemination 
and defence; and they ardently hope that Christian charity 
will wing its way over the world, blending all pursuits in an 
universal philanthropy—teaching nations that they have but 
one common, one general interest, to which their own is sub- 
servient, and eradicating those prejudices and malignant 
feelings, which have scattered round them misery, desolation, 
and death. 

Our Committee will look with anxious sympathy on the 
labors of your Society, and will communicate them to the 
world whenever they shall be in accordance (as we doubt nut 
they will always be) with the great subjects of our mutual 
regard, They trust that your communications will be ac- 
tive and uninterrupted; and whenever your Society shall 
publish the Periodical to which a reference has been made, 
they will give it every encouragement in their power. Mean- 
while they avail themselves of this occasion, to send six cop- 
ies of the New Series of The Herald of Peace, whose pages 
they hope will be adorned by the reports of your future pro- 
ceedings, and in which they are about to print a translation 
of your President’s most interesting address. 

The Committee beg to thank you for the friendly reception 
which you have given to such of their members as have had 
the honor of being present at any of your sittings. By such 
associations among those who are honest and zealous in the 
cause of truth, which is the cause of peace, they hope to see 
or to prepare the way for the final extirpation of the malev- 
olent affections called into action under their most terrible 
and outrageous form,—viz. in international war. 

Gentlemen, the Committee salute you with fraternal regard, 
and I feel happy myself in being their organ on this occasion. 
Accept my respects. . 

Jonn Bowrtne, 
Foreign Secretary. 
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The Committee of the Society of Christian Morals, to Mr John 
Bowring, Foreign Secr’y of the Peace Society, London, 


Paris, 16th May, 1822. 

Sir,—We have received with the most lively interest, the 
fraternal communication which the London Peace Society 
has so obligingly transmitted to us. We think that the fre- 
quent intercourse which will, without doubt, be established 
between the two Societies, cannot fail of producing the most 
happy effect, and that the ultimate result will be the propaga- 
tion of the sublime principles of Christian Morals, which, 
when once universally received and practised, must effect the 
establishment of permanent and universal peace among the 
children of the same God. We congratulate ourselves that 
we act in concert with the respectable Peace Society to effect 
an object so very desirable; and it is to us a delightful spec- 
tacle to see two great nations united in promoting the hap- 
piness of the human kind. Receive our thanks, Sir, for the 
proposal of the Peace Society to publish the result of our ja- 
bors in their interesting and valuable periodical work, The 
Herald of Peace ; also for their promise of sending to us sev- 
eral copies of the same. We have the pleasure to send to 
you six of the first number of the Periodical Work which we 
have published. 

We have seen with the most lively pleasure and fraternal 
interest, members of your Society taking their seat among 
us, and assisting us in our deliberations It is by this union, 
that the friends of humanity among every nation will be able 
to promote, through the influence of christianity, the happi- 
ness of mankind. May our intercourse with each other 
form one of the links of this grand association, which will 
contribute towards making peace, happiness, and every vir- 
tue which flows from the holy precepts of the gospel, reign 
among men. 

I congratulate myself, Sir, on being commissioned to trans- 
mit to you the sentiments and views of the Society, and I 
pray you to receive the assurance of our high consideration 
and fraternal regard, 

Cartes Coqueret. 


One of the Secretaries of the Society for the 
application of the Christian Precepts to the 
Soeial Relations of Life. 















































Recent War in Self-defence. 


RECENT WAR IN SELF-DEFENCE. 


“The Shawanee town Gazette mentions the murder of a Coun- 
terfeiter, named James Boyd, near Vincennes, by an associate in 
trade, named Thomas McKenney. The mariderer has been ap- 
prehended: he confessed that they were both counterfeiters ; 
that they quarrelled about the division of their money, and to 
prevent the deceased from turning state’s evidence against him, 
and to make short work of the matter, he put an end to his exist- 
ence while asleep.” Kentucky Reporter. 


Remarks. 


To prevent some fulure evil to himself, was the principle of 
self-defence assumed by McKenney in this atrocious murder. 
It would be easy to show from history that a multitude of the 
public wars of nations have been waged on precisely the same 
principle, or from a similar motive. I shall now mention but 
two examples :— 

In a time of peace between England and Denmark, a 
British fleet was sent to Copenhagen, and after a bloody con- 
flict took possession of the Danish fleet, + to prevent” its fal- 
ling into the hands of Napoleon to be employed as * state’s 
evidence,” or means of annoyance against Britain. 

On the same principle, and in a time of peace between 
Spain and the United States, General Jackson took Pensaco- 
la, and gave orders for taking St. Augustine “to prevent” 
the Seminoles from obtaining a place of refuge, or any means 
for the annoyance of our people. 

It is true that our government countermanded the orders 
of the General for taking St. Augustine, and restored Pensa- 
cola to Spain. But the facts stated clearly show, that there 
have been public men on both sides of the Atlantic, who were 
willing to wage public wars on thesame principle of self-defence 
which McKenney adopted in making war on Boyd; and it 
is beyond the reach of my powers to discover on what ground 
their conduct can be regarded as less unjust than his, 

In the affair of McKenney we have one of the great prin- 
ciples of public war reduced to practice on a small scale ; 
and it happens to be a case in which the atrocity of the deed 
is not veiled by an order of government nor by a cloud of 
military glory. The enormity of the principle is therefore 
seen in a just light, and it appears horrible indeed! Yet 
we may boldy affirm that public war has been often waged 
on the same principle, and seldom waged on a better princi- 
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When one government commences a war on another, it 
must be under the influence of one or more of the following 
desires :— 

1. A desire for military fame. 

2. A desire to obtain dominion or plunder. 

3. A desire to revenge some wrong received. 

4. A desire to prevent some evil feared or apprehended. 

The last particular embraces the principle and motive of 
McKenney, in his war on Boyd, and I believe it is as laud- 
able, and as consistent with the christian spirit, as either of 
the others. 

In modern times it has been the fashion to cloak wars of 
each of the foregoing descriptions with the pretext of self- 
defence. But let the crimes of each war be stripped of this 
delusive cloak+let the principal agents, like Mc’Kenney, 
frankly own their deeds and their real motives,—and what pub- 
lic war-maker will appear less guilty of murder than Thomas 
McKenney ? 


Extracts from the Fifth Annual Report of the Rhode-Island and 
Providence Plantations Peace Society. 


Tue Directors of the Rhode-Island and Providence Plan- 
tations Peace Society are permitted, by the kind Providence 
of the God of Peace, on the return of this Anniversary, to 
present to the Society their Fifth Annual Report, by which 
you will be made acquainted with their exertions and pros- 
pects in promoting the holy cause of * peace on earth and 
good will towards men.” 

It cannot be reasonably expected that the sphere of our 
exertions can be very extensive, or that we can publish many 
tracts for circulation, while the pecuniary resources of the 
Society remain so limited. However, we still feel that the 
cause in which we are engaged is in conformity with the 
genius of our holy religion, well calculated to promote the 
happiness of intelligent beings, and, being the cause of God 
and Truth, must and will finally prevail. 

The Fourth Annual Report was printed in the newspapers 
and extensively circulated, and 8000 copies of the Address of 
the Glocester Peace Society were also printed and attached 
to the Rhode-Island Almanack—50 copies of Parish’s Ser- 
mon, and 400 copies of the Friend of Peace have also been 
purchased for circulation. 
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It may not be improper to remark that no, periodical work, 
in the United States, has contributed so much to diffuse pa- 
cific principles as the work last mentioned, and none con- 
tains more various and useful information upon the subject 
of peace and war; when, in addition to this, we take into 
consideration that its venerable Editor devotes the whole of 
his time and talents to this work, we cannot but cordially 
recommend it to the patronage of anenlightened public, and 
more especially to such as doubt the practicability of the 
principles which it advocates. The additions to this Society 
have not been so great the present, as the past year; not- 
withstanding, we are fully satisfied that pacific principles 
are spreading through the community, and many persons 
who were once indifferent or opposed to the establishment of 
this Society have become its warm friends and supporters. 

Although this Society has been formed but a few years and 
the number of its members small, yet it has been deprived 
by death of several of its most valuable members and officers. 
The last year has removed from us the distinguished and 
highly respected individual who had presided with so much 
dignity over this institution from the period of its first estab. 
lishment. For several years he was called by the suffrages 
of his fellow citizens to fill the chair of the First Magistrate 
of this State, and on his return to private life, with the res- 
pect and best wishes of his constituents, be considered it his 
highest honor to promote the interests and prosperity of the 
Peace and Bible Societies of Rhode-Island. While we con- 
dole with his beloved family and the several institutions with 
which he was connected, in the bereavement which they have 
experienced, we do not lament as those without hope, but 
humbly trust he has gone to receive the joyful plaudits of 
«well done good and faithful servant, enter into the joy of 
thy Lord.”* 


TEN MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 


1. Ir killing a neighbor to revenge a wrong, to settle a contro- 
versy, or to acquire wealth, be murder, when done by a ‘oar man 
—how much property must a man possess to render such conduct 
innocent? 

2. If wantonly or maliciously taking the life of a brother, be 
an infamous crime in a private citizen—how high in office must 
a man be exalted to render such an act deserving of praise ? 


* To make room for important foreign intelligence, we omit the remain- 
eder of this Report and several articles intended for this Namber. 
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3. If the combination of three ruffians for the practice of rob- 
bery and murder, be a crime deserving the halter—how many 
Christians must combine in such a practice to render it glorious ? 

4. If one cypher be nought—how many cyphers must be added 
together to make a unit? 

5. If a family of 10 persons have no right to wage war on an- 
other family—how many families must combine to acquire the 
right of making war ? 

6. If in elective governments the authority of a ruler is derived 
from his constituents—and if the constituents, as individuals, 
have no right to kill the people of another state—what must be 
the amount of population which can invest a ruler with a right to 
make war on the people of a neighboring nation ? 

7. If the laws of God require every Christian to love his neigh- 
bor as himself, to love even his enemies, and not to render evil 
for evil——-how many Christians must be associated in a war, to su- 
persede or suspend the authority of the Divine precepts? 

8. If love is the fulfilling of the law, or all which God requires 
of men one towards another—what must be the elevation of a ruler 
who possesses a right to command God’s children of one country, 
to hate and destroy their brethren of another country ? 

9. If falsehoor, reviling, enmity, rapine, and man-butchery, be 
abhorrent in the eyes of infinite purity, when seen in men of pri- 
vate stations—what must be the rank of a ruler which can render 
such atrocities pleasing in the sight of God ? 

10. If the Chief of a small band of private robbers or pirates, 
be deserving of a gallows 15 feet high, for causing the death of 
5 men—what should be the height of a gallows for the Chief of a 
great nation, who has caused the death of 200,000 men ? 

Note 1. By the foregoing questions the writer wishes to ascer- 
tian what can be done for the abolition of war by the process of. 
approximation. 

Note 2. The tenth question is not to be solved on the principle 
of Inverse Delusion, which teaches that the higher the rank of the 
agent and the greater the mischief done by him, the less the guilt ; 
but on the principle of the Rule of Three Direct, which says that 
“less requires less, and more requires more.” For in God’s ac- 
count, where much is given, the more will be required. 


AUSPICIOUS OCCURRENCES. 


1. Great Britain. Six different Tracts of the London Peace 
Society have been translated into the French language. TTwen- 
ty five copies of each have been received by the M. P. S. for dis- 
tribution in America. The greater part of them will probably 
be sent to the Canadas, 
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2. France. ‘The Society of Christian Morals in Paris may be 
regarded as one of the most important Institutions of the present 
age. Its objects are various, but all of a benevolent and philan- 
thropic character. It is a Society for the diffusion of Christian 
Sentiments and Morals—for the Abolition of the Slave Trade, 
and for the Promotion of Peace on earth. 

8. The Canadas. ‘The exertions of Peace Societies have excit- 
ed some attention in all the British Provincesin America. Twen- 
ty dollars have been forwarded from Quebec for the purchase of 
Peace Tracts by a number of Gentlemen who wished to read all 
that has been published on war by the Peace Societies in Britain 
and in the United States. Copies to the full amount of their 
money have been forwarded by a gentleman in Boston, who took 
on himself the expense of the freight: and copies to a greater 
amount have been purchased by gentlemen of Kingston, in up- 
= Canada. ‘The prospects in Nova Scotia will be seen in the 

etter from Mr. Bromley, who acts as agent for the M. P. S. 

4. Pennsylvania. By letters from different gentlemen in that 
state, we are informed that two Peace Societies are iikely soon to 
be organized—one about 20 miles from York—the other in Phila- 
delphia. Upwards of 20 members had given their names for the 
first, and nearly that number for the one in Philadelphia. At 
the head of the latter list is the name of Generar WittiaM 
Duncan. As General Jones of North Carolina is the President 
of the Raleigh Peace Society, it is not improbable that General 
Duncan will be the President of the Society in Philadelphia. 

5. New Hampshire. In this state two Reading Peace Socie- 
ties have been recently formed—one at Gilsum, the other in 
Surry. Of the latter Jonathan Robinson Esq. is President, and 
Rev. Pearley Howe, Secretary. 

6, Massachusetts. An important Society has been recently 
organized in Boston, called “ The Massachusetts Society to aid 
in the Suppression of the Slave Trade.” As the Slave Trade 
was the natural offspring of war, and is itself a species of war, 
Societies for the suppression of this abominable traffic may prop- 
erly be regarded as Peace Societies. Of this Society the Hon. 
Daniel Webster is President. 





Oxsrrvary. Died at Brookline, Davin Hrstor Esq. a life subscriber to 
M. P. S.—At Brighton, Strzrarx Dana Esq.—At Providence, R. I. Opa- 
ptan Brows, of the Society of Friends. For various benevolent objects 
he bequeathed property of large amount. To the Peace Society in that 
state, of which he had been a respected officer, he willed $500. A noble 
example! and perhaps the largest.donation which has ever yet been made 
to a Peace Society. 
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THE MAGNET. 


“A sour the be rinning of the 14th century, a very fortunate 
discovery was as which contributed, more than all the inge- 
nuity of preceding ages, to improve and extend navigation, That 
wonderful property of the Magnet, by which it communicates 
such virtue to a needle or slender rod of iron, as to point towards 
the poles, was then first observed. The use which might be made 
of this in directing navigation was immediately perceived. ‘That 
most valuable instrument, the mariner’s compass, was then 
invented. 

“ Flavio Givia, *of the kingdom of Naples, was the author of 
this discuvery, about the year 1302. 

“ Many causes combined to prevent this beneficial invention 
from producing its full effect immediately. Men are averse to 
hew experiments, and venture upon them with timidity. The 
commercial jealousy of the Italians, it is probable, laboured to 
conceal the happy discovery of their countryman from other na- 
tions. The art of steering by the compass with such skill and 
accuracy as to inspire a full confidence in its direction, was ac- 
quired progressively. Sailors, unaccustomed to lose sight of 
land, durst not launch out at once, and commit themselves to 
unknown seas. Accordingly, near half a century elapsed, from 
the time of Gioia’s discovery, before the navigators ventured into 
any seas which they had not been accustomed to frequent. But 
in the course of the 15th century discoveries were made far be- 
yond the conception of former ages.” 

Contemplative Philosopher, Vol. LI. pp. 93-5. 


These facts, relating to the Magnet and the Compass, 
may afford encouragement to those who are engaged for the 
Val. IL. No.7. 1 
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abolition of war. The magnetic needle with no greater cer- 
tainty points to the poles, than the instructions of Jesus Christ 
direct to the peace of the world, 

«* Many causes combined to prevent” the compass * from 
producing its full effect immediatety”—such as the following : 

1. * Men are averse to new experiments, and venture upon 
them with timidity.” This remark is applicable to almost 
every important discovery for improving the condition of 
men; and to none more than to the divine iustructions of 
the gospel, which relate to peace. Men have been so long 
habituated to the practice of confiding for safety in an arm 
of flesh, in a martial spirit, and in preparations for war, 
that, from * timidity,” as well as aversion, they are “ slow 
to believe” in the safety of confiding in the gospel compass 
and the arm of the Lord. They have, too generally, more 
courage to fight in disobedience to the commands of God, 
than to obey his commands and‘ trust in his protection. 

2. « The commercial jealousy of the Italians” is supposed 
to have impeded the progress of light in respect to the bene- 
fits of the Magnet. ‘To engross these benefits to themselves, 
they wished to keep others in ignorance of the discovery. 
A * jealousy” of a different nature obstructs the progress of 
pacific principles. It is feared that, if one nation adopt them, 
another will not, and that the pacific people will be exposed 
as sheep among wolves. But a little reflection may convince 
the candid, that a pacific character contributes to the safety 
and happiness of an individual ; and it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that this character would have a similar influence in 
respect to the welfare of a nation, 

8. * The art of steering by the compass with such skill 
and accuracy, as to inspire a full confidence in its direction, 
was acquired progressively.” Something analogous to this 
may impede the progress of pacific sentiments, It requires 
skill and experience to direct the affairs of state, and to man- 
age the intercourse of nations by the gospel compass, or the 
laws of love. ‘This compass requires a policy so different 
from that to which rulers in general have been accustomed, 
that time will be requisite for them to acquire such skill in 
using it, ** as to inspire full confidence in its direction.” But 
the more it is used, the better it will be understood, and the 
greater will be the confidence wuich its saving effects will 
inspire, 

After the mariner’s compass was invented, it was many 
years before it came into general use. It was doubtless for 
a considerable time used only in sight of land. Then one 
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acquired courage to advance farther into seas which had not 
been explored. If he returned in safety, another was induced 
to imitate the example. ‘Thus, progressively, skill and con- 
fidence were acquired, till men were prepared to circumnavi- 
gate the globe, and the compass became in use throughout 
the civilized world. Ina similar manner, it may be hoped, 
that pacific principles will acquire celebrity, and be reduced 
to practice by the rulers of nations. 

Some men have doubtless lost their lives, while carefully 
steering their course by the mariner’s Compass; the inven- 
tion is, however, admitted to be of inestimable importance. 
It may likewise be said, that some men have lost their lives 
while faithfully pursuing the course pointed out by the gospel 
compass, which came down from heaven. But before any 
one shall make this an objection to adopting it, let him seri- 
ously reflect on the destruction of human life which has re. 
sulted from the opposite policy—from steering by the martial 
compass, invented by the devil. In consequence of the popu- 
larity and general use of this diabolical invention, more human 
beings have probably perished, than twice the present popu- 
lation of the world. We may, therefore, be confident in 
asserting, that it is madness to persist in a policy which has 
been for thousands of years so uniformly fatal in its effects ; 
and that it is high time for men to listen to that ** wisdom 
which is from above,” which is * first pure, then peaceable.” 

Had the martial policy been as uniformly saving in its 
effects as it has been destructive, the attachment of men to it 
would have been less surprising. But it is indeed wonderful 
that Christians, in opposition to the plainest precepts, and 
the very spirit of their religion, should, for sixteen successive 
centuries, confide in a policy which has been continually 
overspreading the earth with distress, slaughter, and devas- 
tation. , 

Suppose that the mariner’s compass had been as uniformly 
injurious to the nations as the war policy has been, and had 
as commonly conducted men to destruction; what would be 
thought of a-people who should still be at great expense to 
preserve its popularity, and to render it glorious for men to 
perish by exposing their lives to its fatal direction? Who 
would hesitate to pronounce them insane? Yet such is the 
insanity or delusion which prevails in every country in re- 
spect tothe martial policy. Its fatal effects have often been 
experienced in every quarter of the globe ; and of the thou- 
satids of wars which have been waged, there has not proba- 
bly been one in a hundred in which the gains of cither party 
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have counterbalanced its losses and sufferings ; yet govern- 
ments have been so far from making exertions to render the 
custom disreputable, that they have generally pursued a direct 
course for sustaining its popularity, and for rendering wars 
frequent and inevitable. 

But the ages of war have been ages of barbarism ; light 
is now making rapid progress ; the eyes of many are already 
opened to see the impolicy as well as the wickedness of war ; 
and it may be hoped, that the advances of light, in the course 
of the present century, will place public war on the black list, 
with the less atrocious crimes of highwaymen and pirates, 
duellists, and assassins. 


DENUNCIATIONS OF THE SLAVE TRADE IMPROVED, 


The following paragraphs have been extracted from the 
Hon. Daniel Webster’s Discourse, delivered at Plymouth on 
the commencement of the third century from the landing of 
our forefathers in New-England : 


‘“ As far as experience may show errors in our establishments, 
we are bound to correct them ; and if any practices exist, con- 
trary to the principles of justice and humanity, within the reach 
of our laws or our influence, we are inexcusable if we do not exert 
ourselves to restrain and abolish them. 

“| deem it my duty on this occasion to suggest, that the land 
is not yet wholly free from the contamination of a traffic, at which 
every feeling of humanity must for ever revolt—1I mean the African 
slave trade. Neither public sentiment, nor the law, hag hitherto 
been able entirely to put an end to this odious and abominable 
trade. 

“ In the sight of our law, the African slave-trader is a pirate 
and a felon; and in the sight of heaven, an offender far beyond 
the ordinary depth of human guilt. : 

“ If there be, within the extent of our knowledge or influence, 
any participation in this traffic, let us pledge ourselves here, upon 
the rock of Plymouth, to extirpate and destroy it. It is not fit, 
that the land of the pilgrims should bear the shame longer. 

“ { hear the sound of the hammer, I see the smoke of the fur- 
naces where manacles and fetters are still forged for human limbs, 
I see the visages of those, who, by stealth, and at midnight, labor 
in this work of hell, foul and dark, as may become the artificers 
of such instruments of such misery and torture. 

« Let that spot be purified, or let it cease to be of New England. 
Let it be purified, or let it be set aside from the Christian world ; 
Jet it be put out of the circle of human sympathies and human 
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regards, and let civilized man henceforth have no communion 
with it. 

« [ invoke the ministers of our religion, that they proclaim its 
denunciation of these crimes, and add its solemn sanctions to the 
authority of human laws. If the pulpit be silent whenever, and 
wherever, there may be a sinner bloody with this guilt, within the 


hearing of its voice, the pulpit is false to its trust.” 


It may be proper here to remark, that war was the source 
of the slave trade ; and unless the stream can be more bitter 
and deleterious than the fountain, these eloquent passages 
may, with great propriety, be transferred and arrayed 
against the war policy. 

Is it not a flagrant “error in our establishments, which 
we are bound to correct,” that Congress have power, by a 
bare majority of votes, to declare a war which may consign 
to destruction 50,000 of their fellow-citizens, while the life of 
a single murderer cannot be taken by our laws, so long as 
there is one dissenting voice among the jurymen, who are 
called to decide his fate ? 

In reference to the war policy, may it not justly be said, 
that ** the land is not wholly free from the contamination of 
a traffic,” or a custom, ‘at which every feeling of humanity 
must forever revolt ?” 

Ought not the laws of our country to be such, that it might 
in truth be said—* In the sight of our law the war-maker is 
a pirate and a felon?” And is it not time for us as a people 
* to pledge ourselves to extirpate” the war policy, and to 
say—* It is not fit that the land of the pilgrims should bear 
the shame longer ?” 

Who does not hear “the sound of the hammer, and see 
the smoke of the furnaces.”?’ where instruments of war, 
rapine and murder « are still forged ?”? And may we not just- 
ly say of every such place, * Let that spot be purified, or let 
it be setiaside from the Christian World?” 

Is it not also time to * invoke the ministers of religion, 
that they proclaim its denunciations” against this policy? 
And may it not in truth be affirmed—*« If the pulpit be silent 
whenever and where ever, there may be a sinner bloody with 
this guilt, within the hearing of iis voice, the pulpit is false 
to its trust ?”"—Can any Christian be so blind as to imagine 
that the horrible practice of national hostilities is a less 
evil, than the traflic in slaves? 


rr Ee 
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LETTER OF JOSEPH, LATE EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 


The following is a letter of the emperor to one of his gen- 
erals, 


“ General—I desire you to arrest Count K—, and Captain 
W—, immediately. The Count is of an imperious character, 
proud of his birth, and full of false ideas of honor. Captain W, 
who is an old soldier, thinks of settling every thing by sword and 
pistol. He has done wrong to accept a challenge from the young 
Count, I will not suffer the practice of duelling in my army ; and 
I despise the arguments of those who seek to justify it. 1 have 
a high esteem for officers, who expose themselves courageously tu 
the enemy, and who, on all occasions, show themselves intrepid, 
valiant and determined in attack as well as defence. The in- 
difference with which they face death is honorable to themselves 
and useful to their country; but there are men ready to sacrifice 
every thing to a spirit of revenge and hatred. I despise them : 
such men, in my opinion, are worse than Roman gladiators. Let 
a council of war be summoned to try these two officers with all 
the impartiality which 1 demand from every judge ; and let the 
most culpable of the two be made an example, by the rigor of the 
law. Iam resolved that this barbarous custom, which 1s worthy 
of the age of Tamerlane and Bajazet, and which is so fatal to the 
peace of families, shall be punished and suppressed, though it 


cost half my officers. There will be still [eft men who can unite 


bravery with the duties of faithful subjects. 1 wish fur none whe 
do not respect the laws of the country. 
Vienna, August, 1774.” 


Tue following is a supposed answer to the Emperor’s 
letter. 

COUNT K. TO THE EMPEROR JOSEPH. 

Sire, 

The general has furnished me with a copy of your 
Jetter to him, and Lam now under arrest. I have reflected 
seriously on your censures, and would, before I suffer for my 
offence, suggest some thoughts for your Majesty’s consider- 
ation. 

Of me it is said—«'The Count is of an imperious charac- 
ter, proud of his birth, full of false ideas of honor,”—On 
reflection, Iam convinced that this opinion is correct. But, 
sire, my * false ideas of honor’? were the fruit of that education 
which [ received in your service ; they are such as are gen- 
erally possessed by military officers ; and perhaps they are 
not more * false” than those * ideas of honor,” which sover- 
eigns entertain, exemplify, and applaud, Why should it be 
thought less honorable fur a man to fight valiantly in his own 
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quarrels, than so to fight in the quarrels of his prince. And 
if quarrelling and fighting between two officers is shameful 
er wicked, what shall be said of the wars of princes ? 

Of my antagonist your Majesty has said, « Captain W. 
who is an old soldier, thinks of settling every thing by 
sword and pistol.”— What better could reasonably have been 
expected of an * old soldier,” who has been trained to blood ? 
And has he not the example of all the princes of Europe to 
countenance him in settling his disputes with weapons of 
death? Or is it more honorable to murder men with cannon 
and muskets, than with swords and pistols? Or is it less 
unjast or less horrid for sovereigns to call forth armies of 
innocent men and cause them to murder one another, to settle 
some frivolous dispuic, than for two gentlemen te settle a 
controversy equally frivolous by fighting their own battle. 

Your Majesty expresses a * high esteem for those officers 
who expose themselves courageously to the enemy, and who, 
on all occassions, show themselves intrepid, valiant and de- 
termined in attack as well as defence.” Of these you say 
* The indifference with which they face death is hononorable 
to themselves, and useful to their country.” 

I was once of the same opinion, but reflection has convinced 
me that these are “false ideas.” For the wars of princes 
are as needless as the combats of duellists. Besides, always 
on one part if not on both, a war is positively unjust and 
murderous ; and I cannot think that it ought to be deemed 
either «* honorable to themselves” or « useful to their country,” 
for men with « indifference to face death” in unjustly attempt- 
ing to destroy their brethren. 

‘“‘ There are men,” says your Majesty, “ who are ready to 
sacrifice every thing to a spirit of revenge and hatred.” 

This was meant of duellists ; but is it not in fact more ap- 
plicable to warring princes? Duellists, indeed, sometimes 
sacrifice their own lives, and the happiness of relations 
and friends, But in their combats there is no burning or 
sacking of towns—no murder of women and children, nor 
of the sick and the aged—no ravaging of provinces—no 
plundering nor devastation of the property of the innocent— 
no public and inhuman celebrations of victories, and sel- 
dom more than two lives sacrificed in one quarrel. How 
trifling then the sacrifices in a war between two duellists, 
compared with what is made in a war between two princes! 
What are fwo lives to a hundred thousand ? 

Yet of revengeful duellists your Majesty has been pleased 
to say—** I despise them.” Perhaps, Sire, they areas much 
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entitled to your compassion as your contempt—to compassion 
for their misfortune in having been trained up in the princi- 
ples of revenge and murder, in the service and by the ex- 
amples of their princes. 

That duellists are ** worse than Roman Gladiators” may 
be true; for they fight each other voluntarily; whereas 
**the Roman Gladiators” were prisoners of war, doomed by 
their inhuman conquerors to fight and murder each other, 
for the amusement of the muliitude. So the poor soldiers 
of different countries are called out in armies to destroy one 
another, to gratify the ambition or revenge of their merciless 
rulers. Soldiers and Giadiators may stand on equal ground 
as to guilt; duellists may be worse than either of these ; 
but can they be worse than those rulers who wantonly cause 
soldiers and gladiators to shed each other’s blood, and who 
exert their influence to render fighting a glorious profession ? 

Your Majesty has denounced duelling as a “ barbarous 
custom, worthy of the age of Tamerlane and Bajazet.” I 
admit, Sire, that duelling is a ** barbarous custom ;” but I 
think it corresponds less with the age of ‘Tamerlane than does 
the public wars of governments. Public war was deemed 
a glorious work in the time of ‘Tamerlane ; it is so deemed 
by rulers of the present age. Duelling was of later origin, 
and it is in some respects an improvement on the principles of 
public war, The improvement to which I refer is this— 
when duellists quarrel, they do their own fighting. If princes 
would adopt this improvement, they might dismiss their ar- 
mies and navies, and thus greatly diminish the oppressive 
burdens of their subjects, and cease to deluge the earth in 
innocent blood. 

Their example, indeed, would still be pernicious, but the 
saving of blood and treasure would be great ; for they might 
still—as they often do now—enact laws to punish other peo- 
ple for imitating their example. 

So great is your abhorrence of duelling, that you have said, 
«I despise the arguments of those who seek to justify it.” 
I am persuaded, Sire, that when people shall have become truly 
enlightened, they may with greater phopriety, say the same 
of the arguments to justify the wars of princes. Both cus- 
toms however are barbarous, abhorrent to enlightened reason, 
to justice, and to religion. ; 

Your Majesty may properly say much against duelling, 
and I shall submit to whatever penalty your majesty shall 
think proper to inflict on me; but I am anxious that you 
should understand, that the wars of duellists, and the wars 
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even of pirates, are not more reprehensible, nor more atro- 
cious, than the wars of sovereigns. 


Count K. 
Sept. 6th, 1774. 


N. B. The letter from the Emperor to the General has fre- 
quently been published, and is supposed to be genuine. The one 
from Count K. to the Emperor, has perhaps never before ap- 
peared in this country, and its genuineness may therefore be 
deemed more questionable ; but the sentiments contained in it 
deserve the most serious consideration of both rulers and 
subjects in every country of Christendom. 

Editor. 


REVOLUTION IN PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tne following remarks from the Worcester Spy were cop- 
ied into the Columbian Centinel for Sept. 21, 1822. 


“ Perhaps upon no subject of equal magnitude has the public 
opinion suffered so great a change as it is now undergoing in rela- 
tion to the Militia. Scarcely two years have gone by since doubts 
began to be suggested, in different parts of the Union, of the ex- 
pediency of maintaining the present militia system. But now, 
in almost every quarter, it is spoken of as burdensome, oppressive, 
and inefficient, Burdensome, as it imposes a heavy tax upon our 
citizens ; oppressive, as that burden falls upon a portion of the 
community the least able to endure it; aud ineflicient as it is 
wholly inadequate to meet the exigencies of war.” 


It was reasonable to expect that the sentiments which ac- 
companied the resignation of general Calvin Jones, in Dec. 
1820, and which were circulated in the newspapers, would 
have considerable effect on public opinion. 


THE CHASE. 


In Somerville’s, Poem, called «The Chase,” there are 
some passages which may be applied to useful purposes. In 
Book II, he describes a chase of the Great Mogul, Aureng- 
zebe. For the sake of the moral lessons at the close, I shalt 
give a sketch of this chase. 
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The Chase. 


The busy hunter-train mark out the ground, 
A wide circumference, full many a league 
In compass round, —— —— —— 











—— Now sit in close divan 

‘The mighty chiefs of this prodigious host ; 

He from the throne high eminent presides, 

Gives out his mandates proud, laws of the chase— 








Then his brave bands, 
Each to his station leads, encamping round, 
‘Till the wide circle is completely form’d. 





The soldier shouts 

And all the brazen instruments of war, 

With mutual clamour and united din 

Fill the large concave, while from camp to camp 
‘They catch the varied sounds, floating in air. 











Now all at once 
Onward they march embattled, to the sound 
Of martial harmony 








———— 





—— Strong dogs, that match in fight 
The boldest brute, around their masters wait, 

A faithful guard. No haunt unsearch’d, they drive 
From every covert and from every den 

The lurking savages. Incessant shouts 

Re-echo through the woods, and kindling fires 
.Glean from the mountain tops ; the forest seems 
One mingling blaze: Like flocks of sheep they fly 
Before the flaming brand ; fierce lions, pards, 
Boars, tigers, bears and wolves, a dreadful crew 
Of grim blood-thirsty foes ! —— —— —— 


‘Thus, day by day, they still the’chase renew ; 
At night encamp; till now in straiter bounds 
The circle lessens, and the beasts perceive 
The wall that hems them in on every side. 





The shouts 

Of eager hosts through all the circling line, 

And the wild howlings of the beasts within, 

Rend the welkin. ‘The flights af arrows wing’d 
With death, and javelins, launch’d from every arm, 
Gall sore the brutal bands, with many a wound 
Gor’d through and through, 




















What vet remain 
Alive, with vain assault contend to break 
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Th’ impenetrable line. — 

And now perchance, had heaven but pleas’d, the work 
Of death had been complete, and Aurengzebe 

By one dread frown extinguish’d half their race: 
When lo! the bright sultanas of his court 

Appear, and to his ravish’d eye, display’d 

Those charms but rarely te the day reveal’d. 


Lowly they bend, and humbly sue to save 

‘The vanquish’d host. What mortal can deny 
When suppliant Beauty begs! At his command, 
Opening to right and left, the well train’d troops 
Leave a large void for their retreating foes; 
Away they fly, on wings of fear up borne, 

To seek on distant hills their late abodes. 


Ye proud oppressors! whose vain hearts exult 
In wantonness of power, ’gainst the brute race, 
Fierce robbers like yourselves, a guiltless wac 
Wage uncontroll’d: here quench your thirst of blood ; 
But learn from Aurengzebe to spare mankind, 
We have here a striking display of the influence which fe- 
male charms and entreaties may have, when employed to 
excite compassion in the breasts of men. 


What mortal can deny, 
When suppliant beauty begs! 


If the sultanas, or court ladies, when moved with compassion 
for animals in distress, could so touch the heart of the mon- 
arch, as to induce him to spare even beasts of prey, how great 
might be the influence of females, if employed to prevent the 
more atrocious butcheries and distresses of public war, or 
man-hunting ! Let then the court ladies of every country, and 
women of every class, unite their influence to preserve the 
peace of nations, and to dispose the men in power— 


“ To learn of Aurengzebe to spare mankind.” 


In the Third Book of The Chase, the poet gives a * Des- 
cription of the Royal Stag Chase at Windsor Forest,” in 
England. He exhibits the royal family, the gentlemen of the 
court, and the ladies—* like troops of Amazons,” mounted 
on horseback, accompanied by a host of hounds and dogs, in 
chase of a harmless stag, or male deer. Having fixed on the 
object destined to terror, fatigue, wounds and death, for the 
sport of human or rather inhuman beings; the blood thirsty 
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pack—hounds and dogs, gentlemen and ladies pursue the poor 
terrified animal hour after hour, till he is tormented nearly 
to death. Failing in various attempts to escape his savage 
pursuers, the stag at length plunges into the stream and flees 
for refuge to an island, This however afforded but short 
respite ; he was discovered and pursued. 

So far as the narrative relates to the conduct of human 
beings, the only thing worthy of commendation, is the con- 
duct of the king in view of the distress of the animal, when 
he was found on the island. The following lines describe the 
misery of the stag, and the compassion of the king :— 


Beneath a weight of woe he groans distress’d 
‘Lhe tears run down his hairy cheeks : 

He weeps—but not in vain. The king heholds 
His wretched plight, and tenderness innate 
Moves his great soul. Soon at his high command 
Rebuk’d, the disappointed hungry pack 

Retire submiss, and grumbling quit their prey. 


This Book of the poem concludes with an « address to the 
king and a eulogy on mercy,” 


Great Prince! from thee what may thy subjects hope, 
So kind and so beneficent to brutes ! 

O mercy, heavenly born! sweet attribute ! 

Thou great, thou best prerogative of power ! 

Justice may guard the throne, but join’d with thee 
On rocks of adamant it stands secure, 

And braves the storm beneath: svon as thy smiles 
Gild the rough deep, the foaming waves sbiide, 

And all the noisy tumult sinks to peace. 


Something may be said in favor of hunting, when it is 
adopted to preserve human life from the ravages of beasts of 
prey, and when it is a necessary means of procuring food for 
human subsistence. But even in these cases, it is barbarous 
and inhuman to subject any animal to needless pain. The 
man who inflicts unnecessary pain, even on the tiger, displays 
a diabolical disposition. 

What then shall be said of hunting for sport, such inoffen- 
sive animals as the deer and the hare? What are we to 
think of men and women who can find delight in terrifying, 
worrying and tormenting such harmless creatures? As to 
the dispositions of such people, may they nat justly be ranked 
as low as the hounds and dogs with which they associate in 
this in suman sport? 
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In speaking of the chase as formerly practised in England 
the writer of the 61st Number of the Guardian, says—I 
dare not attack a diversion which has such authority to sup- 
port it.—Nor shall I say with monsieur Fleury, that this sport 
is a remnant of the Go. hic barbarity, But I must animadvert 
upon a certain custom yet in use among us, and barbarous 
enough to be derived from the Goths, or even from the Scyth- 
ians; | mean that savage compliment our huntsmen pass 
upon the ladies of quality, who are present at the death of 
the stag, when they put the knife into their hands to cut the 
throat of a helpless, trembling, and weeping creature.” 

How little claim have any people to be called Christian, 
civilized, or humane, when ladies of the first rank perform 
such services, and take delight in such sanguinary sports ! 
We hope that these marks of barbarism and cruelty have 
ceased to exist in England, 

From cruelty to beasts to cruelty to men, the transition is 
easy and natural ; and so long as sanguinary sports are pop- 
ular in any country, it may be expected that various forms 
of murder will be deemed innocent and honorable. 

Mr. Somerville was disposed to extol the humanity of the 
king, whose compassion was excited by the groans and tears 
of the unoffending stag. Indeed such an occurrence must be 
pleasing to any man of humane feelings. But how much 
more worthy of praise would it have been, had the king re- 
flected beforehand on the inhumanity of the chase, and saved 
the animal from those distresses which occasioned the 
“ groans” and *¢ tears !”? 

But so it is in public war, if a prince or a general, afler a 
sanguinary battle, shows favor to wounded captives, he is ex- 
tolled for his humanity, while perhaps the slaughter of thous- 
ands, and the miseries of the very men he is attempting to 
relieve, were principally caused by his bloody ambition. In 
many of the instances in which warring princes and generals 
have been praised for their humanity, they have had no better 
claim to praise, than the highwayman, who knocks down an 
unoffending traveller, robs him of his money, leaves him 
half dead, then goes and recommends him to the care of 
some other person as an object of charity, and thus provides 
relief for a man he has brought into distress, 
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MAHOMETAN LAW AND CHRISTIAN PRACTICE. 


‘Dr. Crargg, in his Travels, gives a curious account of a Ma- 
hometan law, respecting “ homicide by implication.” or © homicide 
by an intermediate cause,” which is called the “fifth species of hom- 
icide.” According to this law, pay was demanded of “ the people 
of Samos, for a ‘T'urkish frigate, wrecked pe their territory, 
because the accident would not have happened, unless their island 
had been in the way.” Another remarkable cause was tried 
while the Doctor was at Cos. “ A young man desperately in love 
with a girl ef Stanchio, eagerly sought to marry her; but his suit 
was rejected. In consequence of his disappointment, he bought 
some poison and destroyed himself, ‘The Turkish police arrested 
the father of the young woman, as the cause, by implication, of 
the man’s death. When the cause came before the magistrates, it 
was urged literally by the accusers, that—‘ If he, the accused, 
had not had a daughter, the deceased would not have fallen in love ; 
consequently he would not have been disappointed ; consequently 
he would not have swallowed poison; consequently he would not 
have died :—but he, the accused, had a daughter ; and the deceased 
had fallen in love; and had been disappointed; and had swal- 
lowed poison ; and had died.” 

* Upon all these counts he was called upon to pay the price of 
the young man’s life ; and this being fixed at the sum of 80 piastres, 
was accordingly exacted.’ 


Many readers will probably smile at these specimens of 
Turkish justice, without the least suspicion that any Jaw or 
practice equally absurd has ever been adopted by Christians, 
But a little reflection may convince them, that many of the 
Christian laws and usages of war are founded on the Maho- 
metan principal of crime «by implication.” 

On what other principle are the peaceable inhabitants of 
one country, harassed, oppressed, plundered, and destroyed 
by the armies, the flects, or the privateers of another nation? 
Public wars are strictly quarrels between the rulers of dif- 
ferent countries ; yet subjects are held responsible, or pun- 
ishable, for the alleged offences of their respective rulers. 
They are treated as criminals “ by implication,” or punished 
because they have such men in power. 

The mode of reasoning by whichsubjects are held respon- 
sible or punishable for the alleged crimes of their rulers, is 
as foreign to the laws of moral justice, as that by which the 
people of Samos were urged to pay for the wrecked frigate, 
or even that which was adopted to obtain the price of the 
young man’s life, who by poison had destroyed himself. 

In the case of war, the rulers of each party practically 
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say to the subjects of the other—‘ The war could not have 
occurred had it not been for the wickedness or bad passions 
of your rulers: but the war has happened; consequently 
your rulers are bad men; consequently it is right that you 
should be plundered, distressed, or destroyed, as shall seem 
good to us. 

On such grounds, millions of peaceable inhabitants, men, 
women and children, have been ruined or killed in the dia- 
bolical wars of pretended Christians. On the same principle, 
numerous acis of retaliation have been perpetrated, inflicting 
evil on the innocent, for the crimes of their rulers or generals, 
with all the cool barbarity of savage revenge. 

How is the name of Christ blasphemed, by calling such 
men Christians! And #f such condact accords with the prin- 
ciples of civilization, what is barbarism ! 





RESULT OF THE COUNCIL OF CASTILE. 


‘Tue Dutch offered Charles Il. of Spain, to make the Tagus 
navigable as far as Lisbon, at their own expense, provided he 
would suffer them to exact for a certain number of years, a sti- 
pulated duty on merchandise which should pass that way.—After 
a sage deliberation, the Council of Castile returned this remarka- 
ble answer ?’ 

“If it had pleased God to make these rivers navigable, the in- 
tervention of human industry would not have been necessary ; as 
they are not so already, it does not appear that Providence in- 
tended them to be so. Such an undertaking would be seemingly 
to violate the decrees of Heaven, and to attempt the amendment 
of these apparent imperfections, visible in his works.”—Clarke’s 


Letters on the Spanish nation—quoted by the Translator of He- 
rodotus. 


With as much propriety as the Council of Castile objected 
to the project of the Dutch, for rendering the Tagus naviga- 
ble, they might have objected to the use of the axe, the plough 
and the hoe, for felling the forests and cultivating the earth, 
to making any changes in the surface of the earth, either 
for the accommodation of man, or for procuring the means of 
subsistence— to taming or domesticating animals which were 
origirfally wild, and to all means for improving the character 
of man and civilizing the human race. If all men had acted 
on the principle of this result, in its full extent, there would 
not have been at this time acultivated field, nor a tamed ani- 
mal, nor a civilized man on the face of the earth. 
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To enlightened men of the present age, the result of the 
Council of Castile must appear astonishing and ridicuious, 
Yet even at this day there are men who on the same principle 
oppose the exertions of Peace Societies. From the facts tiat 
wars have existed in past ages and do still exist, they infer 
that it is the will of God that men should continue this sav- 
age custom, and that the attempts to abolish war, imply op- 
position to the decrees of Providence, and therefore must be 
vain, if not impious. Thus the ancient folly of the Council 
of Castile has been revived in the nineteenth century / 

To dispel such delusions, we may argue from facts, that it 
was the decree of God, that men should exert their powers 
in cultivating the earth, in rendering its mountains and plains, 
its waters and minerals, subservient to their use and comfort ; 
that they should domesticate various tribes of animals, ani em- 
ploy them in their service ; that men shou'd cultivate their own 
minds and the minds of each other, make great advances in 
useful knowledge, emerge from the savage state, become civil- 
ized and christianized; that as they advance they should 
correct past errors, and abolish barbarous customs, by the 
lights of experience and revelation, 

Many improvements have been made in the works of na- 
ture by the faculties with which the Creator has endued our 
race, many errors in theory and practice have been corrected 
and many barbarous usages and customs have been exploded, 
Many savage and pernicious custonis, however, still remain 
among the most civilized nations, customs gray with age and 
revered for their antiquity. At the head of these we may 
justly place, as the worst of all, the atrocious custom of set- 
tling national disputes by public war, « robvery, devastation 
and murder.” 

Shall we then, in view of this horrible custom, sit down 
and say with the Council of Castile—+ If it had pleased God 
to make” the nations peaceable, by granting them good men 
for rulers, “the intervention of human” exertions « would 
not have been necessary ; as they are not so already, it does 
not appear that Providence intended them to be so. Such an 
undertaking,” as that of forming Peace Societies for the 
abolition of war, « would be seemingly to violate the decrees 
of Heaven !” . 

Shall we not rather take into view what God has afready 
done, in other cases, in giving effect to the exertions of bene- 
volent men; and resolve to trust in the goodness of the Lord, 
which has been so often experienced, and do all that he shall 
enable us to do, to free our race from the crimes, the miser- 
ies, and the reproach of public war? 
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EXTRACT FROM VICISSITUDE. 





O gentle Peace! to thy mild reign belong 
The warmest praises of the Poet’s song ! 
‘Thy hallow’d altars pure and bloodless rise, 
The dove, thy messenger. about thee flies! 
Frisking, the lamb and fawn around thee play, 

Or, softly sleeping, bask beneath thy ray! 

Pleuty, thine handmaid, revels in thy courts, 

And virgin Innocence o’erlooks thy sports ! 

Safety sits smiling hy the shepheru’s side, 

And streams of bliss through all thy landscapes glide ! 


R. Mittsouse—Herald of Peace. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE M. P. 8. 




















Wuite reflecting on the duty of forming their Seventh 
Annual Keport, the Executive Committee have perceived much 
cause for acknowledging the agency of Ged in what has been 
dune. The march of Peace Societies is net aecompanied with 
the roar of the Tornado, the Earthquake, or the Artillery of 
belligerent armies. ‘They proceed with the “ still small voice” 
of love and peace. But God is in that voice, giving effect to 
benevolent enterprises. He gradually removes the obstacles 
which at first impeded their progress. He dispels delusions, 
corrects misapprehensions, and diminishes the power of preju- 
dice. Besides, he has implanted in the hearts of all good people 
a disposition which renders them accessible to the voice of peace, 
and which prepares them to regard with horror the injustice and 
barbarity of war, when fairly presented to their minds. Where- 
ever the Peace Tracts are circulated, good people are found to 
admit the importance of the principles, however doubtful they 
may be of their success. ‘To the extent, therefore, that guod 
people exist in the various countries of the world, God has done 
something preparatory to the general diffusion of the principles 
of peace. 

As the successes of Peace Societies consist in overcoming evil 
with good, their Keports will have little resemblance to the bulle- 
tins of a hostile army. They will contain no boastings of 
thousands slain or wounded in “a glorious battle ;” nor of the 
ravaging and desolation of provinces—the storming of castles, 
or the sacking and conflagration of towns or cities. The victo- 
ries of Peace Societies are of a different nature ; and their Re- 
ports must be expected to contain an exhibition of pacific means 
and results. 
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At the expense of this Society and its Auxiliaries there have 
been distributed in the last year— 
Of the Numbers of the Friend of Peace, - 6620 
Of smaller Tracts, - - - 7226 
In the same year there have been sold— 
Of the Friend of Peace, - - - $068 
Of other Tracts, - - 229 


In all 17,148 

In the gratuitous distributions, besides the many copies which 
have heen circulated in the United States, some have heen sent 
to each of the British provinces in America—some to France, 
Holland and Russia on the continent of Europe—to Calcutta, 
Ceylon and Serampore in Asia—to New Holland, Otaheite and 
the Sandwich islands—-and some to South America. A greater 
number have been sent to Great Britain than to any other foreign 
country ; but these have chiefly been in exchange for the Herald 
of Peace. Including these, there have been sent to foreign states 
771 copies of the Friend of Peace, and nearly the same number 
of other Tracts. 

Here it may be proper to enumerate some important facts 
relating to the diffusion of pacific principles. The Hingham 
Branch of this Society caused to be published a very vaiuable 
Address, delivered to thei by the Rev. Charles Brooks. The 
Kast Haddam Branch have had an Address delivered to them 
on each return of their Anniversary. In Ohio the Moral Advo- 
cate is published monthly—a work avowedly in favor of the prin- 
ciples of peace, and which has an extensive circulation. Several 
newspapers in different states have, in the course of the year, 
published many important articles, favorable to the onjects of 
Peace Societies. The Rev. Dr. Holcombe of Philadelphia has 
published a volume of Lectures, three of which are on this ques- 
tion—* ts carnal warfare consistent with primitive christianity ?” 
This. volume is likely to have an extensive circulation, a 
second edition being in the press if not already published. The 
work has been highly recommended in the Georgia Advertiser, 
by the Rev. W. T. Brantly of Augusta. ‘The sentiments on war 
were decidedly approved, and said to be such as “ must accord 
with the heart if not the head of every Christian.” In Augusta 
and its vicinity alone, this advertisement, in a few weeks, pro- 
cured for the volume 500 subscribers. These facts are stated 
with pleasure, as they afford ground to hope that pacilic senti- 
ments are about to be extensively diffused in the Southern States 5 
and that people are becoming more inclined to examine the sub- 
ject of war. 

Were the progress of the principles of peace to be inferred 
merely from the additions made to our Society, it would appear 
perhaps less rapid in the last year than in some of the preceding. 
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But from tacts already mentioned, with others yet to be stated, 
it may be evident that more has been effected in the last year, 
than in any other since the existence of Peace Societies. 

Since our last Anniversary, intelligence has been received of a 
Peace Society formed in Reading, of this state; and another in 
Oxford county in the state of Maine. 

A gentleman by the name of Matthew Simpson, residing at 
Ballston Spa, in New York, on reading some of the Peace Tracts, 
became impressed with the importance of their object, and travel- 
ed through several counties in that state and a few towns in Ver- 
mont, and procured 1950 subscribers for a book to be composed 
of the Solemn Review and séven Numbers of the Friend of 
Peace He then procured the copies tu be printed, and dis- 
tributed them himself, 

Captain Isaac Metcalf, President of Royalston Branch, has 
recently been employed in behalf of our Society to distribute 
Tracts, procure subscribers, and encourage the formation of Soci- 
eties. In consequence of his faithful exertions, two Reading 
Peace Sucieties have been formed in New Hampshire, one at 
Gilsum, the other at Surry ; and in this state subscribers have 
been procured for four Branch Societies: one at Greenfield, 23 
members; one at Warwick, 51 members ; one at New Salem, 
7 members; and one at Winchendon of 8 members. In several 
other towns, encouragement was obtained that Societies would 
soon be formed. Captain Metcalf reports, that he, was uniformly 
well received ; and that ministers and other respectable gentle- 
men of the many towns he visited, were cordially disposed to 
encourage the objects of Peace Societies. 

In former years, Tracts were sent into all the neighbouring 
British provinces. The seeds thus sown have taken root, and 
pleasing fruits have already appeared. In Nova Scotia, we have 
an active Agent in Walter Bromley Esq. formerly an officer in 
the British army. Through his exertions, aided by respectable 

entlemen of different denominations, a Society has been orzan- 
ized at Rawdon in that province, as large as ours was at its 
formation. By a letter from one of its officers, recently receiv- 
ed, we are assured that considerable effect bas been produced on 
the minds of many people ; that articles have been admitted into 
newspapers to excite attention to the subject,—and that gentle- 
men high in office and truly respectable, have approved the Peace 
Tracts, and the exertions to render war the abhorrence of man. 

In Quebec, a number of gentlemen subscribed and forwarded 
twenty dollars, wishing to obtain copies of all the Tracts which 
had been pu'lished by the Societies in this country and io 
Britain, 

By the exertions of Rev. ‘Thaddeus Osgood, one of our mem- 
bers, a subscription of twenty dollars was also obtained at 
Kingston, Upper Canada. Since which, two gentlemen of the 
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Methodist Connexion came to this vicinity and purchased more 
than fifty dollars worth of Tracts, in addition to a considerable 
number allowed them for gratuitous distribution. 

Of the copies mentioned in this Report as sold, 850 copies of 
the Friend of Peace, including sixty bound volumes, were 
purchased by a respected minister of the Society of Friends in 
New York—prohably with the aid of some brethren—for the 
purpose of placing them in the hands of proper persons in dif- 
ferent villages, for the use of those who might be disposed to read 
them. 

Among the pleasing occurrences of the last year it may be 
proper to mention, as an example worthy of imitation, the 
Legacy of 500 dollars to the Rhode Island Peace Society, by the 
late Opavian Brown of the Society of Friends. May it not be 
truly said that never was a legacy hequeathed for a more lauda- 
ble object than peace among men? “ The night is far spent, 
and the day is at hand,” when the Giver of 500 dollars to “ save 
men’s lives,” will command more respect, than the Destroyer of 
millions of his brethren in war. 

In Pennsylvania, subscribers have been obtained for forming 
two distinct Peace Societies. 

Peculiar circumstances have, the last year, prevented the meet- 
ing of the Society in New York, and also of the Society in 
Maine; but the Societies in Rhode Island and Ohio have pub- 
lished Reports Which evince zeal, activity and success. 

The progress of the Society in Great Britain for promoting 

rmanent and universal Peace is truly animating. ‘Their 
wen for 1822 has not been received; but their Fifth Report 
contains facts worthy of grateful notice. They had then 300 
new subscribers and two new Auxiliary Societies. ‘They had 
ptinted 219,250 Tracts; and their sales and distributions in the 
preceding year hal amounted to 22,000 copies. Two Tracts and 
one Report had then been translated into Spanish ; and since that 
time six Tracts have been translated into French. ‘Their sub- 
scriptions and donations in one year had amounted to nearly 
1800 dollars—a much larger sum than has ever been received in 
one year by our Society. Yet how small was this sum when 
compared with what the same subscribers and donors have had 
to pay annually in support of the military system, There is 
scarcely any thing which the people of a warring nation eat, or 
drink, or wear, for which they do not, irrone form or another, pay 
something of * the price of bluod !” 

With great pleasure the Committee observe that a correspon- 
dence has recently been opened with the * Society of Christian 
Morals” in France, by a letter from Baron ‘Turckheim, one of its 
Vice Presidents—which letter has been answered. ‘Ihe Society 
in France has been sanctioned by the government. One of its 
avowed objects is the promotion of peace. From a Society thus 
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sanctioned, embracing men of high rank, renowned for talents, 
integrity and benevolence, mueh good may be expected. A Duke 
of the kingdom is President of the Society, and several of the 
Nobility are among its officers and members. A few men near a 
throne, who are imbued with pacific sentiments, may cause a 
great change in the policy of a nation, celebrated for its exploits 
in war. 

Nothing can be more clear to a mind duly enlightened than 
these truths—that love to God and man is the sum of all the 
requirements of the gospel; and that its prohibitions extend to 
all acts, passions and desires, inconsistent with that love which 
worketh no ill to its neighbor. Yet when we consider the neces- 
sary ignorance of maukind prior to the art of printing, and the 
natural SS of men in every age, in favour of the 
opinions and customs which they received by education, we may 
rationally account fur two facts which would otherwise appear 
wonderful :— 

First. ‘That wherever the gospel has been propagated, some 
popular opinions and customs, opposed to the spirit of the chris- 
tian precepts, have been retained, at least for a considerable 
time,—and the ingenuity of christian Teachers has been exerted 
to accommodate the gospel to these pernicious errors —Though 
Christians had suffered much from the practice of persecution 
under pagan governments ; yet when they had become numerous 
and armed with power, they persuaded themselves that it was 
consistent with the law of love, to take the lives of those who 
dissented from the majority. Hence hundreds of thousands of 
professed Christians perished by the hands of each other; while 
the perpetrators of these deeds fancied that they were doing a 
service for religion, and purging the church from error! In the 
same way we are to account for their adopting the pagan practice 
of settling political controversies, by an appeal to the sword,— 
and for the attempts to reconcile the gospel precepts of love, 
forbearance, and forgiveness, with the revengeful laws and usages 
of war. 

The other fact referred to is this, that men who have been 
foremost in exposing any popular errors, or any cruel custom, 
have, for a time, been regarded as wild enthusiasts, or enemies to 
public good, or as men-beside themselves. It was so with our 
Saviour and his Apostles ;—with those who first appeared in op- 

osition to the practice of burning men for their religious opin- 
ions :—with the leaders in the enterprise for the abolition of the 
Slave trade. Indeed it is less than 150 years since it was per- 
ilous, even in Massachusetts, fora person to utter a word against 
the then popular practice of hanging men and women for the 
imaginary crime of witchcraft. Shall it then be deemed won- 
derful, if respectable men are now to be found in every country, 
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who are shocked at tne exertions for abolishing the practice of 
war, which has so long been regarded as the highway to glory ? 

Peace Societies have abundant cause of thankfulness to the 
Great Disposer of events, that their lot has been cast in an age so 
favorable to the progress of truth and the principles of peace; 
that their exertions commenced at a period when the nations of 
Christendom had been wearied and exhausted by the burdens 
and ravages of war.—and that so many men of distinguished 
rank, talents and influence, were prepared to approve the object 
of such associations, 

The success of former exertions to change public opinion, and 
to abolish barbarous laws and customs, should stimulate the 
friends of peace to rise superior to all intimidation from the 
obstacles they may be called to encounter. What would now 
be thought in Massachusetts, of hanging Quakers or banishing 
Baptists, for their reiigious opinions! With what horror would 
our legislature regard a proposition to revive the ancient laws 
relating to witchcraft! What indeed is at present thought of 
the traffic in slaves! It is now piracy by the laws of the land, 
Yet it is not half a century since this same traffic was deemed 
laudable commerce, both in Europe and in America! What 
then, at the close of this century, will our children or our 
children’s children think of public war, as a Tribunal tor set- 
tling differences between Christian Rulers or civilized nations! 
—A Tribunal whose decisions are not even expected to be gov- 
erned either by reason or justice, but by brute force, or skill 
and success in doing mischief !—A Tribunal, in fact, which tram- 
ples under foot the Taws of Jehovah—which ‘combines and multi- 

lies indefinitely the injustice, the folly, the barbarity and the 
Sones of the Slave trade—the witchcraft laws, and the most 
bloody persecutions! Nay, a Tribunal which sanctions and 
applauds precisely such deeds as those for which pirates are 
hanged in time of peace! 

Perhaps future generations of men will find nothing in the 
history of their ancestors more astonishing to them than these 
facts—that so late as the nineteenth century, the exertions of 
Peace Societies were found necessary to abolish the most horrible 
of all Tribunals; and that after their object had been fairly 
stated to the public, there were many bearing the name of 
Christians, who regarded the enterprise as either inexpedient, 
or hopeless, or as having been commenged tov early by a hundred 
years ! 

In the dark ages, when men were so profoundly ignorant as to 
imagine that the Duel, or Judicial Combat, was a wise and safe 
appeal to Heaven for the decision of a controversy, and that the 

result was always i in favor of the innocent ; there was some ex- 
cuse for duelling and war. But since the progress of light has 
abolished the sentiment on which such sanguinary appeals were 
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founded, what reasonable apology can be made for continuing 
tribunals which a:e known to have originated in the grossest bar- 
barism, and to have no respect to justice in their results ? 

[nu concluding this Report, it may be proper to notice the events 
of Providence, by which we are annually reminded, that though 
the Society may be destined to live and prosper, yet its mem- 
bers must successively be numbered with the dead, Within the’ 
last year, no less than nine have heen removed—we hope toa 
state exempt from war and the love of martial glory. Of this 
number, one was a highly respected Professor of Harvard Uni- 
versity ; one, a Life Subscriber, known to many by deeds of be- 
nevolence ; one, an exemplary and eminent Physician of this city ; 
and one, the venerable Minister of the gospel who had the ferti- 
tude to be the first subscriber to our Constitution. ‘The others 
were all gentlemen who had occupied respectable situations in 
society. Lt would be well, if in view of these events, the sur- 
viving members should severally adopt the language of their Lord 
—“ 1 must do the works of him that sent me, while it is day ; 
night cometh when no man can work.” 


N. B. The deceased members referred to in the Report were 
Professor Levi Frisbie, David Hyslop, Esq. Isaac Rand, M. D. 
Rev. David Osgood, D. D. Hon. Samuel Adams, late Preceptor 
of bummer Academy, Dr. Abijah Richardson, Stephen Dana, Esq. 
Deacon Samuel Withington, and Joseph Stone, Esq. 


OFFICERS OF THE M. P. 8. FOR 1825. 


His Honor William Phillips, President, 

Hon. Thomas Dawes, Vice President. 

Mr. David Reed, Treasurer. 

Rev. ‘T. M. Harris D. D. Recording Secretary. 

Rev. Noah Worcester D. D. Corresponding Secretary. 
Rev. John Foster D. D. 2d Corresponding Secretary. 


Trustees. 


Rev. John Foster D. D. Rev. Daniel Sharp. 
Rev. Abiel Holmes D. D. John Kenrick Esq. 
Professor Levi Hedge. William Wells Esq. 


Executive Commitiee. 


Rev. Noah Worcester D.D. Hon. Samuel Haven. 
Rev. John Foster D. D. John Tappan Esq. 
Rev, Ezra Ripley D. D. Mr. Thomas Vose. 
Rev. Elijah Parish D. D. Jonathan Phillips Esq. 
Rev. John Pierce D, D. Mr. Eliphalet Kimball. 
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Appendix to the Seventh Annual Report. 


Since the Seventh Annual Report was formed, intelligence 
has been received both from Warwick and from Philadelphia, 
The Branch Society in Warwick, of 31 members, has been or- 
ganized by the choice of the following officers :— 

Rev. Preserved Smith, President. 

Ashbel Ward Esq. Vice President. 

William Cobb Esq. Treasurer & Librarian. 
Jonathan Blake Jun. Esq. Secretary. 


In Philadelphia a long wished for event has occurred. A 
society, styled the Pennsylvania Peace Society, of about 100 
members, has been organized, and their constitution has been 
ublished in Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser. The follow- 

ing is a list of the officers and managers of the Society. 

Gen. William Duncan, President. 

P. W. Gallaudet, 

Dr. Elisha Griffiths, 

J. H. Cunningham, Vice Presidents. 

Dr. B. Rush Rhees, 

Theophilus R. Gates, 

iawn : Recording Secretaries. 


J.'R. Chandler,” § “orresponding Secretaries, 


Samuel Keem, Treasurer. 


Manacers.—Rev. J. P. Cooper, Rev. T, Robertson, Rev. 
J. Sisty, C. J. Hopkins, E. E. Maddock, Nicholas Harris, John 
Mitchel, Thomas Shewell, John Hance, Jesse Miller, Isaac Wood 
W. M. Ford, John Young, David Weatherly, C. J. Miles, 


The meetings of the Society are to be held on the 25th of 
December and the 4th of July annually. Happy it would be for 
our country if these two days should be obse ved for the same 
benevolent object in every part of the United States. 


PROGRESS OF TRUTH. 
Advancing Truth has clearly shown, 
That ancient Kings pons no right 
To burn dissenters from their creeds :— 
Such deedg were odious in God’s sight. 


Advancing Truth has yet to show, 

That warring Kings of modern times, 

Possess no right to end disputes, 

By savage wars and murd’rous crimes. 
Reflector. 





War for non-payment of debt. 


WAR FOR NONPAYMENT OF A DEBT. 


“In the reign of George II., a dispute arose with Spain, as to 
‘ the right of the English to cut logwood in the bay of Catnpeachy. . 
This right, which had long been a subject of contest, had never 
been clearly settled in any of the treaties between England and 
Spain; and the Spanish Guarda Costas took every opportunity of 

featerind the English merchants who were engaged in that trade.’ 
The merchants complained and urged awar on Spain. ‘¢ But the 
minister—Sir Robert Walpole—being wholly averse to war, nego- 
ciations were again commenced and a treaty coucluded. Spain 
promised a sum of money which was never paid.’ 

“Soon after this transaction, the minister having demanded a 
a supply, it was moved in parliament to know whether Spain had 
paid the sum stipulated, as the time for its payment was expiréd. 
The Duke of Newcastle, by his Majesty’s order, informed the 
house that it was not paid, and that the court of Madrid had as- 
signed no reason for the delay. ‘This caused an immediate address 
to his Majesty for a war with Spain, and the minister finding him. 
self obliged to depart from his pacific system, began to make ex- 
tensive preparations for the contest.’ 

“ War being declared, admiral Vernon was sent with a small 
fleet to demolish Porto Bello. In this expedition he was success- 
ful. ‘his success caused a grand expedition to be planned to 
strike a decisive blow against Spain in the centre of her Ameri- 
can dominions. But the forces sent out met with greater opposi- 
tion than they expected, and some dissentions arose between the 
naval and military commanders; so that ‘in the attack of fort 
Lazaro, the English were repulsed with an almost incredible loss. 
It has been asserted that 20,000 of the British perished in this 
ill fated enterprize.’ 

‘* This fatal miscarriage excited great discontent throughout the 
whole kingdom, and the greatest part of the blame fell on the 
minister. The activity of the Spaniards, in distressing the Knglish 
trade, greatly contributed to increase the murmurs of the people. 
In the space of less than two years, their privateers had captured 
more than 400 vessels belonging to the subjects of Great Britain.” 

Bigland’s His. of Eng Vol. ii. pp. 298—301. 

This was doubtless one of the wars of Britain which was 
deemed just and necessary; and it was one which the barbarous 
merchants of England urged on in opposition to the views of a 
pacific minister. The result, as it respected the loss of «« 400 
vessels” was a just retribution for their folly and madness. 
Besides the loss of these vessels, the pecuniary expense of 
the war was doubtless far greater than the debt due from 
Spain. The loss of property, however, is of small consider- 

Vol, IIL, N%. 7. 4 
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ation, when weighed in the balance against the lives and 
souls of men. At whose hands then should the blood of the 
20,000 men be required, who were sacrificed *¢ in this ill-fated 
expedition.” 

Among civilized men, what would be thought of one fami- 
ly that should attempt the recovery of a debt from another 
by war, murder and robbery? Or what would be said of a 
parent, who, to recover a debt of 50 dollars, would make 
war and sacrifice a number of his children and servants? Is 
there any name in any language too bad to be applied to such 
a barbarian? Yet what better than this is the conduct of a 
ruler who will make war for a debt, whatever may be the 
amount? Are people always to remain in such ignorance as 
to believe, that their rulers have a right to wage such wars, 
and thus to expose and sacrifice the lives of their subjects ? 
It is time that people were better instructed ; for rulers pos- 
sess no such right, any more than private citizens, or heats 
of private families ; and it is ignorance and delusion which 
give rulers the power thus to make war. Let the people of 
different countries be properly instructed and their rulers 
will cease to make war, or do their own fighting. 


=== 


LACONISMS IMPROVED. 


“ Tue Samians who were expelled by Polycrates, immediately 
on their arrival at Sparta obtained an audience of the magistrates, 
and in the language of suppliants spoke a great while. ‘The an- 
swer which they first received informed them, that the commence- 
ment of their discourse was not remembered, anid the conclusion 
not understood. At the second interview the Samians simply 
produced a bread-basket, and complained that it contained no 
bread. Even to this the Lacedemomans replied, that their obser- 
vation was unnecessary. They nevertheless determined to assist 
them.” Herodotus, Book 11. 

The translator of Herodotus mentions another curious an- 
ecdote from Sectus Empiricus. 


«“ A Spartan was sent to Tissaphernés, a Persian satrap, to en- 
gage him to prefer an alliance with Sparta to that of Athens, He 
said but little ; but when he found that the Athenians employed 
great pomp and profusion of words, he drew two lines, both ter- 
minatyg in the same point—but ‘one was straight, the other very 


crooked ; pointing them out to ‘Vissaphernes, he merely said— 
Choose.’ 
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The aversion of the Spartans to the diffuse oratory of the 
Athenians might lead them into the opposite extreme ; yet 
some of their laconisms may be applied to useful purposes. 
At the close of very long speeches the auditors may often 
say with truth—** The commencement of the discourse is not 
remembered, and the conclusion not understood,” So at the 
close of a long and bloody contest between two countries, the 
pretended cause or commencement of the quarrel seems not 
to be remembered, and the result or conclasion not under- 
stood, For the objects for which the war was professedly 
waged are often omitted in the treaty of peace; and yet each 
party boasts of having obtained honorable terms of reconcil- 
jiation, while in fact many millions of property and many 
thousands of lives have been sacrificed, without even the 
shadow of remuneration. 

The latter anecdote may suggest an advantageous method 
of settling difficulties between nations, without the sacrifice 
of human lives. When a dispute arises between two govern- 
ments there are two ways for settling the difficulty, which 
may properly be represented by the Spartan’s two lines. The 
straight line is the way of truth and love, which avoids de- 
ceit, falsehood, calumny and violence ; and pursues an amica- 
ble course of negotiation or reference. The crooked line re- 


presents the detestable course of duplicity, clamor, reviling 
and war, under the shameful pretext of self defence. Ina 
case of controversy between two nations, let the two lines be 
fairly represented to men of common sense, with the laconic 
observation—*+ Choose.’—Can any good man hesitate a mo- 
ment, as to the course he ought to prefer? Or can he choose 
the ** crooked” course of crime and misery ? 


REVIEW. 


Charles Ashton, the boy that would be a soldier. Boston; N. 
S. & J. Simpkins, 1823; pp. 108. 


Every effort to raise the character of those works by which the 
practical sentiments of the community are formed, and especially 
of those which are designed for the instruction of children, merits 
our approbation and gratitude, ‘I'he philanthropist, guided by 
his Divine Master, avails himself of the common habits and pro- 
pensities of men, to turn evil into good; to plant those seeds 
which may spring up and hear fruit unto life eternal, where the 
attention ay he drawn from curiosity and love for those objects 
which the world calls great and good. 
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The taste for works of fiction now pervades every class of so- 
ciety; and they furnish a wide field for sowing good seed where 
tares have been wont to grow. We are therefore highly gratified 
with those works which aim at the conversion of this style of 
writing into a vehicle for communicating religious instruction. 
We would not be understood as recommending this style abeve 
all others; but as approving the labors of those who thus avail 
themselves of public taste, to impart better principles than these 
works have generally possessed. 

The work before us is an attempt to communicate just views of 
war in the style to which we have alluded. Charles Ashton, the 
hero of the story, is represented as a boy who had a strong predi- 
lection for military life. His father, a worthy clergyman, is dis- 
satisfied with his choice, and endeavors to dissuade him from his 
purpose This is effected by the narratives of a disabled soldier, 
and of a distinguished officer, whose experience enabled them to 
present the prospects of a military life in their proper colours. 
Ihe story is couducted with much judgment, and the style is sin- 
gularly weil adapted to its object. There are very few things in 
the book, which the most rigid criticism would censure. ‘The de- 
cision of the father to afford his son every facility for accomplish- 
ing his purpose, proviied he should persist in it after arriving at 
& proper age to Judge for himself, seems to us hardly authorized 
by the precepts given to parents in the Word of God. We see 
not how any parent can, with propriety promote or countenance 
an undertaking which he regards, as Mr. Ashton did, the military 
profession * 

The book is dedicated to the Rev. Dr. Worcester, and we sup- 
posed this might make it a matter of some delicacy for the author 
of the Friend of Peace to recommend it. But while we are per- 
suaded that he must approve its character, we will request his 
permission to advise ail the friends of peace to aid in its circula- 
tion. W.S, 


REVIEW OF THE GUNPOWDER PLOT. 


Early in the reign of James I, the Catholics of England “ were 
much disappowted and even exasperated by the king’s conduct 
in religious matters. They had expected great favor and indul- 
gence under his government. But they soon discovered their mis- 
take ; and, being equally surprised andenraged, when they found 
James had resolved to execute the rigorous laws against them, 
they determined on vedgeance. Some of the most zealous of them 
conspired to exterminate at one blow the most powerful of their 
enewies in this kingdom ; and in consequence of that blow to re- 

* The “ decision” or promise referred to by the reviewer, was probably in- 
tended to imply full confidence on the part of the father, that he should be 
successful in his exertions to change the views of his son, and thus be freed 


from his engagements But as the promise was unnecessary, it might well 
have been omitted or qualified —Eduor. 
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establish the Catholic faith. Their conspiracy had for its object 
the destruction of the king and parliament. For this purpose they 
lodged thirty-six barrels of gunpowder in a vault beneath the 
house of Lords, usually let as a coal-cellar. The time fixed for 
the execution of the plot was the 5th of November, 1605, the day 
appointed for the meeting of the parliament; when the king, the 
queen, and prince of Wales, were expected to be in the house, 
with the principab nobility and gentry.” 

A short time before the meeting of parliament, a Catholic no- 
bleman received a letter containing the following admomition., 

«“ My Lord,—out of the love I bear to some of your friends, 
I have a care for your preservation ; therefore I would advise you, 
as you tender your life, to devise some excuse to shift off your 
attendance at this parliament; for God and man have resolved to 
punish the wickedness of this time. And think not slightly of 
this advertisement; but retire yourself into the country—for 
though there be no appearance of a stir, yet | say they will re- 
ceive a terrible blow, this parliament, and yet they shall not see 
who hurts them.” 

‘The letter was anonymous. Lord Monteagle, to whom it was 
sent, suspected that it was an attempt to frighten him, and expose 
him to ridicule. He however thought it his duty to show it to the 
secretary of state. It was afterwards shown to the king; and 
he suspected that it was _— in which gunpowder was to be used. 
Search was therefore made in the night preeeding the day on 
which the parliament was to assemble. ‘he powder was discov- 
ered, and a man was apprehended who was in the cellar in readi- 
ness, with matches about him, to cause the intended explosion. 
He at first behaved with insolence, and refused to discover his 
accomplices but afterwards, through fear of the rack, made a full 
discovery of all the conspirators. “ Several of them were men 
of ancient family, independent fortune, and unspotted character ; 
instigated,” says the historian, “ to so great a crime by a fanatic- 
al zeal alone, which led them to believe that they were serving 
their Maker, while they were contriving the ruin of their country, 
and the destruction of their species.” 

These conspirators were all taken and executed except three. 
The three were killed fighting those who were sent to apprehend 
them. See Russell's Modern Europe. 

Never perhaps was there an occurrence in England which 
excited more horror than the Gunpowder Plot; and I am 
not disposed to diminish the horror which such atrocities 
commonly excite. But L would gladly excite equal horror 
for deeds equally criminal, which have generally been themes 
of adulation. Horrible as the Gunpowder Plot really was, I 
do not see on what rational ground the conduct of the con- 
Spirators can be deemed more criminal, than the conduct of 
war-makers in general. ‘That they had cause of complaint, 
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will not, I believe, at this day be denied ; and their war was 
as properly a war in self-deleuce, as wars in general, which 
are so denominated. Their intended manifesto was indeed 
unfashionable; but perhaps not more unjust than the usual 
mode of proclaiming war. They did not first fill the coun- 
try with revilings to excite prejudice, and then publish a 
manifesto of false and exaggerated representations, to inspire 
hatred in a whole Community against their intended victiins, 
as rulers too commonly have done. 

Those whom the conspirators intended to destroy were but 
men; and perhaps not better men than are usually desti oy ed 
in public war. As to the degree of delusion and malignity 
necessarily implied, it was probably no greater than in the 
more fashionable Gunpowder Plots. The number of intend- 
ed victims was far less than what is expected in wars in 
general, The conspirators probably thought that by destroy- 
ing a few hundred men, whom they regarded as their ene- 
mies and * God’s enemies,” they should easily effect an im- 
portant revolution in favor of what they deemed the true 
religion. This, to say the least, was an object as laudable 
as war-makers generally have in view, when they plot a war 
in which many myriads of brethren are expected to perish. 

The number of conspirators was small; but ten or twenty 
men have as good a right to make war, as ten or twenty 
millions ; and surely as good a right as any one man, how- 
ever brilliant may be the crown on his head. If kings have 
a right to wage war on subjects, why may not subjects wage 
war on kings? If kings have a right to wage war on each 
other, why may not subjects make war on royal oppressors ? 
Especially, if kings at war have a right to bribe each other’s 
subjects to become revolters, rebels, deserters, and traitors, 
why may not subjects revolt without such reyal bribes? yet 
who does not know that bribery for such detestable purposes 
is commonly practised in the wars of rulers? 

It may justly be said, that the Gunpowder Plot was a hor- 
rible means for obtaining religious liberty. But the same is 
true of all war plots, as means for obtaining a desirable ob- 
ject. It is at best doing evil that good may come. ‘The dif- 
ference is very trifling, whether gunpowder be employed for 
blowing men xp, or Yor blowing them down, if their destruc- 
tion is intended and effected. Nor is the difference great, 
whether the destruction be effected with or without a pre- 
vious manifesto. Besides, mines have often been employed 
in the wars of kings, for blowing up a greater number of men 
than the Catholics expected to destroy by their plot. In- 
deed there was nothing criminal or horrible in this conspira- 
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cy but what had often been practised or encouraged by prin- 
ces, in their wars with each other—excepting the circum- 
stance, that the plot was to have been executed previous to 
any forma! declaration of war. Nor is even this circum- 
stance without precedent or parallel in the atrocious wars of 
kings. 

Had such secret plots been as long fashionable and as much 
praised, as public war has been, they would doubtless have 
been deemed quite as just and honorabje means for obtaining 
a redress of wrongs. We may also observe, tnat had the 
Catholic conspirators successfully executed their plot, and 
obtained their object, their names would long have been re- 
nowned. They would have been honored as Patriots, He- 
roes, and Saviors ; aid the 5th of November would have been 
celebrated with as loud huzzas in England, as the 4th of Ju- 
ly has been in the United States. For, in all Gunpowder 
Plots, it is success or failure which determines the destiny 
of the chiefs, as to applause or censure. In a war, however 
wantan and unjust, if great mischief is done, great destruc. 
tion of human life effected, the successful aggressor is sure 


* of renown from the deluded multitude. 


How horrible and destructive were the plots of Edward II 
and Charles V, of England—of Frederic the Great, of Prus- 
sia—of Louis XIV and Napoleon, of France, when com- 
pared with the Catholic plot! Each of these conquerors at- 
tempted the overthrow of governments, and by means as un- 
just and far more destructive to the innocent, than the con- 
spirator’s plot was intended to be. Yet while the conspira- 
tors have been doomed to infamy, the world has been filled 
with the praises of those blood-stained conquerors. 

Let public opinion then be corrected, that all Gunpowder 
plots may be regarded as the tribunals of barbarians. Let 
infamy be no longer confined to private” robbers and knaves, 
or to bloody-minded, unsuccessful conspirators ; but let it be 
extended to public and royal robbers and murderers, in pro- 
portion to the greater enormity of their crimes and mischiefs, 
Whenever and wherever men are found exciting the spirit of 
hatred, revenge, and war—whatever may be their rai.k, let 
thom be made to feel that it is understood, that they are con- 
spirators in a horrible Gunpowder Plot. 

Russell, the historian, imputes the conduct of the conspira- 
tors to * a fanatical zeal, which led them to believe that 
they were serving their Maker.” ‘This was probably the 
fact ; and to a similar canse we way impute the conduct of 
rulers and of every class of people, who are “led to believe 
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that they are serving their Maker while contriving the de- 
struction of their species.” It is probable that in the great 
day of accounts, it will appear, that neither the fanaticism, 
the delusion, nor the guilt of the conspirators in the Gun- 
powder Plot, was any greater than what has been common in 
all those wars of Christian nations, in which the parties have 
mutually appealed to God for the rectitude of their inten- 
tions, and implored his aid in their attempts to destroy one 
another. Fanaticism of a blacker hue than this, has perhaps 
never found a place in the mind of man. 


Votice by the Trustees of the M. P. 8. 


Tar Trustees of the Massachusetts Peace Society deem it proper to 
state, that the society is in debt in consequence of the delinquency of some 
of its members, in respect to paying their annual subscriptions. It is ever 
painful to the officers of a benevolent institution to call on its members for 
the payment of what they had voluntarily engaged But tracts have been 
distributed with reliance oa the annual subscriptions, and in the hope that 
few members would decline or neglect to pay. It is, therefore, earnestly 
desired that all who have omitted to pay their subscriptions, would spee- 
dily forward what is due; and that the several agents in different towns 
would make an exertion to free the society from all embarrassment in their 
benevolent enterprize. 

Mr. Davin Reep is now the Treasurer of the Society, and will receive 
subscriptions.at No 4 Spear’s Buildings, Congress Street, Boston. Dis. 
tant members who cannot conveniently send to the Treasurer without ex- 


pense, may inclose the money to the Corresponding Secretary, who is Post 
Master in Brighton, and he will return a receipt. 
By direction of the Trustees 
THADDEUS M. HARRIS, Recording Secretary. 


Notices by the Chairman of the Executive Committee. 


Tur Constitution of the Massachusetts Peace Society, requires the sub- 
scription of one dollar annually to constitute a member. 

Annual subscriptions to be paid on or before the first of February in each 
year. 

‘Thirty Numbers of the Friend of Peace were published prior to the 
present year, which may be had for three dollars, Those who become mem- 
bers of the society are entitled to one half the amount of their annual sub- 
scription in Tracts at the wholesale price—The Friend of Peace at 10 
cents a copy for each No.; other Tracts eq'ially low according to their size. 
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LETTERS ON POLITICAL AND MILITARY PERSECUTION, 
Addressed to a Philanthropic Statesman. 


LETTER I. 
DEAR SIR, 


Aware of the interest you take in several institutions 
for improving the character of mankind, and for preventing 
or alleviating human sufferings; L am induced to request 
your attention to some views of war, which cannot fail to 
excite in the nrind of every philanthropist the most ardent 
desires for its extermination. The deceptive halo of glory, 
with which this diabolical practice has been encircled, has 
deceived the multitude, and prevented correct views of its 
injustice and deformity. As “the world is governed by 
names,” it is of vast importance that these should be proper- 
ly applied, and that names which naturally excite aversion, 
should be applied to deeds and practices of a criminal and 
odious character. If due infamy, instead of glory, had 
always been attached to the practice of war, the word war 
would now probably have conveyed to the mind an aggregate 
of atrocious crimes, beyond what is suggested by any other 
term in the, English language. But such has been the 
blindness of mankind in respect to this practice, that, to a 
great majority of people, the name suggests nothing crimi- 
nal, any more than the word tornado or hurricane. Hence, 
if we would convey any just ideas of the practice, some terms 
must be used which commonly denote criminality of a hor- 
rid species—such as robbery, piracy, murder, and persecu- 
tion. 
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The terms persecute, persecution, and persecutor, suggest 
ideas abhorrent to the minds of men. ‘Lhis effect has result- 
ed from appropriating the terms to a practice which has 
become disreputable—that of harassing aud destroying men 
on account of supposed error in their religious opinions. 
This practice was extensively adopted in former ages, by 
Pagans, Mahometans and Christians—Catholics and Prot- 
estants. The progress of light has rendered this species of 
persecution unpopular, and, of course, its evils have been 
diminished. ‘Ihe name persecutor has become a term of 
reproach, which is severely felt by men who have any re- 
gard to their reputation, whenever it is applied to them- 
selves. But let us attend to Waiker’s definition of these 
words ;— 

«lo PERsEcureE—to harass with penalties—to pursue 
with malignity—to pursue with repeated acts of vengeance 
and walignity—to importune much, 

«¢ PERSECUTION—the act or practice of persecuting—the 
state of being persecuted. 

** PERsECUTOR—one Who harasses others with continued 
malignity.” 

In view of these definitions I may ask—is not public war 
the most wanton and flagitious species of persecution that 
ever existed? Are not war-makers persecutors in the worst 
sense of the term? Is it not then desirable that the eyes 
of people should be so far opened, as to affix the same 
reproach to the practice of military persecution which they 
now do to burning men for supposed heresy? The term 
persecution naturally suggests the ideas of cruelty and injus- 
tice. But if men are unjustly harassed, robbed or killed ; 
of what consequence is it whether these evils are inflicted on 
account of religious opinions, or political opinions,—connex- 
ion with a sect of religionists, or connexivn with a particu- 
lar government? Injustice is wickedness, under whatever 
pretexts its evils may be inflicted. Let us then inquire 
impartially whether war has not the features of the most 
wanton and bloody persecution. ~ 

My neighbor has done something which I regard 
as an insult or an injury. ‘To redress or retaliate the 
wrong, I cause his house to be consumed, his children and 
servants to be butchered, and his cattle to be destroyed, 
or converted to my use: Is not this a savage and brutal 
persecution of my _ neighbor’s family? What more 
horrible and unjust, than thus to destroy the innocent for 
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wrongs which they never committed! Yet this is not 
caricature, but a correct miniature of public war. One 
government has offended another ; the offended government 
wreaks its vengeance, not directly on the offender, but on 
his innocent subjects, or on those who have been seduced to 
defend him. Their country is laid waste—havoc and ra- 

ine are spread far and wide—myriads are driven from their 
Satteaticen and rendered wretched,—their means of subsis- 
tence are either destroyed, or seized for the support of in- 
vading robbers,—oppressive contributions are exacted,—and 
mischiefs and distresses are multiplied beyond the power of 
language adequately to describe. What is this but persecu- 
tion? Whatever might be the offence of the ruler, it is 
impossible that such a war on his subjects can be just. In 
what respect, I may ask, is it less unjust, or less savage and 
inhuman, than it would be to inflict precisely the same evils 
on subjects merely for some supposed error in the religious 
faith of their rulers? Yet this is what the insanity of chris- 
tians has denominated just and necessary war in self-defence. 

The original offender also calls the war just, necessary 
and defensive on his part, and pursues a similar course of 
mischief and devastation. ‘Thus the work of mutual rapine 
and murder is carried on, perhaps for six or seven, years, 
between two great nations! During such a conflict, how 
immense must be the aggregate of misery occasioned by the 
war! But after exhausting their treasuries, and killing 
hundreds of thousands of their subjects, or subjecting them 
to deep affliction, the infatuated rulers come to their senses, 
and peace is then restored ; and perhaps each party exults 
in the martial glory acquired by the conflict! The glory 
of military persecution ! 

But we have not done with the persecutions of war. The 
ruler, who makes war, is not only a persecutor of the people 
of a foreign state ; but he, both indirectly and directly, per- 
secutes his own people. He does this indirectly by exposing 
them to the vengeance and ravages of those on whom the 
war is waged. He does it directly by converting a large 
number of his subjects into soldiers or military slaves; there- 
by distressing thousands of families,—separating husbands 
from wives, fathers from children, and children from their 
parents. ‘These conscripts are also persecuted not only by 
being separated from their homes, their friends, and their 
natural rights, but by being exposed to the privations, the 
diseases, the hardships, and the innumerable perils of a 
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military life.—and by being detained in such slavery by the 
terrors of the most barbarous punishments. The punish- 
ments inflicted for desertion, in armies and navies, area 
proof of the oppressed condition to which soldiers and sea- 
men are reduced, and of the tyrannical and persecuting 
character of the military system. 

Warring rulers also oppress and persecute their own 
subjects, by enormous taxes and imposts, to defray the 
expenses of military gambling, and to support thousands in 
idleness in time of peace. These exactions fall with pecul- 
iar persecuting effect on men, who conscientiously believe 
that wars are unnecessary, and forbidden by the Gospel. 
«‘ The price of blood” is so incorporated with the price of 
privileges, for which they are willing to pay, that they 
cannot avoid contributing to the support of a practice which 
they regard as murderous. 

Even in time of peace, poor men, who have families to 
support by their daily labor, are compelled by fines and im- 
prisonments to spend a number of days every year in learn- 
ing how to violate the sixth commandment with dexterity. 
Nay, men of peace, whose consciences forbid them to bear 
arms, are exposed to these penalties, because they are so 
peaceable and conscientious! This, as you will see, is per- 
secution on account of religious opinions, and totally irrec- 
oncileable with the civil constitutions of our country, respect- 
ing the unalienable rights of conscience, 


LETTER IL. 


But all that has yet been exhibited is only a sketch or a 
few outlines of the persecutions of the military system. A 
full display of these evils would require thousands of vol- 
umes, as large as Fox’s Martyrology ; all of which might 
be filled with details of sufferings, as unjust and horrible as 
those related of the martyrs. In the histories of nations, 
however, the sufferings endured, and the sufferings caused 
by soldiers, are concealed by a delusive cloud of military 
glory. 

The persecutions on accoant of religion, under. Mary 
and Elizabeth of England—as portrayed by Protestants, on 
the one hand, and by Catholics on the other, are truly 
horrible, and a great reproach to these female sovereigns. 
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But the far more bloody persecutions occasioned by the 
political wars of Queen Anne and the British kings, are 
seldom named as ground of reproach. 

Dr. Sturgis says, “* Mary put to death 277 persons by fire.” 
His Catholic opponent, Dr. Milner, in speaking of the 
sufferings of Catholics under Elizabeth, observes, ** I have 
collected the names of 204 persons who were executed”— 
«90 died in prison”—* 105 were sent into perpetual ban- 
ishment.”” To show that the mode of executing persons for 
heresy was not less horrible in the reign of Elizabeth than 
in the reign of Mary, Dr. Milner says, «after being 
hanged up, they were cut down alive, dismembered, ripped 
up, and their bowels literally burnt before their faces ;— 
after which they were beheaded and quartered.” Such 
were some of the means adopted in former ages for purify- 
ing the church, promoting the religion of love, and advanc- 
ing the peace and happiness of a nation. 

What can be more barbarous, inhuman and horrible, than 
these religious persecutions? ‘To this question it may be 
boldly answered :—Political and military persecutions, for 
the adjustment of differences between governments, are far 
more barbarous, inhuman and horrible. According to the 
writers who have been quoted, 581 is the aggregate number 
of victims executed by Mary and Elizabeth. Their suffer- 
ings were probably much less than is often occasioned by 
gunshot wounds in military persecutions. Besides, how 
very small is the number of those who suffered by the reli- 
gious persecutions of the two Queens, compared with the 
number who suffered by the political and military persecu- 
tions of George III! Much less, it is presumed, than one 
toa thousand! Yet it is believed that this immense number 
of human beings was sacrificed or murdered as unjustly. 
as the 581,—and with less pretext of guilt on the part of 
the sufferers. But such is the fatal infatuation of man- 
— that military persecution is deemed the highway to 
glory. 

Between the two species of persecution, other circumstan- 
ces of difference should not be forgotten. The 581 were not 
destroyed by an indiscriminate slaughter, without any forms 
of trial and condemnation. They were tried and condemn- 
ed according to the then existing laws of the kingdom. But 
in military persecutions, armies of men, trained for butchery 
are sent forth to kill—they know not whom—they know 
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not why; but the greater the slaughter, the greater the 
renown ! 

In the religious persecutions, the slaughter in the same 
reign was on one side only. But when a sovereign issues 
his manifesto for a military persecution—whether it be 
against the peuple of some of his own provinces, or the peo- 
ple of a foreign state—he expects that thousands of his adher- 
ents must be sacrificed, in his attempt to slaughter thousands 
whom he has made his enemies. A British writer has exs 
pressly stated, that in the war on the American colonies, 
now United Scates, « England lost two hundred thousand 
lives /?* Perhaps this is a greater number than she caused 
to perish of the Americans and their allies, 

As the war was carried on in our country, it is reasonable 
to suppose that the aggregate of real suffering occasioned 
by the conflict, was much greater in these states than in 
Britain. But if we lay out of the account all the sufferings 
of the Americans,—or even if we impute them to their own 
obstinacy in resisting what were deemed encroachments on 
their rights; still it may be asked, can any government 
have a right to sacrifice the lives of 200,000 of its friendly 
subjects, in a quarrel about a duty of three pence on a pound 
of tea? Or can a government be justified in even eaposing 
the lives of so many friendly subjects, in a war which might 
have been avoided by a repeal of such a duty, or by a kind 
parental effort to preserve peace ? 

The people of our country will generally agree in denying 
that the British government had a right to sacrifice the 
lives of so many people in a war on us, which might have 
been so easily avoided. All I ask of our countrymen is, 
that in future they should act consistently with this denial ; 
by denying the right of any government thus to persecute 
its own subjects, by waging wars to distress the people of 
another nation. 

According to a statement made to Congress, seventeen 
thousand of our own men perished in our late war on Britain, 
and this number probably did not, include the loss by sea. 
How much is it to be lamented, that the government of a 
people called curisTtans, should sacrifice SEVENTEEN THOU- 
SANDs of its own citizens on the altar of revenge, or in © ren- 
dering evil forevil!” How lamentable too that to this evor- 
mous sacrifice of human victims, should stil! be attached the 
names, Patriotism, Heroism, Glory! Does Hindooism 


* See Pictures of War. 
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furnish a match for this! Yet such is military persecution 
in all christian countries ! 

The pretexts for military persecution are the same as 
for religious persecution, namely, the safety and welfare of 
the community or nation. People of this age blush for their 
ancestors who imagined that the happiness or safety of a 
state might be advanced by destroying men for supposed 
heresy, or a dissent from the popular creed. Men of future 
generations will find equal cause to blush for the people 
of the present time, by whom political and military perse- 
cution, rapine and murder, are deemed justifiable means for 
deciding the shameful quarrels of governments, 

In a very brief survey of the world, we may discover 
innumerable monuments of military persecution. To this 
source may be traced despotic governments, military and 
naval establishments, enormous national debts and conse- 
quent oppression, with hundreds of millions of human beings 
deprived of their rights, including soldiers and seamen, vas- 
sals and slaves. All these are the genuine fruits of the 
war policy, and monuments of its atrocious persecuting char- 
acter. They should also be regarded as the proper symbols 
and memorials of military glory, or of the madness of man- 


kind in applauding the persecutors of their own species. 

Let it then be deeply engraved on every mind, that public 
war is persecution, in its most wanton and horrid form ; 
that a warmaking government, is a persecuting government ; 
and that the practice of war comprises the self-destroying 
fanaticism of the pagan, the undistinguishing injustice of 
the robber, and the ferocious cruelty of the savage. 


LETTER IIL. 


As there is no such thing as public war, which is not 
carried on by persecution, are not the following conclusions 
undeniable ? 

; 1. Advocates for war, are advocates for persecution, 

2. Learning the art of war, is learning the art of perse- 
cution. 

8. The histories of war, are histories of persecution. 

4. The trophies of war, are trophies of persecution. 

5. Preparations for war, are preparations for persecution. 
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6. What are called the laws, usages and rights of war, 
are but the laws, usages and rights of persecution. 

7. The war spirit is a persecuting spirit ; and the nation 
that glories in a war character, glories in a persecuting 
character. - 

8. To plead that wars are unavoidable, is tu plead that 
persecutions are unavoidable. 

9. If there be any such thing as just and necessary public 
war, there is such a thing as just and necessary persecution, 
rapine, and wholesale homicide. 

10. To admit that rulers have a right to wage war for 
the decision of political controversies, is to admit that they 
have a right to persecute both their own people and the 
people of a foreign state,—and to involve at once in dire 
calamity, the innocent and the guilty, their friends and 
their foes. For such in fact is the retributive justice of that 
horrible tribunal to which the warmaker appeals. 

Were there no other objection to war, than the evils it 
invariably brings on innocent subjects, whose rulers com- 
mence hostilities ; this would be sufficient, in the eyes of 
all who have correct views of moral justice and the rights 
of man. 

The system of political and military persecution takes it 
for granted, that ralers have a right to wage war whenever 
they please to do so; that when they have made war, their 
subjects are property to be exposed to distress and slaughter 
or to be gambled away, as the ruler shall deem best; and 
that it is the duty of soldiers to obey those who are appoint- 
ed to command them, however unjust and sanguinary may 
be their orders. 

We may here express a belief, that in a future day, all 
these hypotheses will be deemed as false, as the now explod- 
ed hypotheses on which religious persecutions were founded ; 
and that the following propositions will be deemed correct : 
—that two kings have no more right to make war on each 
other, than the heads of two private families; that rulers 
have no more right to sacrifice or expose the lives of their 
subjects in quarrels, than parents have thus to sacrifice or 
expose the lives of their children; that subjects are under 
no greater obligations to obey a command of a king, re- 
quiring rapine and murder, than children are to obey a 
similar command from a father: that no command, either 
of a parent or a prince, can render it the duty of any person 
to violate what he believes to be the command of God, 
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In view of the atrocious and persecuting character of war, 
we may appeal to the conscience of every intelligent reader, 
aud ask—tIs not the object of Peace Societies worthy of the 
approbation and patronage of the whole human family? 
To mitigate, prevent and abolish the worst species of perse- 
cution, is the real object of these Societies, This they are at- 
tempting to do by taithfully exposing the folly, the barbarity 
the palpable injustice, and the antichristian character of war ; 
and by cultivating and diffusing the spirit and principles 
enjoined and exemplified by the Saviour of men, the Prince 
of Peace. What object was ever proposed more benevolent 
or more important! How bewildered then must be the 
head, or how depraved the heart of that man, who can op- 
pose a design which so obviously embraces the virtue and 
happiness of the human race! 

You, sir, will readily perceive that there is a call for ex- 
ertion on the part of statesmen, who occupy situations 
which enable them to influence publicwpinion and the des- 
tinies of nations. The time approaches when he who pre- 
vents a war will stand higher in public estimation, than a 
Cesar or a Napoleon; and when a pacific nation will soar 
in renown far above those which have gloried in military 
persecution, and merciless devastation. Your exertions in 
the cause of peace I need not solicit; they cannot be with- 
held, till your heart shall cease to glow with love to man. 

Your’s truly, 
ELIMELECH. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Since the preceding letters were written, the Manifesto of 
the Allied Sovereigns against Spain has appeared in this country. 
It is an able state paper; but it calls rather for the publication 
than the suppression of the sentiments on Political and Military 
Persecution. As it has been admitted that some good people 
were formerly promoters of religious persecution, through the 
influence of traditional prejudices; so on a similar principle it 
may be admitted, that the Allied Sovereigns are sincere in the 
belief, that they are doing a service to the interests of Europe, 
in making war to suppress what they deem 1 gre heresy. 

Our countrymen will probably be united in the opinion, that 
these sovereigns have no right to wage war on Spain. But let 
it be observed, that should the threatened war occur, it will be 
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made on the popular principle of self-defence. It has been gen- 
erally admitted, that a government has a right to wage war to 
prevent apprehended evils. If this doctrine be true, the conduct 
of the sovereigns is capable of the most ample vindication. For 
no one can doubt that they do really apprehend great danger 


» 


from the prevalence of the principles adopted by Spain. 

These remarks have not been made to justily the Mauifesto, but 
to lead people to reflect on the atrocity of .the principle which 
has been so generally admitted, and which has so frequently 
deluged countries in blood. If any government has a right to 
resort to rapine and murder, as means of safety, or to perpe- 
trate acts of injustice to prevent evil, the Allied Sovereigns may 
be supposed to possess this right. But if no such right exists, 
then their Manifesto may justly be reprobated. Perhaps, how- 
ever, a censure of this Manitesto will be found to unply a cen- 
sure of every war manifesto which the world has ever seen. 
For what better reason for making war has ever been advanced, 
than a desire to prevent great evils ¢ 

These Sovereigns, in forming their Alliance, avowed the pur- 
pose of making the precepts of Jesus Christ their guide. But 
where is the precept of the Prince of Peace which autiorizes 
political and military persecution, or the attempt to prevent evil 
to themselves, by doing injustice to others? Where is the pre- 
cept which will justify a Manifesto, implicitly dooming to des- 
truction or misery, millions of their brethren, involving the 
innocent and the guilty, friends and foes, in one common calam- 
ity? Do the following precepts authorize such a policy? “ Love 
your enemies ”—* Not rendering evil for evil.””—* Be not overs 
come of evil, but overcome evil with good.” Does the example 
of our Lord in laying down his own life, to redeem men from all 
iniquity, justify the measure adopted by the sovereigns? if not, 
how will they be able to stand before him ? 

‘The massacre of the Huguenots in France, on St. Bartholo- 
mew’s day, by Charles 1X. is now reprobated by all denomina- 
tions of Christians. Froin present appearances there is reason 
to fear, that the Manifesto against Spain will occasion twen- 
tv-fuld more murder and misery, than the atrocious decree of 
Charies +X. ‘That the Allied Sovereigns should, with their 
own hands, rekindle the flames of war in Europe, through fear 
that the same thing will be done by revolutionists, is indeed an 
extraordinary measure of precaution! The result of the meas- 
ure may perhaps remind people of the following anecdote :— 

A waniac had cortceived a violent prejudice against a neighbor, 
whose house stood contiguous to his own. He was daily haunted by 
a (ear that his own house would be consumed by his neighbor. He 
therefore determined, if possible, to remove him. ‘To effect this 

urpose, he set fire to his neighbor’s house in the night, and then 
fled to his own garret to conceal himself. ‘The fire raged violent- 
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ly, and the wind brought the flames in contact with the maniac’s 
habitation. ‘Too late he discovered the consequences of his fatal 
policy, and perished by a fire of his own kindling. 

One circumstance of coincidence between the religious perse- 
cutions of former times, and the political persecutions now likely 
to take place, is worthy of ants In the religious persecutions, 
Catholics and Protestants loudly complained of one another ; 
yet, in deeds, each justified the conduct of the other, by 
practising on the same principle. So in the present case, the 
Spaniards persecute and murder one another, on the same prin- 
ciple which the Allied Sovereigns adopt in their Manifesto. 

As fast as the eyes of men were opened to see the injustice 
of the principles of religious persecution—and that neither ec- 
clesiastical nor civil rulers had any right to destroy people for 
supposed error, the practice was of course diminished. To effect 
a similar change in public sentiment in regard to political perse- 
cution, should be the object of every Christian. This is a direct 
course to the gradual and complete abolition of war. 

The desired change of sentiment would soon occur, should 
rulers be brought to reflect on the perilous situation in which 
they would be placed, if subjects should adopt their principles 
of self-defence. We have been taught by a President of the 
United States, that self-defence is alike the duty of individuals 
and of nations. If, then, the duty of self-defence involves the 
duty or the right of waging war, to prevent evils which are antici- 
pated and feared, this right is as clear for an individual as for a 
nation. if one nation may wage war to prevent evils which it 
apprehends from the principles or the policy of another nation ; 
then one individual may wage war on another individual on similar 
ground, and for a similar purpose. Consequently, on the very 
principle of the Manifesto of the Allied Sovereigns, their respec- 
tive soldiers might wage war on them, to prevent the personal 
evils to which they will be exposed if sent to fight against 
Spain Besides, how horrible must be the state of society, should 
this principle of self-defence be generally reduced to practice 
by private citizens,—by subjects, soldiers, seamen and slaves! 


POLITICAL ALCHYMISTS. 


Time was, when Alchymists profess’d a power 
To change the baser metals into gold ! 

Laugh not—nor be surprized—for in our day 
A power is still profess’d by far more bold. 


The Kings or Chiefs of every land presume, 
That they o’er moral acts a power possess ! 
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To change the deeds of violence and blood, 
To works of virtue, praise and righteousness ! 


Can this, you ask, be true? Too true, alas! 
Let there be war! say they—the work is done, 
For years in their esteem. Their soldiers too 
In this belief to deadly battles run. 


Now Mortal Hate assumes the throne of Love, 
Mask’d with the name of Patriotic Zeal ; 
Rapine and Murder, dress’d in uniform, 

No more attempt their mischiefs to conceal. 


Highwaymen, duellists and bucaniers, 
Assassins, swindlers—knaves of every name, 
Can hence indulge their worst propensities, 
With heads erect, pleased with the royal game. 


Scape-gallows veterans in the ranks of crime, 
By feats in war to high renown may rise,— 
And be adored for huge, infernal deeds, 

More black than those for which the pirate dies ! 


The laws of Heaven at once are set aside ; 
He who obeys them is a traitor deem’d ; 

To love, forgive and feed an enemy, 

Are of all crimes among the worst esteem’d! 


A mantrrsto charg’d with fire from hell, 
Is the Alchymic stone of wonderous power, 
By which the Ruler soars as god of Gop, 
And claims a right his brethren to devour. 


By this he boldly cancels laws divine— 
Requires what God forbids—extolling hate— 
Forbids what God requires—discarding love, 
As not congenial with a martial state. 


Consummate madness! what! can kings believe, 
That wanton acts of war-declaring might, 
Suspend or abrogate the laws of love, 

nal 


As well as Kings, the Chiefs of bucaniers, 
O’er moral acts transmuting power may claim, 
And license rapine, havoc, hate, revenge, 

As works of virtue—deeds of endless fame ! 


How harmless ancient dreams of Alchymists, 
And witchcraft nonsense’ known in earlier times, 
Compared with this atrocious sentiment, 

That kings can change to virtues flagrant crimes ! 





stamp on murder Heaven’s broad seal of xicur! 











The Work and Name of War. 


How chiefs will tremble when the blaze of truth, 
Shall show their fancied power to be but nought, 
And charge to their account the crimes of war, 
With all the mischiefs martial pride has wrought ! 


THE WORK AND NAME OF WAR. 
War is a Work—I blush to tell! 





O Christians! rouse from your fantastic dream ! 
Kings cannot cancel what the Lord commands ; 
Nor will your God accept of hate for love, 

Nor trophies dyed in blood by christian hands! 


The heavens and earth shall sooner pass away, 
And every warrior from this world be driven, 
‘Than martial laws a substitute shall stand, 
For laws divine, to men in mercy given. 


FENELON: 








Surpassing all we read of hell,— 
Involving crimes of blackest name, 
Transform‘d to deeds of highest fame! 


Two princely murderers show their skill, 
In teaching subjects how to kill ; 

Then call them forth prepared to fight, 
And in this savage work delight. 


Felonious deeds in civil life, 


Are virtues deem’d in martia! strife ; 


And every vice the good abhor, 


Is sanctioned by the laws of war. 


By wholesale gambling of two nations, 
What robberies, murders, devastations, 
In countless multitudes are spread, 
Diffusing horror, wo, and dread ! 


What term but war can critics find, 
Expressing crimes of every kind, 


With plagues and pains, and griefs and fears, 


Numerous as sands, prolong’d for years? 


\y to glory! 


War is a Name in martial story, 
Purporting man’s highw 
But ’tis a Name for hosts 


of evils, 


In aggregate “the Prince of Devils.” 





EXAMINER. 


The Bucanier’s Protest. 


THE BUCANIER’S PROTEST. 


In a letter to the President of the United States. 


Palace of Tiger Island, Feb. 20, 1823, 


Sir, 

I have read the newspaper accounts of the late proceedings 
against a class of men which Congress has denominated 
pirates. It appears that an armed force has been ordered 
out with a view of exterminating this brave and enterpris- 
ing people. AsI have the honor of being one of their 
chiefs, I take the liberty of remonstrating against the meas- 
ures you have adopted, and of asserting my claims to the 
respect which is acknowledged to be due to the brave in 
war. 

I was horn an American, and was early imbued with ex- 
alted ideas of military glory. In 1812, when the govern- 
ment made war on Great Britain, and granted licenses for 
maritime depredation, I took the command of a privateer, 
and was regularly licensed to practise sea-robbery. This 
business I pursued during the war. 1 captured several 
merchant vessels—was esteemed brave and successful, and 
was highly applauded for my patriotism. My share of 
prize money amounted to some thousands of dollars ; but— 
“light come light go”—I soon squandered it away in gam- 
bling and dissipation—excepting a portion, which I devoted 
to religious purposes, to compensate for the prayers and 
thanksgivings which some clergymen had offered for my 
success. Peace was proclaimed, my license for robbery an- 
nulled, and my prospects were blasted. Dig I could not; for 
I had lost all relish for labor. To beg T was ashamed, being 
a gentleman of honor. But robbery had become habitual. 
As I was turned out of employment by the return of peace, 
and yet under a necessity of making some exertion, the 
following dialogue occurred between Inclivation and Con- 
science :— 

Inclination. I am now in want; but I am expert and 
brave in the business of piracy, which I have pursued for a 
number of years by a license from the American govern- 
ment. As the warended, my license expired ; but my thirst 
for rapine still remains. Now, why is it more unjust to rob, 
or even murder, innocent people, in time of peace, than in 
time of war? 
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Conscience, I hardly know how to answer your question. 
Such robbery and murder seem to be a cruel business at 
any time, though governments pretend that it is just and 
necessary. I do not see how a state of war can render it just, 
any more than a state of peace. 

Inclination. 1 have another question: if such robbery 
and murder arein their own nature unjust or wicked, can a 
license from rulers make them just and laudable? 

‘onscience. Certainly it cannot. 

Inclination. Then it is as right for me tofollow the business 
of piracy now, as it was during the time that my license was 
allowed to be good. But admitting it to be true, that it is 
a staie of war which makes rebbery and murder just and 
commendable,—what then? War is war by whomsoever it 
may be waged, and why cannot I make war as weil as an 
Emperor, a King, or even a Congress? 

Conscience, 1 know you can easily make war ; but wheth- 
er it will be just in you to do so, is a serious question, 

Inclination. If 1 make war, I can at least call it “ just 
and necessary,” and this is the way that governments make 
just and necessary wars. But whether a war be really just 
or unjust, when it is once made, robbery and murder, you 
know, become deeds of glory, according to the laws of war, 
which are acknowledged by christian nations, 


To these last observations, Conscience found nothing to 
object, though her countenance indicated regret. She saw 
that Inclination had the examples of rulers and the laws of 
war clearly on his side. Nor cou'd she pretend that wars 
are generally made by better men than myse/f. I therefore 
procured a company of as brave fellows as ever wielded a 
sword, presented a musket, or managed acannon. I next 
obtained a swift-sailing vessel, and armed her for the enter- 
prise. I then made war—a war which was as just and 
necessary as the wars made by Kings or Emperors ; 
and it has been conducted in a manner as_ honorable 
and as humane, as public wars in general. I have seldom 
taken the life of a fellow being, and never, except in cases 
of necessity—I mean such necessity as is ever admitted 
in war. And I may affirm with truth, that I have done less 
injury to my fellow men annually, since my license expired, 
than I cid in the three preceding years. 

Some years ago I heard that a petition had been present- 
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ed to Congress, requesting that measures might be adopted 
for the abolition of privateering in time of war ; and that the 
Committee on Foreign Relations made a report favorable to 
the object of the petitioners; but that the Committee supposed 
the business must be effected by negotiation with other pow- 
ers, and therefore recommended the subject to the Secretary 
of State. Since which I have heard very little relating to 
the business. As I understood the affair, it was supposed 
that it would not be wise in the American government to 
abolish, on their part, the practice of maritime robbery in 
time of war, unless other governments would do the same. 
Now if, in the opinion of Congress, piracy is really a wicked 
practice, why should they have hesitated to abolish it imme- 
diately, as it respected themselves? But if it is not so bad 
a thing as to require an unqualified abolition of it on their 
own part, why such denunciations of death and extermina- 
tion against me, and the veterans under my command? I 
am, Sir, at the head of a brave, independent people, who 
have elected me as their Chief Magistrate. I never practise 
piracy, except when engaged in war; and in war you admit 
that the practice is justifiable. I will however own to you 
that the petition to Congress occasioned me seriously to reflect 
on the practice ; and I came to a resolution to follow the 
example of the American rulers. As they led me into the 
practice, | had some hope that they would also by their 
example lead me out of it. My subjects were originally 
from several nations; but most of them, like myself, were 
led into the practice of robbery by the policy of their respec- 
tive rulers. But such is my influence, that I think I could 
persuade them to abandon robbery, if 1 could have the 
example of the American government in my favor. As 
soon as I shall see an act of Congress for the abolition of 
maritime depredations in time of war—evincing as real a 
disposition to reform themselves as to punish others, 1 will 
follow their example, and employ all my influence to reform 
iny subjects. They have indeed an ardent love of military 
glory; and, like other christians, they esteem it as ¢ the 
greatest of all glories ;” but I think they might be reclaim- 
ed, could they but haye a noble example from the American 
government. ‘Till such an example be given, should any of 
them fall into your hands, let them be treated with that hu- 
manity which is due to brave and unfortunate prisoners of 
war. Vincent I1,* 


* Supposed to be the successor of the renowned Vincent Cambi. 
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FURTHER REMARKS ON THE GUNPOWDEP. PLOT. 


Since our last Number was published, a Catholic member 
of the Massachusetts Peace Society has furnished us with 
a letter written by the Rev. Dr. Milner, of the Catholic 
communion, relating to the Gunpowder Plot, The object 
of the letter is not to justify the conspirators, but to show 
that the English Catholics, as a body, have been unjustly sub- 
jected to reproach and suffering on account of that conspir- 
acy. ‘To evince this, the Doctor asserts, that “only 16 
persons are so much as accused in the act of attainder that 
passed on the occasion ;” that « amongst these it does not 
appear that more than seven individuals were acquainted with 
the worst part of” the conspiracy ;—that the conspirators 
were not men of rank orcharacter among the Catholics ;—that 
except two of them “they were rash youths, comparatively 
of small consequence ;”—that of the 16 accused, three were 
Jesuits, one of whom was never brought to trial though im- 
prisoned ; that the other two were “ consulted by Catesby, 
as divinesand underconscientious secrecy, concerning the law- 
fulness of the plot,—and they both strongly condemned it, 
intreating the infatuated wretch to lay aside the thought of 
it;” that “two Catholic Earls were among the principal 
persons in detecting the conspirators ;” that 20 Catholics 
then belonged to the House of Lords and were as liable to 
perish, had the plot been executed, as the King and the 
Protestant members ;—that the conspirators ** did not act in 
conformity to the principles of their religion,” as has been 
asserted by Protestant writers. 

Dr. Milner has also endeavored to show that Cecil, the 
prime minister of James I. was “ the original author, or at 
least the main conductor” of the plot. In support of this 
allegation he has collected many facts, as well as the opin- 
ions of several Protestant writers. It is supposed by the 
doctor, that Cecil never intended the plot should be executed ; 
but, on the contrary, that it should be discovered at a time 
and in a manner which would afford him an opportunity 
“to wreak his vengeance” on the Catholics; and that, to 
secure himself, he caused those of the conspirators, who were 
acquainted with his agency in the affair, to be destroyed 
prior to any trial.* 

Having seen the evidence on but one side, we shall for- 


* See Letters to a Prebendary, letter VII. 
3 
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bear to express any opinion in respect to the guilt or inno- 
cence of Cecil. ‘There are, however, two points on which a 
decided opinion may be safely expressed :— : 

1. That it was perfectly unjust and abusive, to subject the 
whole body of English Catholics to reproach and suffering, 
on account of the Gunpowder Plot. 

2. That the manner in which the Frera or November 
has been celebrated in England, for nearly two centuries, is 
impolitic, antichristian and barbarous. 

On the principle that it is right to reproach a whole de- 
nomination with the worst crimes of a few of its individuals, 
what sect of Christians may not be stigmatized by whole- 
sale, as rebels, traitors, persecutors, robbers and murderers? 
On such a principle, Protestants as well as Catholics might 
be doomed to perpetual infamy. We know that the barba- 
rous laws of nations and the practice of savages, correspond 
with this principle ; but such laws, such principles, and such 
practices should be banished from the christian world, and 
from all civilized communities. 

Having exhibited his views respecting the Powder Plot, 
Dr. Milner asks, « Where is the charity, nay, where is the 
justice of those acrimonious sermons and services, and those 
tumultuous rejoicings, which have been annually made and 
directed against the Catholic body on that account for al- 
most 200 years?” Ina note the doctor observes—*« In the 
first collect of the service in question, the Almighty is thank- 
ed for the deliverance of King James I. &c. from popish 
treachery ; thereby transferring the crime of thirteen self- 
convicted wretches to the whole church of which they were 
the disgrace. In the last prayer the Catholics are indis- 
criminately called « cruel and bloodthirsty enemies.” 

Our ancestors brought with them from England this An- 
niversary of the Gunpowder Plot, which was observed in our 
populous towns till we had invited the French to aid us in 
the Revolutionary war. As the French were Catholics, it 
was doubtless deemed imprudent to insult them by annually 
treating the Pope and all his adherents with contumely, 
abuse and derision. But if it wag improper or impolitic to 
continue this Anniversary on account of our alliance 
with France, or onsaccount of the presence of French offli- 
cers and soldiers ; how impolitic and injurious must it have 
been in England, to institute and perpetuate an Anniver- 
sary, in the observance of which nearly one half the inhab- 
itants of the kingdom were insulted and abused by the 
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other! How many thousands of public wars have been 
waged on far more trivial provocations, than such annual 
and unchristian insults! Indeed, considering the views 
which both parties entertained of war, it is wonderful 
that the Anniversary did not long ago cause England and 
Ireland to be deluged in blood. 

Had the Fifth of November been instituted as a day of 
national thanksgiving to God, for his goodness in preserv- 
ing the country from the projected calamity,—and had it 
been employed for the purpose of cultivating benevolent and 
brotherly affections between the different denominations of 
Christians ; unspeakable benefits might have resulted. In 
such an observance of the day, both Catholics and Protes- 
tants might have united to mutual advantage. 

With propriety the following questions may be asked :—has 
not the Anniversary of the Gunpowder Plot tended to excite, 
cherish and perpetuate mutual hatred between two numerous 
denominations of professed disciples of Jesus Christ? Has 
it not been the occasion of transmitting from one generation 
to another, the barbarism, and the antichristian prejudices 
of the age of James 1.? Has it not been annually the occa- 
sion of abominable scenes of revelling and drunkenness— 
calumny and reviling—boxing and duelling—theft and rob- 
bery—and wanton murders? Has it not annually occasion- 
ed a hundred fold larger aggregate of guilt, than the right- 
eous God has laid to the charge of the-thirteen conspirators ? 
Will not an enlightened posterity decide, that the Anniversa- 
ry of the Gunpowder Plot has afforded far more ground for 
just reproach against the Protestants, than the plot itself 
afforded against the Catholics as a body ? 

Hark !—tIs it fancy, or do we already hear the voice of our 
British, brethren, in reply tothe preceding remarks—* Physi- 
cian, heal thyself!’ Uf it is barbarous and antichristian to 
observe our Filth of November in a manner which tends to 
perpetuate prejudices, hatred, and animosities between two 
great denominations of Christians ; is it less barbarous and 
antichristian to observe your Fourth of July in a manner 
which equally tends to perpetuate prejudices, hatred and 
animosities, between two great christian nations? And if 
it would better become Britous to devote their anniversary 
to the purposes of religious thanksgiving and the cultivation 
of benevolent feelings, between those who were heretofore 
at war with each other; why should not the Americans 
devote their Anniversary to the same religious and benevo- 
lent purposes ?” 
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We feel the reproof. We acknowledge its justice. We 
blush when we reflect that our Anniversary of Ludependence 
has often been made a counterpart to the Anniversary of 
the Gunpowder Plot. We also lament that men, from whom 
beiter things might have been expected, have lent their in- 
fluence and example, to make the Fourth of July a day for 
exasperating party passions among ourselves, and for per- 
petuating hostile prejudices against brethren of foreign 
nations. What could be of a more injurious tendency, or 
more incompatible with christian magnanimity and benevo- 
lence, than boasting of victories obtained in a sanguinary 
contest, after an honorable treaty of peace and amity had 
been proclaimed! and what more degrading to a christian 
people, or more subversive of christian morality, than annual 
endeavors to revive and perpetuate the prejudices and hatreds 
produced by former wars! Better, far betier it would be, to 
forget the day of our Independence, than to devote it to such 
antichristian and malevolent purposes. We, however, re- 
joice in the belief, that in many parts of our country a refor- 
mation has commenced, as to the manner of observing the 
day ; and we hope that there will be found virtue, magna- 
nimity, good sense, and christian philanthropy sufficient to 
extend the reform throughout the United States, 

As an illustration of the evils deplored admit the following: 
In former years there was a battle between Hamilton and 
Burr, which they and many of their friends supposed to be 
«just and necessary.” Suppose that Hamilton had been 
only disabled by a wound, from which he soon recovered, 
Sup; ose, also, that prior to leaving the battle ground, the 
parties mutually professed to be satisfied, agreed to bury 
their animosity, and, in future, to be on terms of friendly 
intercourse. But Burr and his adherents established a 
yearly festival in commemoration of his victory, On each 
retirn of the Anniversary, some person delivered an oration, 
in Which there was a rehearsal of the principles of duelling 
—of the grounds of the quarrel between the two combatants, 
—of the numerous alleged provocations given by Hamilton, 
—and of the skill and bravery ky which he was overcome, 
—with extravagant eulogiums of the Conqueror, and animat- 
ed exhortations td cultivate the same spirit, and to imitate 
his glorious example. Suppose all this and much more to 
be done in the presence of many of Hamilton’s relatives and 
friends: what would have been the tendency and the natu- 
ral consequences of such a procedure? Could any thing be 
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more remote from prudence, magnanimity, or benevolence ? 
Shall then a course of conduct which would expose even a 


dueilist to infamy, be regarded as an honor to a christian 
nation ! 


Proposed Compromise. 


In writing on the subject of the mutual persecutions be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants, Dr. Milner proposed that 
the two parties should unite * in lamenting the common vio- 
lences of their forefathers, and dismissing the acrimonious 
subject of persecutions for ever”’ Happy it might be for 
Great Britain and the United States, if they would thus dis- 
miss the acrimonious subject of their past wars, and unite 
in * lamenting” the unchris'ian * violences” of the Revolu- 
tionary struggle and the late war, and in studying the things 
which tend to peace. Their mutual reproaches tend only to 
mischief; and impartial men of future times will doubtless 


discover in each of the parties, much to lament and much to 
censure. 


REMARKABLE WILL OF THE PRINCE OF CONTI. 


In the Herald of Peace, No. 2. New Series, an article is 
copied from the Universal Museum, containing extracts 
from the Will of Armande de Bourbon, Prince of Conti, 


dated at Paris, May 24th, 1664. In this Will the Prince 
says,— 


“Tam extremely sorry to have been so unhappy as to find 
myself in my younger age engaged in a war contrary to my du- 
ty ; during which I perinitted, ordered and authorized violences 
and disorders without number.” 

He then proceeds to name the places in which his ravages had 
been committed, and observes—“ Upon which account | have 
caused certain sums to be restored—and i have passionately de- 
sired that it were in my power to sell all my estate, that 1 might 
give a more full satisfaction.” 

He professed to have diminished his own expenses, and he 
enjoins his heirs to do the same, that as far as possible, restitu- 
tion might be made to those who had suffered by his depredations ; 
and he made arrangements by which he hoped that the sufferers 
would be remunerated for their pecuniary losin in the course of 
20 years. 

in his Will he referred to a paper of instructions, which he 
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should leave, directing the mode of restitution. Extracts from 
the paper of instructions are given with the extracts from the 
Will. ‘Che paper directs as follows — 

“In the first place, those losses and damages which have been 
caused by my orders or my troops, ought to be repaired before 
all others, as being of my own doing. In the second place, [ am 
responsible very justly for all the mischiefs which the general 
disorders of the war have produced, although they have been done 
without my having any part in them—provided that | have satis- 
fied for the first.”—He then adds, “1 owe no reparation to those 
who have been of our party, except that they can make it appear 
that i have sought and invited them to it ; and in this case it 
will be just to restore first of all to those innocent persons who 
had no part in my failings, before that any thing can be given to 
those as have been our confederates.” 


This is perhaps the only instance on record, in which a 
celebrated warmaker has given such evidence of true repen- 
tance, as that of endeavoring to make restitution to those 
who had suffered by his robberies and depredations. ‘There 
were, however, injuries he had done, for which no reparation 
could be made. He could not restore life to the multitudes who 
had been murdered by him, or by the armies under his com- 
mand. He could not make reparation to the thousands of 
children who had been made fatherless, nor to the thousands of 
parents whose children he had butchered, nor to the thou- 
sands of wives that he had converted into disconsolate wid- 
ows. What then must have been the feelings of the Prince, 
as a penitent, when he reflected on these barbarous and 
irreparable injuries ! 

How different the feelings and the conduct of the Prince 
of Conti, when near the close of life, from those of Napoleon 
as related by Dr. O’Meare! In the Prince we behold a 
penitent, deploring the injustice done by him in the wars he 
had waged, and an anxious desire to make restitution to 
those who had suffered by his anbition,x—and evena willing- 
ness to diminish his own expenses, that he might do the 
more towards relieving the distresses which his wars had 
occasioned, But in the Emperor we behold a man disposed 
to justify his conduct in all the wars he had waged,—to 
glory in his works of havoc and desolation,—to complain of 
twelve hundred pounds sterling annually, as being a scanty 
allowance for his support in exile,—while probably more 
than a million of the human family were then suffering for 
the necessaries of life, in consequence of his ravages, deso- 
lations and mischiels ! 
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CHINESE SUPERSTITION. 


During the late tremendous fire at Canton, in which 5,500 
buildings were consumed, the Chinese made no exertions, it is 
said, to stop the progress of the flames, because the calamity was 
viewed by them as a judgment of God. 

‘he people of christian countries are probably surprised at this 
instance of superstition and delusion. But are there not many 
Christians quite as inconsistent as the Chinese? Do hot many 
neglect to make any exertions to prevent the recurrence of the 
flames of war, because, in their view, war is a divine judgment? 
This, if 1 mistake not, is extending the principle even beyond 
what we are told of the Chinese. We are not told that the 
Chinese omit care and means to prevent the occurrence of fire 
in their cities ; but only that after a fire has begun to rage, they 
forbear to extinguish it. Yet in respect to war, many Christians 
refuse to use means even to prevent the kindling of the fire. If 
they were to act in the same inconsistent manner in respect to 

reserving their houses from being consumed by natural fire, how 
few houses would stand one year! 

It is indeed proper to acknowledge the hand of God in all our 
afflictions ; but it is equally proper to regard his hand in giving 
us understanding and strength, to use the proper means for pre- 
venting or removing calamities. Innumerable calamities are 

revented, and many are alleviated by the use of proper means. 
Ve may add, much more might be done than has yet been effect- 
ed, if men would but be faithful in the use of means. Per- 
haps more than half the calamities commonly endured by men 
might be prevented. if proper means should gererally be used. 
If such means were faithfully and properly applied, it is very 
certain that all the evils which come upen our race by dissipa- 
tion, private contentions and public wars might be prevented ; 
and it is clear that these amount toa very considerable part of the 
whole of the evils endured by mankind. Abolish or dry up these 
three sources of evils, and this world would be a paradise compared 
with its present condition. Let us then forbear even to smile 
at the folly of the Chinese, in suffering the fire to make such rav- 
ages, without any exertions to extinguish it, till Christians can 
be induced to make exertions for preventing the fires of conten- 
tion and war. One observation will apply to each species of fire: 
—It is in general much easier to prevent a destructive fire from 
being kindled to a flame, than to extinenish it after it has begun 
to rage. 7 
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SPEECH OF COL. JOHNSON ON IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 


During the late session of Congress, Col. R. M. Johnson 
of Kentucky made a speech in the Senate on a proposition 
to abolish imprisonment for debt. Several thousand copies 
of this speech have been published in Boston, by the Society 
for the Relief of the Distressed—accompanied with an Ap- 
pendix, exhibiting a number of cases of imprisonment for 
debt in that city, which are truly affecting. 

The speech of Col. Johnson is able and impressive. We 
notice it as an evidence of advancing philanthropy in our 
land, among men in high stations. If the occasional suffer. 
ings of a few innocent persons by imprisonment for debt 
can so move a philanthropic statesman, what may be expect- 
ed from such a man, when his attention shall be turned to 
the deluge of sufferings occasioned by war! The power 
given to a merciless creditor « to execute vengeance where 
there is no crime, and to inflict punishment without trial or 
proof of guilt,” is a principal ground of objection, produced 
by Col. Johnson, against the law which authorizes imprison- 
ment for debt. The two following paragraphs will afford 
a specimen of his style and reasoning :— 


“ It will not be denied that imprisonment is a punishment ; and 
what is the language of the law when applied to the criminal 
code? It is better for ten guilty men to escape, than for one 
innocent person to suffer. ‘Lhis doctrine of mercy is extended 
in these enlightened days; and the sentiment is universally 
approbated, that it is better for 99 guilty persons to escape, than 
that one innocent person should be punished ; but in the civil 
code, these humane maxims are most cruelly violated by vesting 
in the creditor a discretionary power over the body of the debtor 
without proof or even a charge of fraud or dishonesty. 

“ My object is to protect the innocent and to punish the guilty, 
and to effect both these purposes, guilt must be made manifest 
by conviction on an impartial trial; and not be presumed against 
every appearance of fact. As the law now exists, guilt is pre- 
sumed, but not proved; and though we admit the fact, that the 
debtor may be guilty of fraud by concealment, or conveyance of 

roperty without a valuable consideration, we do also know that 
Sy may be unfortunate and yet honest.” 


Is this reasoning forcible against a civil law, which per- 
mits imprisonment for debt « without proof of guilt?” Cer- 
tainly. How forcible then would it be, if arrayed against 
the barbarous laws of war! By these laws «the doctrine 
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of mercy” and «humane maxims” are reversed. They 
inhumanly say—It is better that a hundred thousand inno- 
cent persons should be killed, than that one ruler should 
escape punishment for an alleged offence ; and the practice 
of war accords with this execrable doctrine. Wars are 
uniformly waged with the expectation that its evils will fall 
primarily and principally on those against whom there is no 
* proof of guilt.” This single circumstance stamps every 
public war with the mark of palpable injustice on both sides 
of the contest ; and until this feature of war shall have been 
abolished, it will be as much in vain to taik of a just war, 
as of the just murder of the innocent. Should this one trait 
of war be duly considered, it would consign the laws and 
the practice of war to everlasting infamy. 


DEFECTS OF EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


‘The poor and dependent condition of the school-masters, is 
productive of very bad effects——Neither are the books generally 
used in the schools of the class fitted to instruct and inform the 
mind. So far indeed from this being the case, they are, with a 
very few exceptions, of the very worst description. For the 
most part they consist of the lives of thieves, witches, smugglers 
and prostitutes, or of wild and extravagant tales; of books which 
either tend to inflame and strengthen the worst passions, or to fill 
the mind with extravagant and absurd notions of real life. It is 
an abuse of language to say, that people taught to read only such 
books are educated. ‘They are worse than ignorant. Their 
understanding is depraved and perverted. ‘To learn, they must 
begin by unlearning most of what they have already acquired.” 

Edinburgh Review, No. 73, p. 90. 

In confirmation of the above statement, quotations are given 
from Mr. Wakefield, Mr. Rice and Mr. Grant. Mr. Rice says— 
“ In one instance he had found the teat-book for boys was the 
history of a famous robber, the Captain Rock, of some fifty years 
ago.” In Mr Wakefield’s list of the school books was the “ His- 
tory of the Seven Champions of Christendom”—* Devil and Dr. 
Faustus,” and ** Mendoza’s New System of Boxing.” 


The use of such books in schools is very justly censured 
by the Reviewer, as of pernicious tendency. Consequently, 
every thing of a similar tendency should be condemned. 
What then shail be said of those books in our own country, 


Whose pages are occupied with war speeches, and eulogies 
Vol. Til, No. 8. 4 
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on fighting men? What shall be said of the manner in 
which the histories of nations, of wars, and of warriors, 
have been usually written? For example, the history of 
Alexander the Great is in fact the history of a « famous rob- 
ber,” as really so as the history of Captain Rock. ‘The 
deeds of such men as Alexander, are no more worthy of 
praise or imitation, than the deeds of Rock, Hare, Cambi, 
and other robbers and pirates. What too shall be said of 
making arms the most honorable of all professions, and of 
educating men in the love of martial glory! «Is it not an 
abuse of language to say they are educated ?”’ 

No person of intelligence can doubt tbat the books put 
into the hands of the Irish children tend to produce private 
theft and robbery. In like manner, the histories of wars 
and warriors tend to multiply similar crimes on a more 
extended scale. 

What would be thought in our own country of adopting 
as a school book ‘« Mendoza’s New system of Boxing ?” 
Might it not be justly objected, that such a book would tend 
to promote the barbarous practice thus recommended and 
taught? Yet the people of christian countries are so bewil- 
dered, as to teach war as a science, and to give celebrity to 
the worst of crimes as means of safety! Let not the Irish 
then be reproached, till the people of more favored countries 
set them better examples. 


FRANKLIN’S METHOD OF SUBDUING OPPOSITION. 


“In 1736, Franklin was chosen clerk of the General Assembly 
of Pennsylvania,—his first promotion, as he calls it in his Narrative. 
The choice was annual, and the year following a new member 
made a long speech against his reelection. We copy what he 
relates on this occasion, because it is every way characteristic. 

« As the place was highly desirable for me, on many accounts, 
I did not like the opposition of this new member, who wasa 
gentlemen of fortune and education, with talents that were likely 
to give him in time great influence in the house, which indeed 
afterwards happened> I did not, however, aim at Raining his fa- 
vor by paying any servile respect to him, but after some time 
took this other method. Having heard that he had in his library 
a certain very scarce and curious book, | wrote a note to him, 
expressing my desire of perusing that~book, and requesting that 
he would do me the favor of lending it to me for a few days. He 
sent it immediately; and I returned it in about a week with 
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another note, strongly expressing my sense of the favor. When 
we next met in the house, he spoke to me—which he had never 
done before—and with great civility ; and he ever after manifest- 
ed a readiness to serve me on all occasions, so that we became 
great frieads, and our friendship continued to his death. ‘This 
is another instance of the truth of an old maxim I had learned, 
which says, “ He that has once done you a kindness will be more 
ready to do you another, than he whom you yourself have obliged. 
And it shows how much more profitable it is prudently to remove, 
than to resent, return, and continue inimical a ings.”’? 
nalectic Magazine. 

Tiis single victory of Dr. Franklin, is worthy of more 
fame than all the sanguinary conquests of Alexander the 
Great. It affords a valuable lesson to men of every rank, 
and shows how easily quarrels may generally be avoided by 
prudence. Had Franklin been of a haughty, vindictive 
spirit, the speech of the new member might have occasioned 
a fatal duel, or a long, disgraceful quarrel, much to the 
injury of both parties, But by forbearing to show resent- 
ment, and by applying to the gentleman for a favor, the 
doctor disarmed an opponent, subdued opposition, and secur- 
ed to himself a valuable friend. 

It is a :::elancholy fact, that many of the quarrels between 
different governments, and many sanguinary wars between 
different nations, have originated in as trifling offences as 
that given to Franklin by the speech against his reelection ; 
and seldom has a war occurred which might not have been 
avoided by a prudent, forbearing policy in the party origin- 
ally offended. But, in cases of offence, rulers have too 
commonly adopted the savage policy of duellists, and mani- 
fested resentment in a form directly adapted to prevent rec- 
onciliation, to widen the breach and to produce a sanguina- 
ry conflict. Even the rulers of christian nations have scem- 
ed to imagine that their dignity and their safety required a 
violation of the laws of Jehovah, in cases of offence ; and that 
to be quick to resent and revenge a wrong, is the glory of men 
in power. But Solomon, the wise and pacific king of Israel, 
was of a different opinion. He says, “the discretion of a 
man deferreth his anger ; and it is his glory to pass over a 
transgression.” By this policy he avoided war during the 
whole of his reign. By the same policy, Dr. Franklin not 
only avoided a quarrel, but converted an enemy or oppo- 
nent into a valuable and permanent friend. How happy it 
would be for the nations of the world if they might all be 
governed by men of such magnanimity, wisdom and pru- 
dence ! 


Letter from a Missionary at Bombay. 


LETTERS FROM A MISSIONARY AT BOMBAY. 


To the Treasurer of the Massachusetts Peace Society. 
Dear Sir, 


Ihave very great pleasure in sending you the inclosed draft.* 
The Rev. Henry Jeffries is one of the Hon. East india Company’s 
chaplains on this establishment. He has recently become a con- 
vert to peace sentiments, and by the perusal of a volume of 
papers published by your ever to be revered Society. As every 
other man ought to do, he wishes to prove his faith by his works 
and to contribute of his substance, as well as of his good wishes 
and prayers, for the accomplishment of the Society’s object He 
will also esteem it an honour to be admitted a member of the 
Society. 

He some time ago led me to hope that he would himself ad- 
dress the Society on its benevolent and christian object. 1 still 
hope that he will do so. though he has not yet furnished any 
thing written to be communicated. 

I have also had the happiness of witnessing the rise and prog- 
ress of peace sentiments in several other individuals in this re- 
gion, and in more instances than one, these converts have been 
constrained by the force of truth and grace, to resolve on chang- 
ing their red coats for black ones. 

Should it meet the views of the Society, I would solicit a few 
copies of the Society's reports and tracts, to be sent to us from 
time to time. ‘hey would not fail, I think, to do good. Proof, 
in addition to the accompanying, may be adduced to show that 
the detached tracts of the ~ociety that have heretofore been sent 
us, have subserved, in a happy degree, the object of the Society. 
My heart is with you in this object, and wishes its speedy and 
complete accomplishment; which may God grant for Christ’s 
sake. 

I am, dear sir, 
very affectionately yours, 
Bombay, June 29, 1822. G. HALL. 


SIXTH REPORT OF THE LONDON PEACE SOCIETY. 


[N. B. This Report, though long desired, has come at an unexpected mo- 
ment, and almost too late to be noticed at all at this time. We regret that 
we cannot give the wha@e Report ; but to make room for the following im- 
portant passages, we have suspended some valuable articles which were ex- 
pected to be seen in this Number. Editor of the Friend of Peace.) 


‘The opportunities which another year of Peace in Europe has 
given your Committee for establishing and extending their rela- 


* The “draft” was for $100 on the Treasurer of A. B. C. F. M—which 
was promptly paid. 
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tions with different countries, have not been neglected ; and they 
have the satisfaction to say, that they have found the disposition 
to cooperate with them very widely diffused. They are more 
and more convinced that if the elements of sympathy and frater- 
nity which are spread over society could be collected together, 
and directed towards the great object of our desires, the cause of 
Peace would be speedily triumphant; the success is so closely 
allied with the happiness of man—so immediately connected 
with his best interests—so friendly to the progress of civilization 
and so necessary tothe permanent triumphs of virtue and benef- 
cence—that they would call on all who value human felicity— 
and most especially on those whose religion requires them to be 
“ Peace-makers”—to unite with them in their holy work, remem- 
bering that the blessing of our Lord has already been solemnly 
assured to the “ Peace-makers—of such is the kingdom of heav- 
en.” 

In fact, the very existence of Peace seems to be a satisfactory 
argunent against the necessity of War; for if those misunder- 
standings which from time to time arise among nations can be in 
any cases arranged without the dreadful appeal to arms, why 
should they not be in all?—And what is gained by such an 
appeal ?—it will not make wrong right, nor right wrong. It 
proves nothing as to the justice of the dispute, whatever may be 
the result, and generally leaves the rival parties in a far worse 
situation than when they began ; after giving a sufficient portion 
of disappointment and calamity to both. Success, however 
seemingly brilliant, is always purchased infinitely too dearly, and 
ever leaves behind it humiliation and shame and deeper hatred. 
Every new war adds to the mass of malevolent feeling towards 
its object, and tends too often to remove whole nations out of 
the sphere of common sympathy and charity ;—yea, whole nations 
of fellow christians worshipping the same Deity—disciples of the 
same Master—professors of the same religion, a religion of for- 
bearance and forgiveness, and showing their indifference to its 
precepts by their mutual violation of them, Ought these things 
tobe so? Is any man justified in remaining a silent and care- 
less spectator, while his efforts might possibly tend to remove 
this reproach and stigma to the Christian name and character! 

The uselessness of wars for any virtuous purpose, is proved 
by the whole history of man: they are almost always the result 
of foolish pride, or insolent folly; and they only prove in the 
end, that the many are stronger than the few, and that to the 
severe cost of the whole. Wars are engaged in usually, from 
false and malevolent representations—from unworthy jealousies 
—from narrow and personal interests. Philanthropy and 
Christianity teach us, that one nation thrives not upon the ruins 
of another—that the prosperity of our neighbours leads to the 
merease of our own. 
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A better tribunal than the battle-field, a more dignified appeal 
than to the sword and cannon—may surely be found, if honestl 
sought for. Violence, when it is made the advocate of right, 
makes the right itself a won ; and the war which is waged to 
porns or to punish crime (the only war for which any friend of 

umanity has yet been found to plead) creates crimes tenfold 
more extensive, and tenfold more dreadful than those it interpos- 
es to suppress. 

These are the sentiments which your Committee would fain 
see overspreading and influencing the whole world, and they 
rejoice to bear testimony to their progress. These are the cen- 
quests over prejudice and passion, which they wish to record, 
and deem them more honorable to the victors who affect them, than 
the proudest triumphs of military and naval glory. in this un- 
fortunate word they see a germ of misery, whose devolopment 
desolates the universe 

‘The Society at Paris, whose establishment your Committee 
announced in their Fifth Report and which is denominated “ La 
Société de la Morale Chrétienne, ayant pour objet Papplication 
des préceptes du Christianisme aux relations sociales,” (* ‘The 
Society of Christian Morals, having for its object the application 
of the precepts of Christianity to the social relations of Efe.) has 
already entered upon its labours, and promises to be a most val- 
uable auxiliary to the cause of peace. Your Committee have had 
several communications with the Paris Committee of correspon- 
dence, and more than one individual of your Committee hae 
been already present at some of their sittings, who have borne 
strong testimony to their wish for an active and useful co-ope- 
ration. 

Your Committee is also pleased to announce, that they have 
received fnom the editors of the “ Revue Encyclopédique” (the 
most extensively circulated literary Periodical of France,) the kind- 
est offers of co-operation and support, and that the pledge has been 
already redeemed by the insertion of articles, announcing the 
objects and success of the London Peace Society. 

Those of our Society, we hope all, who read the pages of The 
Herald of Peace, will have seen that the Foreign Secretary’s 
visit to Spain gave him an opportunity of establishing a corres- 
pondence, which, as your Committee trust, will be eminently 
important. It is to them a most delightful contemplation, that 
in countries so long the seat of religious intolerance, a spirit of 
benevolent inquiry and benevolent exertion should have been 
already elicited, which promises the happiest fruits for posterity. 
The general feeling of satisfaction with which our tracts have 
been received in the Peninsula, the voluntary and unsolicited 
republication of one of them at Madrid, and the cordial offers on 
the part of the Spanish Atheneeum, are all of them most encourag- 
ing circumstances. Your Committee have availed themselves of 
an opportunity of sending a volume of Tracts to the king of Spain 
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and to the libraries of the Cortes of both Spain and Portugal. 
They have also made a distribution among excellent friends and 
cond) utors there. A kind and zealous correspondent at Gibral- 
tar has undertaken their extensive circulation in the South of 
Spain, in the Mediterranean, and especially North Africa. With 
reference to the Jatter, your Committee have been enabled to 

resent aset of their Tracts to the ‘Tripolitan Minister here, 

herif Hassana d’Ghies, whose enlightened zeal and active be- 
neficence induce them to believe that they will not have been di- 
rected to him in vain. 

Your Committee maintain a correspondence with the Peace 
Societies on the American Continent.—— 

No new Tract has been published since last year, if we except 
a Tract in the Welsh language. New editions of Nos. 1,5 and 
6, have been printed ; also an edition of all the Tracts in French; 
and the Fifth Annual Report ; making in all, $8,000; compris- 
ing a total of 257,250 printed since the formation of the Society. 
The sales and distributions this year have been about 26,000. The 
amount of Subscriptions and Donations received this year is 5101. 
4s. 4}/.; but, though this considerably exceeds the sum reported 
last year, and is beyond that of any former year, still the calls 
upon your finances, in consequence of your extended and extend- 
ing foreign relations, is more than proportionably great. 

New Auxiliary Societies have been formed in the Island of 
Guernsey, at Huddersfield in Yorkshire, and at New Lanark in 
Scotland ; and the reports which we have received from our Aux- 
iliary Societies and country correspondents, evince that the 
mild and benign influence of the Christian spirit of Peace is 
gradually changing the hearts of men; a veaeeliatihe instauce of 
which in. France, is recorded in the Appendix to the Swansea 
and Nea Fifth Annual Report. 


AUSPICIOUS OCCURRENCES. 


1. “In consequence of a memoir presented to the Congress of Verona, by 
the Philanthropist ALLEN, against the Slave Trade, and bis eloquent address- 
es, the great Powers, with the single exception of France, have adopted 
Vigorous measures on the subject. Russia, England, Prussia and Austria, 
have agreed that the Commerce in Slaves ought to be assimilated to piracy.’ 

Newspaper. 

Happy it would have been for the world, had the Philanthropist Allen 
persuaded these Powers to pass a similar decree against the war-trade or 
war-gambling. This may with perfect justice be “ assimilated with piracy.” 

2 Ten dollars have been recently received from Montreal for the purchase 
ef Peace Tracts for gentlemen in that city. 

8. One hundred do!lars, as a donation to the Massachusetts Peace Society, 
have been received from Bombay in the East Indies. The donor was the 
Rey. Henry Jeffries, Chaplain of the East India Company. He wished to be 
considered as a Member of the Massachusetts Peace Society. This is the 
largest donation which the Society has received from any individual, See 
the letter, p. 252 
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4. A proposition to abolish imprisonment for debt has been ably discussed 
in the Congress of the United States. This shows that we have men of 
philanthropy in high stations. Men who are thus deeply affected with the 
sufferings of honest and unfortunate men who are imprisoned for debt,—when 
their eyes shall be opened to see the palpable injustice and persecutions of 
war, will cause the world to resound with their denunciations. 

5. The Massachusetts Legislature has abolished two of the annual trainings 
ef the militia in this state. In this event we rejoice, as it is a proof of advanc- 
ing light and philanthropy,—as it removes a part of the enormous tax 
which has been imposed on the poor,—as it has diminished the causes of dis- 
sipation and vice,—and as it will probably diminish the quantity of “ steam 
which works the engine” of war. 

6. Mr. Matthew Simpson continues his philanthropic exertions in the 
cause of peace In a late tour through Rensselaer County in New York, 
Berkshire in Massachusetts, and the town of Bennington in Vermont, be 
procured 751 subscribers for a book comprising the Solemn Review and sev- 
en numbers of the Friend of Peace. In a recent letter to the Editor, he says 
—‘ Most of the principal people are friendly to peace. The cause must pros- 

er, notwithstanding the opposition of a few interested men. Not any thing 
is wanted but exertion.—I believe [ may assert with fruth that nine tenths of 
the people will, when they inform themselves on the subject, rejoice to have 
their names enrolled in a Peace Society.” 

7. By the London Packet, we have just received letters from the Foreign 
Secretary of the London Peace Society—copies of the Sixth Annual Report 
and of two Numbers of the Herald of Peace—from which we hope to furnish 
matter for our next number, that will gladden the hearts of our readers. 


Notices by the Chairman of the Executive Committee. 


The Constitution of the Massachusetts Peace Society requires the sub- 
scription of one dollar annually to constitute a member. 

Annual subscriptions to be paid on or before the first of February in each 

ear. 
" Thirty Numbers of the Friend of Peace were published prior to the present 
year, which may be had for three dollars. Those who become members of 
the society are entitled to one half the amount of their annual sfscription 
in Tracts at the wholesale price—The Friend of Peace at 10 cents a copy 
for each No.; other Tracts equally low, according to their size. 

Branch Societies, and Reading Peace Societies, are allowed the whole 
amount of their money in Tracts at the wholesale price, to enable them-to 
make gratuitous distributions 

All Peace Societies and Booksellers may obtain copies of the Friend of 
Peac at ten dollars a hundred, by applying to the editor in Brighton. The 
several Nos. are retailed by Cummings, Hilliard & Co. No. 1. Cornhill, Bos- 
ton.—Also, by J. W. Burditt, No. 94 Court Street. 

Any member who shall fail of receiving his copy in any quarterly distribu- 
tion, may obtain it by applying to Mr. J. W. Burditt. 





~ Obituary. 


Died at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, Rev. Joan Heckewetper, an Honors- 
RY MEMBER OF THE M, P. S. who, without ostentation, guile or bloodshed, 
had erected monuments of glory to himself—by nearly forty years’ missiona- 
ry labors among the Aborigines of our country,—and by his benevolent 
writings to excite compassion in the White People towards their Red Breth- 
ren. Such glory will live and shine, when military glory shall have gone 
down to rise no more 
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THE CONQUEROR OVERCOME. 


Amonc the scourges of the human race, the small-pox 
formerly held a high rank. Its annual ravages were enormous, 
and it had become the terror of almost every country. “ Be- 
fore the Jennerian discovery, it was computed that in Great 
Britain alone 40,000 people fell victims to the small-pox every 
year. In 1520 the same pestiferous disease swept away nearly 
one half of the inhabitants of New Spain ;—in 1773 it nearly 
depopulated Greenland ;—in 1793 it carried off in siz weeks 
no less than 5,400 persons in the Isle of France.—On Russia 
the small-pox laid an annual tax of two millions of inhabitants. 
Of those infected in Constantinople one half usually died. 
The capital of Thibet was deserted forthree years in consequence 
of the appearance of the disorder ; the villages of Ceylon were 
usually left in the same manner and for the same reason ; and 
throughout the whole of India its effects were equally alarming.” 

Such a terrific scourge would naturally cal] forth the exertion, 
of intelligent and philanthropic men, to devise, if possible, 
some antidote, some remedy, or some means for mitigating 
the severity of the disease, and diminishing its ravages. It 
was found by experiment that it was far less hazardous to take 
the small-pox by inoculation than in the natural way. At first, 
however, this discovery, like almost every other for the benefit 
of man, met with a powerful opposition. But the practice of 
inoculating gradually acquired celebrity ; the opposition of 
course diminished ; the discovery obtained a conquest over 
Prejudice, and was extensively adopted in various countries, 
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In 1798 Dr. Edward Jenner published his discovery of 
vaccine inoculation as an antidote or preventive of the small- 
pox. This too was destined to encounter the shafts of oppo- 
sition and ridicule. But, as Lord Bacon observes, “a good 
motion never dies.” ‘The motion of Jenner was good, and 
notwithstanding all the sarcasm and scepticism by which it was 
opposed, its advance was remarkably rapid. It soon acquired 
the wings of popularity, and flew to every quarter of the globe. 
“Vaccine inoculation made its way the slowest among Dr. 
Jenner’s own countrymen, though, with all the oyposition it had 
to encounter, its progress was sufficiently rapid to demonstrate 
the general opinion of its utility. Societies were established 
for its propagation ; and not only the whole medical faculty, 
but ladies, clergymen, and country gentlemen, assumed the 
lancet, and bore a hand in the benevolent undertaking. “The 
numbers who have partaken of its benefits throughout Europe 
and other parts of the globe are incalculable ; and it now 
becomes too manifest to admit of controversy, that the annihila- 
tion of the small-pox, the most dreadful scourge of the human 
species, must be the final result of the practice,”* Thus by 
the ingenuity and indefatigable industry of one philanthropist, 
a specific has been derived from the diseased teat of a cow, 
for the extermination of a contagious malady, which had 
destroyed its millions of our race, and filled the world with 
terror. | 

But why is this account of vaccination brought forward in 
the Friend of Peace? For the following reasons :— 

1. To show that immense good has sometimes resulted 
from innovations, discoveries, and projects, which at first were 
strongly opposed, ridiculed, and despised as useless, utopian, 
dangerous, and even wicked. 

2. To furnish an opportunity to impress this truth on the 
minds of our readers—that the gospel principles of peace and 
love are as surely adapted to the abolition of war, as vaccina- 
tion is to the abolition of the small-pox. Every one who is 
truely acquainted with the gospel must know that if all men 
were under its influence, war would be impossible ; for men 
never fight from love one to another. 

8. We wish it ntay be duly considered, that if a natural 
malady of the most desolating character,—in the origin of 
which there was no human agency,—may by proper exertions 


* For the preceding quotations, see Analectic Magazine, article The Lift 
of Dr. Jenner. 
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be subjected to human control, or extirpated from the world ; 
how certain it is that the scourge of war, whose very existence 
always depends on the will of man, may also be extirpated 
by human exertions. 

4. It is desirable that men should withdraw their admiration 
from military Destroyers, and bestow it on the Benefactors of 
our race. Let Dr. Jenner be exhibited in contrast with 
Napolean of the same period; and what do we behold but 
an angel of mercy, and a demon of mischief and desolation ! 

5. We are anxious to see as liberal exertions for the diffusion 
of the principles of peace as there were for the spread of the 
vaceine inoculation. It is now scarcely 25 years since the 
discovery was published in Britain; yet in that short space 
of time the practice has been extensively diffused over the 
various countries of the world. But not without exertion, 
"Societies were established for its propagation, and not only 
the whole medical faculty, but ladies, clergymen, and cou 
gentlemen” afforded their aid to render their fellow men 
secure against the attacks of the fell destroyer. Why should 
there not be as general and as great exertions to diffuse through 
the world the antidote to the ravages of war ? 

Dr. Jenner’s discovery would have been useless, had he kept 
the secret in his own breast. But so far from this, he publish- 
ed his discovery, and exerted himself, to diffuse its benefits 
throughout the world. ‘“ He voluntarily subscribed one thou- 
sand guineas to fit out a ship for the transportation of the cow- 
pox to the East Indies, On various other occasions the same 
generosity manifested itself.” Let those who have discovered 
the antidote for warsbow a similar zeal and benevolence, accord- 
ing to their ability. 

We may also remark, that the discovery and the benevolence 
of Jenner would have been unavailing, had his fellow-men 
obstinately refused the proffered blessing. So the gospel 
prescription for preventing war, and the benevolence of Jesus 
Christ in making known the way of life, must be useless to 
those who continue to reject and despise the great salvation. 


‘AID FROM AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


’ For several years we have been encouraged to believe that 
Agricultural Societies are destined to afford important aid to 
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Peace Societies. This belief has been strettgthened by read- 
ing in the New England Farmer an Address to the Agricultural 
Society of Maine, at Hallowell, October 9th, 1822, by William 
Ladd, Esq. of Minot. The address was well adapted to its 
object, and the following passages we copy with pleasure :-— 

««_. The man who adds to our productions one new plant; to 
our manures one new article ; who corrects one error, Or invents 
one machine, by which the labour now performed by rational beings 
may be transferred to the brute creation or to the elements,—con- 
fers a greater benefit on our race, than all the conquerors who have 
manured the world with blood, from Nimrod down to Napoleon.” 
“* We have indeed a grand National Academy, in which our youth 
are instructed in the art of making widows and orphans; but we 
have no Academy where they may learn to make their country 
great and happy by the successful cultivation of their soil.”’ 

«* Commerce must have its navy, its ambassadors, and its consuls; 
and the military art its public schools; while agriculture, the support 
of all others, is left to the encouragement of State government ; and 
the government of our State neglects it. Do our legislators think 
that we know enough already ; or that we are too stupid to learn; 
or that the soil of Maine is not worth cultivating? Or are we too 
poor to give any support to Agricultural Societies? Give us but 
one hundredth part of the annual expenses of military parade, and 
we will be satisfied. 


Such occasional, and luminous remarks, must naturally pro- 
duce reflection ; and reflection will gradually produce reform. 
We would not reproach our rulers on account of their military 
establishments, schools, and parades ; because we charitably 
believe that these were intended for the safety and benefit of 
the country. All men are liable to err; and when rulers aim 
to do good according to the light they possess, they should be 
exempted from censure. We are however persuaded, that 
proper reflection on the history of nations will convince all 
men of intelligence and candour, that military institutions may- 
properly be denominated War Manufactories—or Manufacto- 
ries for multiplying the crimes and sufferings of mankind. 
They furnish most of the steam or stimulous which produces 
war, and which works the engines of misery and desolation. 
To us it seems next to impossible, that human beings should 
be educated from their youth in the love of martial glory and 
the art of war, without having produced in them an ardent 
desire for opportunities to display the love and skill which they 
have acquired ; and considering the enormous expenses of the 
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several nations to sustain the reputation of the worst of all 
mischiefs, as the highway to renown, we can more easily 
account for the frequency of wars than for the intervals of 
peace. 

“ Giveus,” says Mr. Ladd, “ but a hundredth partof the annual 
expenses of military parade, and we will be satisfied.” This 
is said in behalf of Agricultural Societies. In behalf of Peace 
Societies we may add, “‘ Give us but” another “ hundredth 
part,” and in the course of 20 years theremaining 98 hundredths 
may probably be relinquished with safety to the several states 
and the happiness of all their citizens. 


COMMENTARY ON A REMARK OF DR. FRANKLIN, 


“4 Justice is as strictly due between neighbor nations as between 
neighbor individuals. A highwayman is as much of a robber when 
he plunders in a gang, as when single ; and a nation which makes 
an unjust war is only a great gang.” Letter to B. Vaughan, Esq. 

The letter to Mr. Vaughan was mentioned in No. 14 of this 
work ; but the paragraph now quoted is worthy of a more 
ample illustration. 

No enlightened man will deny that “justice is as strictly 
due between neighbor nations, as between neighbor individ- 
uals;” nor that a disregard to this principle has been the 
occasion of innumerable wars. If it is heskauebs and unjust 
for “ neighbor individuals” to resort to arms as a tribunal for 
the adjustment of differences, it cannot be less so for “neighbor 
nations” to resort to the same tribunal. If justice requires of 
neighbor individuals” to seek each other’s good, to study the 
things which tend to peace, and to regard with horror the 
savage resort to the sword, the same is demanded of “ neigh- 
bor nations.” 

“A highwayman is as much of a robber when he plunders in 
a gang, as when single.” ‘The correctness of this remark will 
not probably be denied ; yet it is a fact that by successful rob- 
bery in a gang many robbers have acquired thrones and 
unbounded applause. 

But “a nation which makes an unjust war is only a great 

ang.” 

What! have kings and other rulers no more right to make an 
unjust war than a gang of private robbers, or a single highway- 
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man? No: All men stand on equal ground in this respect ; 
for no such right exists, The king or emperor who assumes 
the right of waging an unjust war is but a royal or imperial 
robber ; and his coaduct deserves greater abhorrence than that 
of a private robber, in proportion to his greater elevation and 
greater inischiefs. 

But when may it be said, that e “nation makes an unjust 
war, and is only a great gang ?” 

This is a question of prime importance; for the eyes of 
Christians are so far opened that they — that 
even rulers have no right to make unjust wars. Hence rulers 
themselves are anxious to have it believed, that all the wars 
waged by them are just and necessary. To — this 
belief, all the arts of deception are employed. The grossest 
falsehoods and the blackest calumnies, are deemed justifiable 
for such a purpose. 

Is it not then a duty incumbent on all who are capable of 
inquiry, to examine the question before us with care and can- 
dor? To avoid deception in the case, we may recur to the 
first proposition stated by Dr. Franklin, and ask—When may an 
“individual” be said to make an unjust war on his neighbor? 

The following observations may perhaps conduct us to just 
conclusions :— 

1. An individual may have just cause of complaint against 
his neighbor, while he has no cause to make war on him, and 
no right to seek his destruction. 

2. An individual may be said to make unjust war on his 
neighbor, when the means he adopts for the redress of wrongs 
are of the nature of rendering evil for evil—or of doing evil 
that good may come—or when they are inconsistent with doing 
to his neighbor, as he would reasonably desire his neighbor to 
do to him in an exchange of circumstances. For it must be 
unjust in man, on any occasion, to violate the commands of 
his Maker. 

3. Whatever cause of complaint one man may have against 
another, if he resorts to unjust means for redress, he is guilty 
of making unjust war. _ For example—if my neighbor has 
defrauded me to the amount of a thousand dollars, and, to 
obtain redress, I become a highwayman and thus take his life 
and his money, I am as really guilty of making an unjust war, 
as if he had done me no injury. Or if instead of taking his 
life and money, I burn his house and murder his innocent 
family to revenge the wrong, I am an atrocious criminal in the 
sight of God and man. 
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4. But suppose I associate with myself ten or twenty other 
individuals, to aid me in the work of revenge and violence ; is 
my conduct the more justifiable for this association? No, says 
Dr. Franklin. “ A highwayman is as much of a robber when 
he plunders in a gang, as when single.” 

5. Suppose then that I am a king, with a great nation at 
my command, to aid such a war—What then? “A nation 
which makes an unjust war is only a great gang.”—‘ Gang” 
of what? Of robbers and murderers! 

In view of the foregoing principles and illustrations, I may 
boldly ask—twhen or where was there ever a public war which 
might properly be denominated just? Say what you please, 
and admit what you will, as to the magnitude of the wrongs 
for which a war has been said to be waged, I may still ask, in 
what instance have the laws of God or the principles of moral 
justice been regarded in conducting the operations of a war? 

hen has a public war been conducted on better principles 
than might govern me in murdering my neighbor’s children, 
servants, Or connexions, to revenge some great injury which 
he had done to me? If such conduet would be on my 
an “unjust war,” Iam a stranger to any public war which 
deserves the name of just. ' 

It is granted that there have been many wars in which, on 
one side, there had been great provocations and injuries ; and 
all wars may be said to be just on both sides, if the laws of 
war are made the standard of rectitude. But these laws are 
the laws of barbarism, for the regulation of public rapine and 
murder. They are as opposite to the laws of God, as war is 
to peace, or hatred to love. Let the conduct of nations, in 
their pretended defensive wars, be tested by the laws of Heaven, 
or the principles of moral justice ; and what will it appear to 
be better than the conduct of “ a great gang” of robbers ? 

In their boasted defensive operations, see their armies in- 
vading = or islands, hundreds or thousands of miles. 
distant from the persons who offended them—making aggressive 
war and spreading desolation and horror among an unoffending 
ea aint employing every artifice to induce them to 

ecome traitors to a government to which they had sworn 
allegiance! Behold too their “floating hells” and their hundreds 
of privateers traversing the ocean and making depredations on 
lawful commerce, with all the avidity and injustice of bucaniers.. 
Shall Christians any longer be so bewildered as to call wars 
conducted on such principles, defensive, just, or necessary ? 
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What is the difference between such wars and the most atro- 
cious wars of aggression? As to the manner in which all 
public wars are conducted, with what perfect justice does each 
party accuse the other of aggression, injustice, barbarity, and 
wanton murder! If the feats and enterprises of war, conducted 
as they usually are, afford. proper ground for boasting and 
exultation, the bucaniers of the seventeenth century and those 
of the present age, have had high claims to immortal renown. 
Probably no people ever surpassed the bucaniers in bravery ; 
but in regard to the atrocity and injustice of their enterprises, 
they have often been surpassed by the rulers of Christian 
nations! Indeed, whatever horror or regret the remark may 
excite, I believe it would be difficult to name a single war of 
a year’s duration, between two Christian governments, in which 
there was not done, by each party, much more absolute injus- 
tice and wanton mischief, than has been done by all the pirates 
of the present time during the last seven years. Yet such 
deeds of injustice and barbarity, authorized by governments, 
are the boast of every nation in Christendom !—Christendom, 
did I say? How is the character of the Prince of peace 
blasphemed, when his name is employed to designate a part of 
the world in which war is held in such repute, that “ martial 
glory is the greatest of all glories !” 


COLONEL GARDINER’S ANSWER TO A CHALLENGE. 


Co.onet Garpiner, after he became renowned for his piety, 
received a challenge for a duel; to which he gave the following 
reply :—* I fear sinning, though you know [ do not fear fight- 
ing.” 

"This answer has often been commended by Christians ; 
and it was, doubtless, one which was dictated by a ete to 
religion, but with very incorrect views of the nature of public 
wars and fightings. ‘The Colonel was a man ef great bravery. 
At a former period he was not so much afraid of sinning, but 
that he would probably have accepted a challenge for a duel 
without hesitation. But his conversion was accompanied with 
a remarkable change in his views and feelings. He became 
serious and conscientious in his deportment. His eyes were 
opened in respect to the enormity of duelling, but still shut as 
to the atrocities of public war. He could not fight a duel, 
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because, in his view, this was sinful and offensive to God; 
but he could fight in the shameful quarrels of his government 
without fear of sinning! This he continued to do till he lost 
his life in the battle of Preston Pans. Had he been fully 
enlightened, he would have known that rulers are as liable to 
be misled by vile passions, as duellists; that their wars are as 
commonly unjust and unnecessary,—and that they have no 
more right than duellists to settle their quarrels by the sword. 
“] fear sinning, though you know I do not fear fighting,” said 
the conscientious Colonel ; yet “ fighting,” or the disposition 
for “ fighting,” is the very thing forbidden by that gospel, which 
had taught him to abhor duelling. In respect to duelling the 
Colonel was disposed to “ overcome evil with good ;” but in 
regard to the more horrible practice of public war, his con- 
science permitted him to try to overcome evil with evil—and 
in so doing he lost his life. As soon as men shall become 
properly enlightened, conscientious people, who are “ afraid of 


sinning,” will be as much opposed to public war as to private 
duelling. 


=== 


REPROOF TO WAR-MAKERS FROM A DUELLIST, 


*¢ The most painful of all spectacles to an honest man would 
be the blood of another flowing in a quarrel which belonged to 
himself.” Col. Cumming. 

In a pamphlet of about 40 pages, by Col. Wm. Cumming, 
relating to his quarrel with McDuffie, the foregoing sentiment 
was expressed. We have quoted it as the best, and almost the 
only valuable sentiment contained in the book. In the remark 
which we have copied, the writer assigned a reason for not 
suffering his second “ to assume the duty of narrating” respect- 
ing the first combat, lest he should become involved in the 
quarrel. We therefore find that it is possible for a duellist to 
possess one noble sentiment. Our wish is to see this sentiment 
properly extended and applied to the quarrels of rulers, Let 
it then be remembered, that “ the most painful of all spectacles 
to an honest man would be, the blood of another flowing in a 
quarrel which belonged to himself.” 

Admitting the correctness of this sentiment, what shall be 
said of the character of the ruler who has caused the blood of 
thousands to flow in a “ quarrel which belonged to himself,” 
in a war of his own making? Is he an “ honest man 2” 
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To vindicate his own character as a duellist, and to exhibit 
McDuffie as a coward, appear to have been the objects of 
Cumming in writing the pamphlet; but, without intending it, 
he has pretty clearly shown that duellists are a dangerous 
class of men, governed by principles hostile not only to 
christianity but to civilization. 


NOTE OF A MILITARY ENTHUSIAST. 
From the Herald of Peace. 


Aprenvix to the Fifth Annual Report of the Swansea and Neath 
Auxiliary Peace Society. 


Tue following coummunications have recently been made to us 
through one of our members, by a French gentlemen of distinction. 
It is given as a practical illustration of the progress of the principle 
in France, and with a persuasion that such facts cannot fail of pro- 
ducing a due impression on the mind of every reader. 


A native of France, and yet a child when the revolution laid 
waste my country, and added to its renown, I received an education 
altogether military ; I was one of the first pupils in that famous 
school, so celebrated in combats and in the sciences. 

My education tended only to develop that love of war unhappily 
so inherent in our nation. War was my element. Ff despised all 
renown which was not military. I thought that man lived only for 
the field of battle! that to fight well, included all the duties of 
human life ! 

All my affections were centered in my sword. I regarded it 
with delight. Iwas weddedtoit. I never quitted it. Woe to him 
who touched it! 

How painfully have I been awakened! Truth has torn away 
the bandage which covered my eyes; all is changed to me. 

T have seen palaces and cottages delivered up to the flames! I 
have seen the old man and the new born infant alike borne away 
in torrents of blood! I have seen the unfortunate mother die of 
— on the lifeless bodies of her children cruelly assassinated! 

he cries of the unhappy victims still resound in my ears! I have 
seen ferocious soldiers plunge their ensanguined sabres into the 
bosoms of virgins, the victims of their brutality! Struck with 
horror, I have said to myself, What! must the glory of a soldier 
be calculated by the number of victims he has immolated ? must 
he seek his immortality in a fountain of blood? What! to satisfy 
the ambition of one man, must millions fall under the steel of the 
soldier, and the desolated country be reduced to a desert ? 
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vu, my God! Thou, whom men have called the God of armies, 
who art, nevertheless, the God of peace, bring back to more generous 
sentiments those who, thinking as I have heretofore thought, esteem 
war as the glory of nations. Grant, O my God! that man may 
no longer dare to lift up his murderous hand against his fellow man, 
whom thou hast created; that a profound peace may bring again 
the golden age: grant that the race of Cain may never more renew 
their massacres. I do not call for thy vengeance on them; but I 
entreat that it may be thy pleasure to inspire them with sentiments 
of peace. 

I have fled the field of battle, not from fear, unhappily I have 
given too many proofs of ferocious courage, the honor of a sol- 
dier ;—but from the horror with which I am inspired by this ardent 
thirst for the blood of a man, whom we call our enemy, because he 
was born on land separated from our own by a river, a mountain, 
and sometimes merely by a line marked out with stakes. 

I have fled the camps, and peace has brought happiness to my 
agitated soul ! Ambition devoured me. 

Every passion found a place in my heart! In the night I often 
awoke, and, starting up, seized my sword, believing my life was 
menaced at every instant! Now I enjoy a calm, without which 
there is no happiness. All men are my brethren, under whatsoever 
zone they are born, and whatever may be their color. 

I have thrown far from me my military ornaments. I have 
broken my sword, formerly my cherished companion. I have 
exclaimed— 

A murd’rous tale the laurei tells, 
Entwined around the warrior’s brow ; 


But every human comfort dwells, 
Beneath the olive’s peaceful bough. 


On Duelling, by the same. 


‘War between nations is horrible without doubt, and every man 
ought to desire to see at length a universal and lasting peace succeed 
to the long wars which have desolated humanity. But the duel 
has something in it, if possible, still more atrocious. There we 
often calculate in cold blood on the death of our adversary. And 
wherefore? for a word—an emotion of self love! May every 
duellist,—all those who outrage humanity by giving their sanction 
to single combats,—feel all the horrors of despair which I have 
myself experienced, and which have completely cured me of this 
terrible passion, the disgrace of human nature. Educated as a 
military student, as I have said, I had acquired great address in 
arms, and I passed, as they say, in the world (‘* pour une trés forte 
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lame’’) for a very good fencer. Born with a violence of character, 
brought up in false principles of honor, and proud of my skill, 1 
i quarrels rather than avoided them; and when I took my 
sword in my hand, which often happened, I regarded my adver. 
sary with a look of ferocity, saying to myself. m two minutes he 
will be prostrate at my feet. I have here made the painful con- 
fession, and at this moment I am seized with horror at myself! 
Put conqueror or conquered, I never quitted these frightful combats 
without challenging a new one. One day in consequence of a dis. 
pute, the foundation of which was so unimportant that I cannot 
now recall it, I received a sword-cut, (it was the only time in my 
life ;) Llost much blood! they carried me away ; so far from being 
occupied with my situation, I thought only of vengeance, and I 
said to my friend, “ Above all things keep watch over my adver- 
sary, that he may not quit the town before my wound is healed, L 
will renew the combat.” In short, a month after, and while still 
weak, I could no longer retain my impatience ; I caused my adver- 
sary to be summoned ; we met again in the same place; scarcely 
had our swords crossed each other, when mine pierced him, and he 
fell at my feet. I saw his blood flowing from the wound with sav- 
age joy. He did not die; and had not my friends solicited me to 
forget all, I should have demanded another combat. 

God in his mercy looked on me with compassion; and I was 
cured of my fatal passion by a duel, the remembrance of which 
still makes my hair stand on end! 

I have a friend, the friend of my childhood. We never quitted 
each other ; our tastes were the same; his character was only more 
mild than mine; he was brave, but without violence ; he made 
war, because he believed that his duty obliged him to do so; but 
he sighed over all its horrors. He did not like duels, but that 
accursed point of honor, by which men are so blinded, prevented 
him from refusing to draw his sword. 

We lived together; we had but one purse; of the same height ; 
our wardrobe was in common; never did two brothers love each 
other more warmly than we did; we would each of us have rejoiced 
to shed our blood for the other. One day, a fatal day,—but that 
it withdrew me from my guilty passion—we were walking with 
seven or eight of our companions. We were jocular, and we 
said a thousand trifling things. Att last, I know not how it was, 
but we employed such expressions as attracted the notice, and excit- 
ed the astonishment of our comrades. This was enough; I put my 
hand on the hilt of my sword; he did the same. We threw off 
our coats ; but already repentance was in my heart. I saw myself 
guilty of fratricide ; I perceived that he experienced the same sen- 
timents, by the feebleness of his attack. I contented myself with 
parrying it, and sometimes presented to him the point of my sword ; 
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my eyes became dim; I felt the tears that pride restrained ; but 
for this guilty pride, I had broken my sword, and should have 
thrown myself into his arms. But God had ordained that my 
chastisement should be more terrible ; my bewildered sight rendered 
me unable to judge of distances ; I thought that I aly presented 
to him the point of my sword I touched him in the middle of 
the body; at that instant he bore upon me; my sword passed 
through him, and he fell, uttering a groan ! 

I believed him dead. The most frightful despair seized me. I 
drew out my sword, red with his blood, and would have passed it 
through my own body. My friends threw themselves on me, and 
disarmed me. My unhappy friend was placed in a carriage. I 
wished to be with him. They opposed me, and menaced me. I 
overcame them ; in short, I entered the carriage; I took him in 
my arms; I was still in the costume of combat; I was covered 
with his blood! I called on him; he could not speak ; he pressed 
my hand, and his eyes expressed only the tender sentiments of affec- 
tion! Arrived in his chamber, the surgeon, who had been sent for, 
endeavored to examine the wound; it was so deep that he could 
not then pronounce on it. They wished me to retire; I refused; 
I remained near him, regarding him with the fixed gaze of the most 
frightful despair! I suffered no person to approach him but my- 
self. The next evening they prevailed on me to retire to my cham- 
ber, during a few hours of the night, to procure some repose ; what 
repose, great God : if my eyes seal for a moment, I imagined I 
saw his bloody spectre showing me the wound he had received from 
my cruel hand, and saying to me, “ Dear friend, it is by thee that I 
die.” A cold sweat covered my face; my hair stood on end; [ 
uttered lamentable cries; I sprung out of my bed; 1 ran into his 
chamber, and I was not satisfied until I had seen that he breathed. 
He continued in danger six weeks, and during this time I remained 
overwhelmed with the anguish of despair. At last he was cured; 
but the strong impressions 1 had recetved changed my whole being, 
and I never heard a duel spoken of without trembling with horror { 
I have sought to repair my faults by conciliating all the quarrels 
of which I am a witness, or which come to my knowledge. I have 
had the happiness to succeed, and this is a great source of consola- 
tion to me. 

May my example admonish those men, who madly believe that 
they are dishonored, if they do not revenge with blood the slightest 
offence, often involuntary. 

Christians, if you desire always to be worthy of this title, imitate 
our Lord Jesus Christ. You cease to be Christians, when you 
cease to practise his divine precepts ! 
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ON THE STATUE OF ACHILLES. 
From the Herald of Peace. 


IF the following observations are considered worthy of a place in 
the pages of the Herald, I shall feel obliged by their insertion, though 
T am fully aware that the subject might have been much more ably 
handled. Should it not, however, have claimed the attention of 
some one better qualified for the task, I trust the candid reader will 
excuse its deficiencies, and accept the motive as a sufficient apology. 

In taking a survey of human nature, how forcibly are we struck 
with the inconsistency by which it is almost universally character. 
ized. We may frequently hear men of highly distinguished tal- 
ents and learning, expressing sentiments and maintaining positions 
which would absolutely disgrace an unlettered peasant ; we see oth- 
ers, of acknowledged humanity and justice, sometimes so far forget 
their duty, as to be guilty of actions both cruel and arbitrary; and 
we may often observe men, eminent for piety and virtue, commit- 
ting deeds from which piety and virtue revolt. The history of Da. 
vid affords an instance in point, and I might mention many others, 
from profane as well as from sacred history. On the contrary, 
there are instances, and those not very uncommon, of individuals 
in whose bosoms neither justice nor humanity, nor any Christian 
virtue might be supposed to dwell, who evince that the milk of 
human kindness does sometimes warm their breasts; that their 
adamantine hearts do sometimes melt to pity, and that their souls, 
accustomed as they are to habits of vice, sometimes yield to the 
sentiments of virtue. Thus we are constrained to acknowledge, 
that there is no one so eminently good, who is always free from 
error, nor yet so detestably wicked as never to do that which is 
right and honorable. 

T was led into these reflections by accidentally meeting with a 
plate (for I live at a distance from the metropolis), representing 
the statue lately erected in Hyde Park, bearing the following in- 
scription; “To Arthur Duke of Wellington, and his brave com- 
panions in arms, this statue of Achilles, cast from cannon taken in 
the victories of Vittoria, Salamanca, Toulouse and Waterloo, is 
inscribed by their Countrywomen.”? J viewed it not with the eye 
of a critic, I beheld it not as a connoisseur in the arts, but I con- 
templated it in the character of a Christian moralist, and as such, 
I could not but exclaim within myself, How lamentable a trait is 
this of inconsistency ; how unworthy of a people professing to be 
guided by the precepts of the gospel, professing to live under the 
government of the Prince of Peace! Why, I asked, is Achilles 
chosen for the subject of a national monument? Why is he placed 
on this exalted pedestal, as an example to our youth, and an object 
of emulation for a christian community? Did he possess in an es- 
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pecial manner the virtues which ought to distinguish the followers 
of a crucified Saviour? Did he bear that criterion of discipleship, 
love? Was he eminent for benevolence or humanity? No: he was 
a heathen, famous only for his barbarity, his revenge, and bis insa- 
tiable thirst for sanguinary glory. Not a single virtue which should 
ornament the Christian character had place in him; an unbending 
pride and cruelty bore sway inhissoul. Does his barbarity towards 
the brave but unfortunate Hector, in revenge for the death of his 
friend Patroclus, deserve to be commemorated by the believers in 
the meek, patient, and forgiving Son of God? The deeds of such 
a man ought to be held up for our aversion and avoidance, and not 
for our imitation. 

Yet so lamentably inconsistent is man, that even in this enlightened 
age, when civilization and religion go hand in hand to improve and 
ameliorate our moral as well as social condition ; whilst even in 
this enlightened age, monuments are raised, medals are struck off, 
the freedom of cities and corporations is granted to the Nelsons and 
Wellingtons of the day ; honors, and wealth, and titles, are heap- 
ed upon these worshippers of Moloch ;—the real patriot, the Chris- 
tian philanthropist, he who “ visits the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction,” and does his utmost to relieve the distresses of his 
fellow-creatures, passes along disregarded, if not despised ; his object, 
however, is not to gain the applause of the world, but to ensure the 
approbation of his cwn conscience, and therein he finds his reward. 

But to return to the more immediate object of these remarks: 
not satisfied with immortalizing the warriors of our own times, not 
content with raising memorials of our own achievements, as though 
the heroes of Christendom were not sufficiently brutal, savage 
and blood-thirsty, (and I trust they will not rank with Achilles 
in ferocity,) we must ransack the heathen repository, and from 
amongst this horde of barbarians we must select the most barbarous, 
And for what ? to raise him a monument, to place him in our pub- 
lic parks, not to perpetuate his infamy and our disgrace, that they 
might be shunned ; no, but asa flattering encomium on “ the Duke 
of Wellington, and his brave companions in arms,” and as a stimu- 
lus to future generations to imitate their glorious example! We 
even go further: we show the near affinity which exists between 
the wars of Christians (I do not mean the Christian warfare, that 
is of quite an opposite nature, ) and the wars of the Pagan world ; 
we demonstrate that the practice of the ancient Greeks, whom we 
look upon as a barbarous and unenlightened people, and the practice 
of modern Europeatts,swho are favoured with the day-spring 
from on high, with the blessings of revealed religion, are in accord- 
ance with each other, how repugnant soever their principles may 
be ; for we cast the statue of Achilles “* from cannon taken in the 
victories of Vittoria, Salamanca,’’ &c. that the actions of a heathen 
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may be memorialized by the equally savage exploits of a professing 
Christian people. Here again the inconsistency of human nature 
unveils itself, for while we are eulogizing the blessings of peace, 
and deprecating the miseries of war, we are training up our youth 
in the love of military glory, and are holding out a stimulus, are 
actually offering a bonus in the hope of fame, for the dreadful 
evils of war to be brought upon the country. 

There is a part of the inscription above alluded to which remains 
unnoticed, but which is a very painful part, as it most unequivocally 
evinces the inconsistency of character that is so prevalent through. 
out all classes. To the Duke of Wellington, &c. this statue of 
Achilles, cast from cannon, “ is inscribed by their Countrywomen.” 
All that is savage and ferocious, inscribed by all that is amiable and 
lovely : Far be it from me to be severe on the failings of the 
female sex ; but that British ladies should have been instrumental 
in raising this monument of infamy, a monument which is from 
head to foot entirely antichristian, and so diametrically opposed to 
the tender sensibilities of their nature, isto me a source of deep 
surprise and unavailing regret in its contemplation. 

On the female part of the community more commonly devolves 
the interesting task of directing the infant steps of children ; of 
impressing their susceptible minds with proper ideas, and of storing 
their ingenuous hearts with those treasures of moral worth and 
learning, which, as they attain to mature years, will be found most 
conducive to.their welfare and happiness ; theirs is also the duty of 
imparting early religious instruction, of training the rising genera- 
tion in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, in the paths of 
virtue, charity, and humility. Now I would have them consider 
how far they are acting in accordance herewith, by placing before 
the view of their offspring the wrathful Achilles, breathing slaugh- 
ter and revenge on the devoted sons of Troy, as an example worthy 
of their imitation ; and by thus endeavoring to imbue their minds 
with sentiments of martial glory, with ideas of honors gained by 
human slaughter. If Peace be a desirable condition to live in; if 
“love and good-will among men” be characteristics of the Redeem- 
er’s kingdom, most assuredly it is the duty of all to use every exer- 
tion to promote those Christian virtues, which are in direct opposi- 
tion to the pursuits of an Achilles, and of all who make him their 
example. 

It is now high time that Christians should break their alliance 
with pagans and idolaters, and convert their warlike weapons into 
something more worthy of civilized people, professing to be the 
disciples of him who, under the tortures of a cruel death, prayed 
for his enemies, than is the statue of an armed warrior. 

I shall conclude these observations by appealing to the judgment 
of every unbiassed reader, whether the erection of the statue of 
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Achilles is not an anomaly in the Christian character ; whether the 
actions of a ferocious heathen are objects deserving of imitation by 
a Christian nation; whether it be expedient to keep alive the em- 
bers of discord, and the love of the laurels of War; whether it 
would not be better, and more fully exemplify the wisdom of the 
nation, to cherish the arts of Peace, to endeavour to put an end to 
the rage of conflicting states, to divest War of its blandishments and 
false colors, and exhibit it in all its naked horrors, and finally, to 
do our utmost to banish from the earth “ the deadliest curse which 
heaven can suffer or the world endure.” 


=== 
LINES OCCASIONED BY THE STATUE OF ACHILLES. 


On British soil this brazen Statue stands, 

To be a long reproach to Christian lands! 
Inscribed by Ladies of the present age, 

The more to blacken man’s historic page :— 

* To Marshal Arthur, Duke of Wellington, 

And those who with him bloody battles won, 
This Statne of Achilles rises bright, 

From Trophies gained by force of martial right !’ 


What morals from these recent measures flow ? 
Britain is now as Greece three thousand years ago ;— 
A christian people like a pagan race, 
Glorying in savage war, the height of man’s disgrace ;— 
A British Marshal who had battles won, 
Like Him of ancient Greece, her most ferocious son ;— 
And British Ladies of reputed merit 
The devastating fire like Amazons inherit. 


But stay this censore—friends of peace are found, 

By thousands rising up on British ground, 

Who mourn the folly which o’erspreads the land, 

And grieve to see Achilles’ Statue stand, 

To tell the dismal tale in future times, 

How long Great Britain gloried in her crimes— 

How she resembled ancient savage Greece— 

How far she wandered from the paths of peace— 

How she, as means of safety, taught her youth, 

To cherish Love of War instead of Peace and Truth. 

The Brazen Serpent rear’d in days of old, 

Which saved men’s lives, was precious more than gold ; 

The Brazen Serpent of these modern days, 

Excites a thirst for blood, and gives to murder prajse. 

Z 


THE PIRATE KNIGHTED BY CHARLES II. 


«¢ But of all the Bucaniers, French or English, no one was so 
uniformly successful, or executed so many great and daring enter 
prises, as Henry Morgan, a native of Wales,” 

Vol. Ill. No. 9. 3 
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“ After Morgan settled in Jamaica, he was knighted by that 
Prince of pleasure and whim, Charles II,’ 

History of Modern Europe. Vol. IV. pp. 186, 189. 

Morgan was one of the renowned pirates of the seventeenth 
century, of whom some account was given in the seeond 
volume of this work. In addition to his numerous depredations 
on the ocean, he took and pillaged Porto Bello, ernest, 
and Panama. Having thus acquired great wealth, he retired 
from the business of piracy, and settled in Jamaica. There 
he was dignified with the rank and title of Knight, by Charles 
If. of England. 

Russell, the historian, speaks of this conduct of Charles, in 
knighting a notorious robber and murderer, as not very com- 
mendable. But of the multitude of men who have been 
knighted or ennobled by the sovereigns of Europe, for their 
destructive military exploits, perhaps not one in five was a 
better man than Morgan, or more worthy to. be honored. 
Morgan was in fact a conqueror, and probably as brave a 
man as any one of the conquerors from Tamerlane down to 
Napoleon. His wars were as just and necessary as those of 
conquerors in general ; and he had as good a right to make 
war on his fellow men, as though he had possessed a crown, 
and the title of a king. Crowns and titles, whether conferred 
or assumed, neither convey nor imply any right to rob or 
murder. Ifa man does not possess this right by nature, there 
is no means by which it can be acquired. If, therefore, it be 
commendable to honor men for successful depredation and 
manslaughter, the conduct of Charles, in conferring the honor 
of knighthood on Henry Morgan, is capable of the most ample 
vindication. 


= 
INDIAN ANECDOTE. 


In 1720 one of the nations of the Chittitachas, having hid 
himself in a lonely place on the banks of the Mississippi, had 
murdered the Abbé de St. Come, who was then the missionary 
of the colony. M. de Bienville, who was then Governor, made 
the whole nation answerable for it; and, to spare his own 
people, he employed several nations of his allies to attack 
them. 

The-Indians were worsted. The loss of their best warriors 
forced them to sue for peace. The Governor granted their 
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request on condition that they would bring the head of the 
murderer. They punctually executed that condition; and 
afterwards presented the calumet of peace to M. de Bienville. 

The following is a relation of the ceremonies of this embassy. 

They arrived at New Orleans, dressed in their best orna- 
ments, and singing the song of the calumet. The chief of the 
deputation said to the Governor— How happy am I to find 
myself in thy presence. Thou hast long been angry with our 
nation; but we have lately been informed of what thy heart 
has told thee, and we have heard with great joy that it was 
willing to give us fine days.”—They then sat down on the 
ground, leaning their faces on their hands. After some mo- 
ments of silence, the speaker arose, with two others. One of 
them filled the calumet with tobacco, the other lighted the 
pipe. The speaker smoked awhile, and then presented the 
pipe to M. de Bienville, that he might do the same. Accor- 
dingly the Governor, and all the officers that composed his ret- 
inue, smoked out of this calumet, each according to his rank. 
As soon as this ceremony was over, the old orator took back the 
calumet, and put it in M. de Bienville’s hands, in order to be 
preserved by him. The speaker remained standing, and the 
other ambassadors sat down near the present which they had 
brought, and which consisted of roe-buck atd doe-skins, and 
some other furs, all dressed white, as a sign of peace. 

The speaker was dressed in a robe of several marten-skins 
sewed together. It was fastened on his right shoulder, and 
passed under his left arm. He wrapped himself up in this 
robe, and began his speech with a majestic air, addressing 
himself to the Governor. ‘“ My heart laughs for joy on see- 
ing myself before thee. We have all of us heard the word of 
peace which thou hast sent us. The hearts of our whole na- 
tion laughed for joy on that occasion. ‘The women, forgetting 
at that instant all that had passed, have danced ; and the chil- 
dren leaped like young roe-backs. ‘Thy words shall never be 
forgotten, and our descendants will remember them as long as 
the ancient word shall last.* 

** As the war made us poor, we have been obliged to make 
a general hunt, in order to bring thee some furs. But we 
were afraid of going to any great distance, lest the other na- 
tions should not yet have heard thy word: nor have we come 
hither but trembling all the way, tll we saw thy face. 

* Thus they call traditions. 
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*‘ How glad are my eyes and my heart to behold thee this 
day! Our presents are small, but our hearts are great to obey 
thy will. At thy commands thou shalt see our legs run and 
leap like those of the stag, to do as thou shalt please.” 

Here the orator paused awhile; then raising his voice, he 
gravely eontinued his discourse. 

“ How beautiful is the sun to-day, in comparison with what 
it was when thou wert angry with us! How dangerous is one 
villain! Thou knowest that a single man has killed the chief 
of the prayer ;* whose death has caused that of our best war- 
riors. We have only old men and women with their children 
remaining, who all stretch out their arms towards thee as an 
appeased good father. The bitterness that filled thy heart has 
given way to honey. Thou hast required the head of a vil- 
lain from our hands; in order to obtain peace, we have sent 
it to thee. 

“The sun wasred before. ll the roads were full of 
thorns and briars. The clouds were black. The water was 
troubled and stained with our blood. Our women lamented 
without intermission the loss of their relations, and durst not ven- 
ture to go and fetch wood for preparing our victuals. At the 
least shriek of the birds at night all our warriors were on foot. 
They never slept without their arms. Our huts were aban- 


doned, and our fields were untilled. We had all of us empty 
stomachs, and our faces looked long and meagre. The game 
and wild fowl fled far from us. The epee angrily hissed 


atus. The birds that perched near our habitations, seemed, 
by their doleful notes, to sing us songs of death. 

“To-day the sun is bright. The sky is serene. The 
clouds are vanished. The roads are covered with flowers. 
Our gardens and fields shall henceforth be cultivated ; and we 
will offer their first fruits to the Great Spirit. The water is 
so clear that we see ourselves in it. The serpents fly from 
us. The birds amuse us by the sweetness and harmony of 
their songs. Our wives and children dance, and forget to eat 
and to drink. The whole nation laughs for joy to see us walk 
on the same road with thyself and with thy people. The 
same light shines upon us. We shall have but one and the 
same speech; and our bearts shall make but one. Your 
enemies shall be ours. We will hunt to procure you food, 
and you and we will eat together. Will not that be good? 
What dost thou say to it, father ?)— 

* So they call our missionaries. 
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To this discourse, which was spoken with a firm tone of 
voice, with grace and decency, and even, if I may be allowed 
the expression, with the most majestic deportment, M. de 
Bienville answered in a few words, in the common language, 
which he spoke pretty fluently, that he was very glad that 
their nation had recovered their senses. He gave them some- 
thing to eat; and, as a mark of friendship, he put his hand 
into that of the speaker, and so sent them home satisfied. 
Bossu’s Travels in Louisiana. 


DIALOGUE ON THE DRUM ECCLESIASTIC. 


The following is abridged from Mandeville’s Dialogues on 
the Use of Christianity in war. 





Horatio. When you said in our last conversation that a 
peaceful disposition and humility were not qualities more 
promising in the day of battle, than a contrite heart and a broken 
spirit are preparations for fighting, I could not help agreeing 
with your-sentiments ; yet it is a common notion that the best 
Christians make the best soldiers. 

Cleomenes. 1 believe there are no better soldiers than 
there are among the Christians, and I believe the same of 
painters; but I am well assured that the best in either calling 
are often far from being the best Christians. The doctrine of 
Christ does not teach men to fight, any more than it does to 
parnt. 

H. If it had not been taken for granted that men were 
animated to battle by preaching, Butler would never have 
called the pulpit, Drum Ecclesiastic. 

C. That clergyman may be made use of as incendiaries, 
and by preventing the duties of their function, set men together 
by the ears, is very true; but no man was ever made to fight 
by having the gospel preached to him. 

. I have often heard it from experienced officers, that the 
most virtuous fellows made the best soldiers, and were those 
on whom they could most depend. 

C. By virtuous you do not mean much more than tolerably 
honest, or else among the officers themselves, you know, very 
few of them are possessed of many christian virtues. A sold- 
ier who minds his business is seldom reproved for taking any 
pleasure he can come at without being complained of: and if 
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he be brave, understands his exercise, takes care to be sober 
when on duty, pays a profound respect to his officers, and flies 
at a nod, he’can never fail to be beloved. A man may do 
all this without christianity. 

H. From what you have said, I should think the gospel 
must do hurt among fighting men. As such they must be 
animated by another spirit, and can receive no benefit from 
the doctrine of peace. What occasion is there for divines in 
an army ? 

C. I have hinted to you several times, that in the manage- 
ment of human creatures, the fear of an invisible Cause was 
always to be consulted. The worst of men are often as much 
influenced by it as the best; or else highwaymen and house- 
breakers would not swear fidelity to one an other. God is 
called upon as a witness to the mutual promises of the great- 
est miscreants, that they will persevere in their crimes and vil- 
lanies, and to the last drop of their blood be unalterably wicked. 
By this you may see what absurd notions men may have of 
the Deity, who believe his existence. 

H. I want to be let into the secret by which the doctrine 
of peace is made serviceable in war ; for that preachers of the 
gospel have not only exhorted men to battle, but done it effec- 
tually, and that soldiers have been inspired with courage and 
made to fight by their sermons, the history of almost every 
country can witness. 

C. A little accuracy will set us to rights. That what you 
say kas been, and is often done by sermons and preachers, both 
protestants and popish, is certainly true. But 1 deny that it 
ever was once done by a preacher of the gospel. 

H. Are not all christian divines called preachers, as well as 
ministers of the gospel ? 

C. Many people are called what strictly speaking they are 
not. The reason I have for what I say is, that there is noth- 
ing contained in the gospel that can have the least tendency 
to promote or justify war or discord, foreign or domestic, 
public or private ; nor is there the least expression to be found 
in it, from which it is possible to excite people to quarrel and 
hurt one another. 

H. But this increases the mystery, and makes the fact less 
intelligible. 

C. To make it evident that divines may be useful to fight- 
ing men, without preaching the gospel, we need but consider, 
that among all the wars which Christians have had with each 
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other, there never was a cause yet so unreasonable or absurd, 
so unjust or openly wicked, if it had an army to back it, that 
has not found christian divines, or at least such as styled them- 
selves so, who have espoused and called it righteous. No 
rebellion was ever so unnatural, nor tyranny so cruel, but if 
men would fight for it, there were priests who would pray for 
it, and loudly maintain, that it was the cause of God. Nothing 
is more necessary to an army than to have the latter strenuously 
insisted on and skilfully inculcated to the soldiers. Nobody 
fights heartily, who believes himself to be in the wrong, and 
that God is against him. Whereas a firm persuasion of the 
contrary, inspires men with courage ; it furnishes them with 
arguments to justify the malice of their hearts, and the impla- 
cable hatred they bear their enemies.—In all wars it is an 
everlasting maxim in politics, that whenever religion can be 
brought into the quarrel, it ought never to be neglected ; and 
that how small soever the difference may be between the 
parties, the divines on each side ought to magnify and make 
the most of it ; for nothing is more comfortable to men than the 
thought that their enemies are likewise the enemies of Gop. 

H. But to make soldiers laborious as well as governable,. 
would it not be useful to exhort them to virtue, and a close 


attachment to the principle of honor. 

C. The stanigle of honor is never forgotten ; and as to 
virtue, what is required of them is fortitude, and to do as they 
are bid.—However morality is often preached to them, and 
even the gospel at seasonable times, when they are in winter 
quarters—when there is no enemy near. But when they are 
to enter upon action, to besiege a large town, or oe a coun- 


try, it would be very impertinent to talk to them.of christian 
virtues, doing as they would be done by—loving their enemies, 
and extending their charity to all mankind. When the foe is 
at hand and a battle is expected, the mask is flung off. Not 
‘a word of the gospel, nor of meekness or humility—all thoughts 
of christianity are laid aside. ‘The men are praised and buoyed 
up in the high value they have for themselves : their officers 
call them gentlemen and fellow soldiers ; generals pull off their 
hats to them, and no artifice is neglected that can flatter their 
pride, or inspire them with the love of glory. The clergy 
take care at such times not to mention their sins, or any thing 
that is melancholy or disheartening. On the contrary, they 
speak cheerfully to them, endeavour to encourage them, and 
assure them of God’s favaur., They take pains to justify, and 
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endeavour to increase the animosities and aversion which those 
under their care have against their enemies, whom to blacken 
and render odious, they leave no art untried, no stone unturn- 
ed; and no calumny can be more malicious, no story more 
incredible, nor falsity more notorious, than have been made 


use of knowingly for that purpose, by christian divines, both 
protestants and papists. 


QUERIES RELATING TO POPULAR MAXIMS. 


WHEN arguments or intercessions are employed to save a 
felon from capital punishment, it is common to hear some 
observation in reply, of the following import :— 

“ Mercy to such criminals is cruelty to the public.” 

To those who rely on the correctness of this maxim the 
following queries are addressed. 

1. Do you mean by this maxim to impeach the government 
of Jehovah, on account of his long suffering towards transgres- 
sors, and his readiness to pardon the penitent? 

2. Do you believe, that the mercy of God in waiting to be 
gracious, even to great offenders, is cruelty to the universe of 
intelligences, and a real defect in his administration ? 

3. Is it your belief that God has delegated to the fallible 
rulers of each country, a discretionary power over the lives of 
subjects, that they may correct the supposed errors in his own 
government, arising from his patience towards the guilty, and 
his desire that they should repent and live ? 

4. What would now have been your condition, had God 
been strict to mark iniquity according to your favourite maxim? 

5. Does it not become those who daily live on the forfeited 
mercy of God, to imitate that mercy in their conduct one 
towards another ? 

6. Does your principle accord with the spirit of our Savior’s 
answer to Peter’s question—“ How often shall my brother 
trespass against me, and I forgive him?” 

7. What ought to be your feelings and reflections on hear- 
ing a fallible judge pronounce the sentence of death on a felon, 
and then remind him that there is forgiveness with God for the 
greatest sinner, if he repent ? 

8. When urging your plea against showing mercy to a 
criminal, did the following words ever occur to your minds— 
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— But if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will 
your heavenly Father forgive your trespasses ?”’ 

9. Can those be said to display the spirit of forgiveness 
towards an offender, who are unwilling that his day of proba- 
tion should be prolonged ? 

10. Considering how liable men are to error on questions 
of this nature, how often they have erred, and how many fellow 
beings have been unrighteously executed, through ignorance, 
passion, or prejudice ; would it not be more wise, as well as 
more humane, to devise means for the safe keeping of felons, 
referring it to God to determine when their day of grace shall 
close, than to exercising a questionable prerogative, and hurry 
them to their final account unprepared ? 


Another maxim is often used in favor of waging war and 
speedily revenging wrongs. It may be expressed in the follow- 
ing words : 

* National forbearance under injuries, invites further ag- 
gression.” 

This principle has been the pretext for hundreds of disas- 
trous wars. The annals of the world and the histories of 
nations, furnish a few facts which political jugglers have deemed 
sufficient to establish the principle. But, like other jugglers 
or fortune-tellers, they have passed over in silence the innumer- 
able multitude of facts which go to prove the fallacy of their 
pretensions. 


What man of reflection does not know the following propo- 
sitions to be correct ? 

1. That children who are known to be of a meek, forbearing 
temper, are more seldom insulted and abused, than those who 
are known to be passionate and revengeful. 

2. That haughty, revengeful men, such as boxers and 
duellists, are much more frequently assailed and insulted, than 
men who are known to be peaceable, inoffensive, and not 
disposed to render evil for evil. 

If the principle be pernicious, as it relates to the safety and 
happiness of individuals, it is doubtless so, as it respects the 
aby and happiness of nations. If any one should assert that 
the principle is of a saving tendency, the history of the world, 
the histories of particular nations, and the histories of individ- 
uals would unite in contradicting the assertion. Could a correct 


estimate be made, on the one hand, of all who have perished, 
Vol. Ill. No. 9. 4 
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or brought on themselves great calamities, by the —_ of a 
pacific, forbearing spirit,—and, on the other hand, of all who 
have perished or brought themselves into distress by indulging 
a haughty, revengeful disposition ; the latter class would pro- 
bably exceed the former in the proportion of a thousand to one. 
In respect to nations, it is believed that a hundred nations have 
been ruined to one that has been saved by being prompt to 
revenge supposed wrongs. Nay, it may be asked with confi- 
dence, what nation has ever acted on this principle without 
bringing on itself far greater calamities than it had suffered, or 
was likely to suffer, by the wrongs which it attempted to revenge 
or redress. 

On the whole, if it be wise and glorious in God, to be slow 
to anger, longsuffering, and ready to forgive, it would be wise 
and glorious in the rulers of nations to display the same dis- 
positions. Consequently, the revengeful policy should be 
regarded, as the scourge of nations, and the reproach of man. 


SUPPOSED ABOLITION OF THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 


The following passage has been copied from the Popular 
Essays of the Hon. John Adams, written in 1775, with the 
signature of Novanglus. 


There are certain prejudices among the people so strong, as to 
be irresistible. Reasoning is vain, and opposition idle. For ex- 
ample, there are certain popular maxims and precepts called the 
ten commandments. Suppose a number of fine gentlemen, superi- 
or to the prejudices of education, should discover that these were 
made fur the common people, and are too illiberal for gentlemen 
of refined taste to observe ; and accordingly should engage in secret 
confidential correspondences to procure an act of parliament, to 
abolish the whole decalogue, or to exempt them from all obligation 
to observe it. If they should succeed, and their letters be detected, 
such is the force of prejudice and deep habits among the lower sort of 
people, that it is much to be questioned, whether these refined 
geniuses would be allowed to enjoy themselves in the latitude of 
their sentiments. I once knew a man who had studied Jacob 
Beckman and other mystics, until he coascientiously thought the 
millennium commenced, and all human authority at an end! that 
the saints only had a right to property and to take from sinners 
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any thing they wanted. In this persuasion, he very honestly stole 
a horse. Mankind pitied the poor man’s infirmity, but thought it, 
however, their duty to confine him, that he might steal no more. 


Popular Essays, p. 76. 


It would indeed be natural to expect that the common peo- 
ple in christian countries would object, as Mr Adams supposed, 
to the project of the “fine gentleman.” But it is a truth that 
there is a class of “fine gentlemen,” called war-makers, who 
imagine that they have a right to suspend if not “to abolish 
the whole decalogue ;” and to “exempt” not only themselves 
but their subjects from “ obligations to observe it” during a 
public contest. If they do not regard the “ ‘Ten Command- 
ments,” as made for “the common people” merely, and not 
for themselves, they at least treat these precepts as made 
for a time of peace and not for a time of war, and as complete- 
ly subordinate to their own wills. This appears from their 
authorizing and requiring the very things which God forbids, 
and from their forbidding what God requires. Yet such are 
“the prejudices,” or such the blindness of the “common 
people,” that they do not call in question the pretended right 
of rulers thus to “make the commandments of God of no 
effect through their traditions.” 

The man mentioned by Mr. Adams, who had imbibed the 
belief that “ all human authority was at an end,” was under 
no greater delusion than the war-maker, who imagines that 
divine authority is at an end or suspended in consequence of 
a war-manifesto. Under the influence of this delusion, how- 
ever, the ruler may perhaps as “ honestly” make war, as the 
dupe of mysticism “ stole a horse ;” and confinement may 
perhaps be the proper method in both cases for preventing 
future mischiefs. 

The war-maker does not indeed act on the principle that 
“saints only have a right to property ;” yet the principle on 
which he does act, is much more atrocious. For warriors 
fancy that they have a right not only “ to take from sinners any 
thing they want,” but to take also from the saints—not from 
the guilty only, but from the innocent; and not merely “to take 
any thing they want,” but to destroy what they do not need,— 
and to finish the climax of iniquity and mischief, by murdering 
the owners of the property. 

I have therefore no hesitation in asserting the belief, that 
there is not, and never was, any class of religious fanatics—any 


oe eS 
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witchcraft manufacturers, nor any maniacs, who adopted sen- 
timents more repugnant to the dictates of enlightened reason, 
more subversive of all the principles of moral justice and be- 
nevolence, or more hostile to the rights, the happiness, and the 
lives of men, than the popular principles of public war. 


MEMORIAL OF THE PEOPLE CALLED SHAKERS. 


In 1816 the Legislature of New York wisely exempted from mili- 
tary services the Shakers and all other persons whose consciences for- 
bade them to bear arms. The new Constitution of the state, expos- 
ed them again to be persecuted by fines or imprisonments. This 
state of things induced the Shakers of New Lebanon and Water- 


vliet to present a Memorial to the Legislature, from which we give 
the following extracts :— 


We consider ourselves, according to natural right, as free and lawful citizens 
of the United States, and of this state, and as having a just and lawful claim 
to the natural, civil and religious rights and privileges guarantied to every free- 
born citizen. Among these rights and privileges, so dear to Americans, stands 
the liberty of conscience ; a liberty inherent in the soul of man, and more pre- 
cious to us than life itself; a liberty which we consider as the most precious 
gift of the Almighty, and which no human power can controul, nor any hu- 
man authority have any right to oppress. 

Christ is the Prince of peace, and not of war. He came to save and not to 


destroy. His oe is a kingdom of righteousness, and peace, and good 


will to man; and we are called to be the followers of this Prince of peace, 
this meek and harmless Saviour, whose kingdom is not of this world, and whose 
immediate servants cannot fight. Why then should they be compelled to 
learn the art of fighting, or which is the same in principle, to pay an annual 
tax to promote that cause ? 

We feel ourselves in duty bound to honor and respect those just and equit- 
able laws which are established for the regulation of civil society, which are “a 
terror to evil doers, and a praise to them that do well ;” and for the sup- 
port of these laws, we most willingly pay our just and lawful portion of taxes. 

But military laws possess a character essentially different. They neither 
tend to increase public morals, nor diminish public crimes; they neither 
exalt the virtue of a nation, nor check the inroads of vice ; they neither ad- 
vance the prosperity of the country, nor promote the happiness of the people, 
nor is it their general tendency to protect the innocent and punish the guilty ; 
but they are more generally attended with effects greatly the reverse of all these 
things. So far from comporting with the genuine principles of christianity, 
we cannot even consider them as in any degree favourable to the common 
laws of humanity, or honourable to the dignity of a nation. And so far from 
considering them as necessary for the support and maintenance of civil gov- 
ernment, we cannot but view them as rather dangerous to the liberties of a 
nation, by placing the nation in an attitude calculated to invite aggression 
from other warring nations. They appear to us as the refined relics of bar- 
barism, calculated to produce scenes of barbarity in civil governments. 

We have devoted ourselves, our property, and services, to religious and 
charitable purposes. And we consider that we have not only a lawful right 
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so to do, by the constitution of our country, and by the spirit of religious 
toleration connected with its free institutions, but by the very constitution of 
heaven, which confers liberty of conscience on every rational being. Any 
act therefore, under whatever shape or name, that abridges this liberty, and 
takes from us the means of doing good, or seizes our property for purposes 
opposed to this principle, is an infringement of our lawful rights, and can- 
not but feel oppressive to our consciences. 

Since the establishment of our society in this state, we have been oppressed 
by military fines and taxes to a large amount, and we have sufficient evidence 
that the chief part of it has been expended by the militia officers in their own 
private concerns, without any benefit to the state. By this means we have 
not only been oppressed in our conscience, but deprived of the privilege of 
disposing of so much of our surplus earnings for benevolent purposes, accord- 
ing to our own faith and sense of duty. 

We would now appeal to the good sense of this legislature, whether it can 
be consistent with the wisdom and policy of a free state and nation, connect- 
ed as they are, with the principles of religious liberty, to impose a tax upon 
us which is not only calculated to diminish the means of our benevolence, 
without rendering any essential service to the state, but must necessaril 
operate with severity against our liberty of conscience. And we would as 
whether it can be possible for us to view such an act in any other light than 
as a tax upon our consciences, and an infringement upon our just rights? 
Must we still be under the disagreeable necessity of purchasing the privilege 
of obeying the dictates of our own consciences? and this too in a land of 
freedom ? in a land highly respected for its civil and religious institutions ? 
Shall it be said, that in the free and enlightened state of New York, the 
liberty of conscience must still be purchased, once a year, fora stipulated sum, 
while no less than five of her sister states have wisely and honourably con- 
sidered the religious and constitutional rights and privileges of our society, and 


for many years have exempted our brethren, in those states, from military 
taxes of any kind whatever? 


In addition to urging the rights of conscience, the memorialists 
stated, that several persons belonging to their society had been 
soldiers in the revolutionary war, and according to the laws of the 
country, were entitled to pensions, some of them as disabled soldiers, 
and others on account of their poverty ; some of them too were 
entitled to bounty lands. But all these claims had been relinquish- 
ed for conscience sake—amounting to more than ten thousand 
dollars, as estimated by a committee of the legislature. They 
also urged that they had supported their own poor, and at the 
same time paid taxes towards the support of the poor of other 
denominations. 

We sincerely regret that neither the rights of conscience nor any 
other consideration, was of sufficient weight to induce the legisla- 
ture to exempt these conscientious people from penalties for being 
of a peaceable character ! 

Had the legislature of New York passed an act, exposing the 
Quakers and Shakers to penalties for non attendance at the religious 
meetings of any other denomination of Christians, their conduct 
would have been reprobated in all the United States. But as they 
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only passed an act for exposing peaceable men to penalties for non 
attendance at military meetings—or for refusing to learn the popu- 
lar science of manslaughter, their conduct will by many be applaud- 
ed! So powerful is the influence of military delusion ! 


THE KINGSEVIL. 


& disease has existed, by history we find, 

“ Kingsevil,” so named, of the scrofulous kind— 
A dangerous distemper, a troublesome thing, 

Yet said to be “ cured by the touch of a king.” 
This circumstance doubtless gave rise to its name, 
And not that Kings cause it by evil or blame. 
This disease, though distressing, afflicts but a few, 
And is not contagious, that ever 1 knew. 


Another distemper more fatal by far, 

I mean the disease which is called Public War— 

Is truly Kingsevil, or Evil of Kings, 

In reference to size and the source whence it springs. 
’Tis the greatest of evils which trouble our race, 
Malignant, contagious, the ruler’s disgrace. 

One Monarch infected, by pestilent breath, 

Diffuses through nations contagion and death. 


Delirium, insanity, madness, and hate, 

Are symptoms foreboding a perilous fate. 
Infected, inflated with malice and rage, 

The victims by thousands for murder engage ; 
In armies they sally and dash one another, 
Each striving, like satan, to murder his brother. 
And such is the nature of Royal disease, 

That men fight for glory, their rulers to please ! 
Ah, so little they know of duty and right, 

They deem it an honor like tigers to fight! 
Whole countries are menaced with horror and wo, 
Produced by Kingsevil for manslaughter show ! 


As Kings, and Kings would-be, this Evil produce 
A hint to their subjects may be of some use :— 
If Kings will not “ touch” for an Evil so great, 
Ere it bursts from their bosoms to deluge a state, 
Secure them as maniacs in “ Retreats for the Insane,” 
Till they come to their senses and cease to complain. 
For the time has arrived when the truth should be spoken 
In the waging of war, God’s precepts are broken. 
A King has no license to murder and rave— 
His office is peace, and his duly, to save 

April 22, 1823. PrTer. 





Auspicious Occurrences. 


THE CHRISTIAN PATRIOT. 


The Christian Patriot seeks his country’s good— 
Its virtue, freedom, happiness, and peace ; 
Abhors the deeds of violence and blood, 

And prays to God that wars of men may cease. 


From God’s parental care he learns to view, 
All men as brethren of one family ; 

Hence he infers, that love to all is due— 

A debt from which no man can set him free. 


In the example of the Prince of life— 

Who died that all might live, his eyes behold 
A perfect contrast to the sons of strife ; 

Who fight and murder fellow men for gold. 


AUSPICIOUS OCGURRENCES. 


I. In February last the Society of Friends in Great Britain and Ireland, 
presented a petition to the Parliament of the United Kingdom, entreating 
“early and close attention to the situation of hundreds of thousands of human 
beings now held in bondage in the British Colonies” —and “ beseeching that no 
longer delay may take place in considering the best means by which they 
may be brought into the enjoyment of that liberty to which as men they are 
justly entitled.” We also learn by the news papers that the House of Com- 
mons have passed several resolves favourable to the object of the petitioners. 
May we not hope that the people of the United States will not be far behind 
their British brethren in the adoption of prudent measures to free our coun- 
try also from the crime and curse of holding men in slavery ? 

II. From recent accounts it appears, that the Mexicans made a compro- 
mise with their late Emperor Iturbide, in consequence of which he peaceably 
resigned his office, and retired to Italy with a salary of 25,000 dollars. This 
we regard as an auspicious occurrence, as it evinced a commendable disposi- 
tion on the part of the Mexicans, to prefer the lives and blood of their coun- 
trymen to silver and gold,—and as it shows by example how the calamities 
of war may be avoided by a spirit of magnanimity and condescension. 

Ill. The Ruope Istanp Peace Soctety have held their Sixth Annual Meet- 
ing. We have not been favoured with a copy of the Report in season for 
this Number, but a Providence news paper says, “ It presented a luminous and 
highly gratifying view of the operations of the Society within the last year.” 

IV. The Pennsylvania Peace Society held their stated meeting on the 
Fourth of July. It is reported that this Society has already distributed 5000 
Tracts, and that they have an Auxiliary Society in Georgia. Centinel. 

V. Intelligence has just been received that a Peace Society, composed of 
more than sixty members, from various denominations of Christians, was 
formed on the 30th of January at Ellisburg in New York, called the Jerrerson 
County Peace Society. Also that twelve Reading Peace Associations have 
been formed in Upper Canada. 

VI. At Greenfield, in this state, a Society was organized June 25th, as aux- 
iliary to the M. P. S. by the name of the Frasxuin County Prace Society. 
The following gentlemen were elected as officers :—Rev. Titus Strong, Presi- 
dent ; George Grennell jun. Esq. Vice President ; David Brigham Esq. Treas- 
urer; J. A. Saxton Esq. Secretary :—Rev. Samuel Willard—Rev. Edward 


Hitchcock—Rev. Preserved Smith Jun.—Jerome Ripley, Esq. and Col. Roger 
heavitt, Directors 
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Notices by the Chairman of the Executive Committee. 


The constitution of the Massachusetts Peace Society requires the subscripy 
tion of one dollar annually to constitute a member. 

Arnual subscriptions to be paid on or before the first of February in each 

ear. 

Thirty numbers of the Friend of Peace were published prior to the present 
year, which may be had for three dollars. Those who become members of 
the society are entitled to one half the amount of their annual subscription 
in Tracts at the wholesale price—The Friend of Peace at 10 cents a copy 
for each No.; other Tracts equally low, according to their size. 

Branch Societies, and Reading Peace Societies, are allowed the whole 
amount of their money in Tracts at the wholesale price, to enable them to 
make gratuitous distributions. 

All Peace Societies and Booksellers may obtain copies of the Friend of 
Peace at ten dollars a hundred, by applying to the Editor in Brighton. The 
several Nos. are retailed by Cummings, Hilliard & Co. No. 1. Cornhill, Boston. 
Also, by J. W. Burditt, No. 94 Court Street 

Any member who shall fail of receiving his copy in any quarterly distribu- 
tion, may obtain it by applying to Mr. J. W. Burditt. 


THE MARTIAL DECALOGUE. 


Before thy Chieftain thou shalt have no God ; 
Nor to thy Maker bow, nor fear his rod. 
Unbridled take Jehovah’s name in vain ; 

In martial feats his day of rest profane. 


At call of drum, your parents’ pangs deride,— 
Break their kind hearts by show of martial pride. 
In slaughtering men display thy utmost skill, : 
Unawed by God's command—“ Thou shalt not kill.” 


Indulge with freedom thy unchaste desire ; 
Steal, rob, and burn, as martial Chiefs require. 
Revile or falsely swear in aid of strife ; 

At pleasure covet, e’en thy neighbor’s life. 


Such mandates and permits, 
Are found in martial laws, 

By custom form’d and fix’d, 
And practised with applause. 
Such too the fancied power, 
Which ruling Chiefs proclaim, 
To cancel God's commands, 
And give to murder fame. 
Hence, in a time of war, 
Those who obey their God, 
Transgress these martial laws, 
And thus expose their blood. 
But God will hear the prayer, 
‘Of those who trust his name, 
And doom the fighting race, 
To infamy and shame. Oo 
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FRIEND OF PEACE. 
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A SHORT WAY TO THE POINT. 


Socrates and Plato. 


Socrates. Is it not desirable that the practice of war should 
be abolished ? 

Plato. Desirable indeed, if possible. 

S. Should not means be used for an end so important ? 

P. Certainly, if any means are adapted to the purpose. 

S. Is it not a fact that always when propositions for peace 
are made between nations at war, that they have far greater 
cause for mutual complaint, than they had when the war com- 
menced ? 

P. Greater indeed! for every act of war adds to the causes 
ef complaint. 

S. Why then is not a war continued till one of the »parties 
is exterminated ? 

P. Because they are brought to desire a return of peaee. 

S. If after two nations have for years been mutually engag- 
ed in distressing and destroying each other, they can then 
make a peace, honorable to both parties, without any remu- 
neration or even concession on either side—as is often the 
case—is it not folly to pretend that the war was just and ne- 
cessary ? 

P. it may have been rendered necessary by the blindness 
or insanity of the principal agents; and it may have been as 
just as the war of Cain on his brother. 

S. When injuries, by years of hostilities, have become 
absolutely innumerable, if the parties can even then make 
peace, as soon as they mutually desire the blessing ; what but 
the vilest principles and passions could have prevented an 


adjustment of such differences as existed prior to the war 
Vol. 1. No 10. 1 
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P. Surely nothing good could have prevented the adjust- 
ment. 

S. Is it not then perfectly clear, that public war can always 
be avoided by real desires for the preservation of peace ? 

P. It is indeed obvious, that war can be as easily prevented, 
as ended, if the object be sincerely desired by the rulers of 
nations. 

S. How detestable then those hypocritical pretensions of 
war-makers when going to war, that they really desired the 
continuance of peace, and had done all they could to avoid a 
rupture ! 

P. And how deplorable the blindness of those nations that 
boast of their military character, and of their achievements in 
wars which originated from passions as odious as ever govern- 
ed the conduct of a pirate ! 

S What then shall be said of the supposed obligations of 
subjects under different governments, mutually to hazard their 
own lives and to murder each other in wars so perfectly need- 
less ? 

P. “ War is a game which, were their subjects wise, Kings 
would not play at.” 

S. What then shall be done ? 

P. If Kings cannot otherwise be persuaded to abandon this 
species of gambling, let their subjects be made to understand 
the nature of the game, and their obligations to “ obey God 
rather than man.” 


THE NATURAL GENERATION OF WARS. 


“ Whence come wars and fightings among you? Come they 
not hence even of your lusts, which war in your members ?” 
James iv. 1. 


Tue apostle James undoubtedly gave a correct account of 
the origin of wars. But our object is to show, that one war 
naturally generates another. In support of this doctrine a 
great part of the history of every country might be quoted ; 
for the histories of nations are little else than the histories of 
wars. In proof, however, of the point now stated, we shall 
go back no further than 1754, when a contest commenced of 
eight years’ duration between England and France. 

“‘ This war is said to have been the most fortunate in which 
England ever engaged. One hundred ships of war were 
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destroyed, or taken from the enemy; and 12 millions of 
pounds sterling acquired in plunder, besides immense acquisi- 
tions on the continent of America. But these victories and 
successes cost the nation £111,271,996 sterling, and two 
hundred aud fifty thousand lives!” Pictures of War, p. 184. 

In various ways the war between France and England was 
the occasion of the American Revolution, The part which 
the Americans took in that war, gave them an exalted opinion 
of their own valor and sufficiency. The knowledge which 
the English gained, in the time of the war, of the growth and 
prosperity of the colonies, excited the jealousy of some and 
the envy of others; and the enormous debt which Britain 
contracted in that war was probably the cause of those obnox- 
ious acts of parliament, which, being resisted by the Americans, 
produced the Revolution. 

Then, “after a struggle of seven or eight years, in which 
England lost two hundred thousand lives, and expended 
£139,171,876 sterling, peace was signed at Paris, on the 3d of 
September 1783,—by which Great Britain acknowledged the 
thirteen provinces of North America, free, sovereign, and 
independent states.” Pictures of War, p. 104. 

This is a British account of the losses and expenses of that 
war. It doubtless comprised the wars of Britain with France, 
Spain, and Holland, during the same period, which grew out 
of the American Revolution and the hatreds which former 
wars between those powers and Great Britain had previously 
engendered. 

From the American Revolution proceeded the French 
Revolution ; and these two Revolutions generated the long, 
disastrous, and wide spreading wars, which involved nearly all 
Europe, and affected the whole world. ‘To the same generat- 
ing sources may be traced the more recent war between Great 
Britain and the United States, and the wars between Spain 
and her provinces in South America, which have not yet 
terminated, 

In this succession of wars, since 1754, it is probable that 
not less than ten millions of human beings have been sacrificed. ' 
In the first of these wars between France and England, each 
party accused the other as the aggressor, and thus it probably 
has been in every succeeding war through the whole series. 

The hostile prejudices, the envy, ambition, malignity, and 
revenge which are excited, and the habits which are formed, 
in one war, are the natural seeds for generating another ; and 
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the usual preparations for war with the means employed for 
keeping alive the martial spirit, are the rain and sunshine 
which naturally cause those seeds to swell, and to vegetate. 

How vast then is the responsibility which is attached to the 
conduct of that ruler, that general, or that man, who employs 
his influence for involving two nations in war! However 
successful his own countrymen may be in the war immediately 
produced by his agency, that war may be the occasion of a 
succession of wars, which shall altimately be the ruin of his 
own nation, and spread havoc and misery over half the world. 
The deleterious influence of his exertions or his advice, may 
be transmitted to future generations and be an occasion of the 
murder and wretchedness of hundreds of millions of his fellow 
beings ! 


EAST INDIA DELUSION. 


Tue following is an extract of a letter from a missionary at 
Travancore, respecting the means used by the natives, as an 
antidote to a prevailing plague in that country :-— 


“ We have been greatly distressed in witnessing the infatuation 
and delusion of the people, in the means resorted to for the pur- 
pose of chasing away the pestilence. We attempted to expose 
the folly and wickedness of the sacrifices offered to the cruel god- 
dess, insatiably greedy of blood. But to whom did we address 
ourselves? To persons pretending to be under the inspiration of 
Satan, and who counted it their soey that the devil had seized 
and possessed them! Crowds of people paraded every street, 
indulging themselves in gestures and language bordering on in- 
sanity, with dishevelled hair and horribly painted countenances, 
presenting a picture of the confusion and wretchedness of the pit 
below! tiarmless and ignorant people were at first impressed 
and obliged to join them, till they too imagined themselves par- 
takers of the new inspiration, which was considered as an antidote 
to the disease.” —- Letter from the Rev. C. Mead. Aug. 10, 1819. 


This pagan practice is in some respects analogous to the 
christian mode of “ chasing away” the plague of war and to 
the “infatuation” and “ delusion” of “ fighting for peace.” 
The war spirit is not indeed acknowledged by those under 
its influe:.ce to be “ the inspiration of the devil,” but it might 
be with far less impropriety than it can be deemed the inspira- 
tion of the merciful God. Like the heathen, Christians “ glory” 
when this influence has * seized and possessed them.” 
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“ Crowds of people paraded every street, indulging in ges- 
tures and language bordering on insanity.” What words could 
more correctly describe the conduct of men under the influence 
of the war fever ? 

“‘ Harmless and ignorant people were at first impressed and 
obliged to join them, till they too imagined themselves partak- 
ers of the new inspiration, which was considered as an antidote 
to the disease.” So in war, “ harmless and ignorant people are 
impressed,” or enticed; and many of them soon “imagine 
themselves partakers of the inspiration which is considered an 
antidote to the” War plague. Indeed there is nothing in this 
account of the heathen, which is more inconsistent with 
Christianity, than what is generally displayed by Christians 
themselves, when under the influence of warring passions. 
Nor are the means generally used in Christian countries, any 
better adapted to prevent war, than are the means used in 
India to prevent the plague. 


CHINESE AND EUROPEAN POLICY COMPARED. 


“Tr a man from his learning, his wisdom, or his valor is promot- 
ed by the Emperor to the rank of Mandarin, his parents are im- 
mediately entitled to all the same ceremonies of respect from the 
people that are established as due to the Mandarin himself, on the 
supposition that it niust have been owing to the education, instruc- 
tion, and good example afforded him by his parents that he was 
rendered capable of serving the public. ‘Ihis ascending honor is 
therefore useful to the state, as it encourages parents to give their 
children a good and virtuous education. But the descending 
honor to posterity, who could have no share in obtaining it, is not 
only groundless and absurd, but often hurtful to their posterity, 
since it is apt to make them proud, disdaining to be employed in 
useful arts, and thence falling into peverty and all the meanness, 
servility, and wretchedness attending it—which is the present 
case with much of what is called the nob!esse in Europe.” 

Franklin’s Letter to his Daughter. 

The preceding account of the policy of the Chinese was 
given by Dr. Franklin, while objecting to the Cincinnati of our 
country. His remarks on the effects of ascending and descend- 
ing honors are entitled to consideration. Though it is not 
universally the case that a child is indebted to the instructions 
or the examples of his parent for the rank he attains in society, 
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yet every reasonable inducement should be employed to en- 
courage parents to fidelity in training up their children. The 
Chinese policy is much to be preferred to the European. 
Children who so far rely on descending honors or descending 
wealth as to neglect to cultivate their own minds, or to form 
habits of industry and usefulness, have but little claim to res- 
pect from their fellow beings—and not unfrequently they 
become bankrupts both in regard to wealth and honor. Men 
were made for activity; the talents which fall to the share of 
every individual are designed for use ; and he who thinks it 
beneath his dignity to be industrious in some useful employ- 
ment, will naturally become a burden to society by dissipation. 
It is for the benefit of mankind, as well as a duty, to confer the 
highest honors on those who best serve their “ generation by 
the will of God ;” and to regard wealth as but the means of 
greater usefulness. 

In Europe a great portion of the descending honors, refer- 
red to by Dr Franklin, had a bloody origin. They were the 
rewards which folly bestowed on men for successful murder, 
robbery, and devastation ; and those who inherit these honors, 
inherit the rewards of iniquity—* the price of blood.” 


ABSOLUTION AND DISPENSATION. 


“In the Book of Religious Rates registered in France in the 
year 1699, are the following items :—Absolution for Apostacy, 80 
ivres ; for Bigamy, 10,050; for Homicide, 95 ; dispensation for a 
great irregularity, 50; dispensation from vows of chastity, 15 
livres.” Lacon, Note, p. 48. 


Such power was supposed to be possessed by the Catholic 
Clergy, that, for certain sums of money, they could absolve 
men from the guilt of crimes already committed ; and grant 
such a dispensation from their obligations to obey the divine 
law, as would secure them from guilt and danger in the per- 
petration of future acts which God had forbidden. Thus for 
95 livres a man could be absolved from the guilt of homicide 
or murder; and for 15 livres could obtain a dispensation from 
vows of chastity, and be at liberty to live in violation of such 
vows ! 

To many it will perhaps appear incredible, that the Catholic 
Clergy could ever have imagined that they possessed such 
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authority. I was myself once so uncharitable as to suppose, 
that, in those cases, the Clergy violated their consciences, in 
pretending to such power; | am now inclined to a more 
charitable estimate of their conduct, and to concede, that they 
were as really deluded on these subjects, as the people to 
whom they granted such absolutions and dispensations. To 
this opinion | have been led by reflecting on the delusions of 
war. In some former numbers of this work, the facts to which 
I now allude have been the subjects of brief animadversion ; 
but they demand a more ample discussion. 

The power assumed by Rulers in making war, and their 
authorizing homicide, robbery, injustice, and cruelty, is in fact 
far more extraordinary and more horrible, than the power 
assumed by the Catholic Clergy, in granting private absolutions, 
dispensations, or indulgences. Yet | believe it to be true, 
that Rulers have really imagined that they possessed a power 
or right thus to supersede the divine laws, and to grant to 
themselves and their subjects a dispensation for the purposes 
of war If then we may extend charity to Rulers, and admit 
that they have not violated their consciences in pretending to 
such authority, why not admit as much in favor of the Catho- 
lic Clergy ! 

Rulers do not indeed exact a pecuniary fine or recompense 
for their dispensations ; but they grant wholesale indulgences, 
to armies of men, and for as many years as a war may happen 
to endure. They do not merely permit the indulgence of 
such passions as God forbids, but they require, on the severest 
penalties, the perpetration of the grossest acts of injustice and 
violence—such acts indeed as would render a band of private 
robbers the abhorrence of the world. Not only do rulers re- 
quire injustice, homicide, and robbery, but they blazon these 
crimes with names and encomiums which are due only to the 
purest acts of heroic beneficence. In this respect the delusion 
of Rulers far surpasses that imputed to the Catholic Clergy 
in the dark ages For the money required by the Clergy for 
a dispensation was a penalty, implying that the act indulged 
was an evil ; but the delusion of Rulers goes so far as to trans- 
form the blackest crimes to virtuous deeds ! 

Hence, as soon as a war is declared between two Christian 
nations, the door is open for assassins, robbers, pirates, duel- 
lists, and knaves of every description, to acquire glory by a 
more ample indulgence of those propensities and habits, which 
had before rendered them candidates for the gallows. Under 
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the sanction of public authority, and with the applause of 
admiring thousands, they can now indulge their respective 
= in acts of the most flagrant and atrocious injustice. 

or those public exploits of rapine and murder, their former 
and more private crimes are cancelled, and their bloody naines 
are enrolled and celebrated as patriots and heroes! If they 
happen to lose their lives in the perpetration of such deeds, 
they are extolled as martyrs, who sacrificed their lives for the 
good of their country. While such fanaticism prevails, who 
can wonder atthe frequency of wars ! 

Should any one imagine that I have overstated the injustice 
and atrocity of the deeds sanctioned and applauded in war, 
let him trace the footsteps of any army of successful invaders, 
from Tamerlane to Napoleon ; and mark the wanton violation 
of the rights of man, and of the laws of justice, religion, and 
humanity in distressing or murdering the innocent—in the 
plunder and devastation of property—in the ravage and deso- 
lation of villages, towns, and proviuces, and in the fields over- 
spread with carnage and horror. Let him then turn his eyes 
to the ocean, and behold the swarms of pirate vessels, called 
privateers, or by the more dignified name of governinent ships 
of war, with the avidity and ferocity of bucaniers, chasing, 
capturing, burning or sinking vessels engaged in useful com- 
merce,—and thus bringing poverty and wretchedness on 
thousands of peaceable and unoffending families Having 
made this survey, who can pretend that the half had been 
told in this article, of the enormities sanctioned and applauded 
by warring governments ! 

Yet such abominations have been justified by ministers of 
the Christian religion; and in this delusion Protestants and 
Pajists have stood on equal ground! Such atrocities have 
been justified on the principle that they are admitted by the 
laws of war! But whence these laws of war? Surely not 
from Heaven, but from the grossest barbarism, or from the 
infernal regions! May it not then be truly affirmed, that 
the supposition that Rulers have a right to authorize such 
deeds of injustice and violence, is as gross a delusion as ever 
entered the mind of any worshipper of Odin, or of Juggernaut? 

Before the Protestants any more reproach their Catholic 
brethren for their dispensations or indulgences, let them first 
cast the beam out of their own eyes. 
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RELIGIOUS AND MILITARY RATES COMPARED. 


In the article entitled “ Absolutions- and Dispensations,” an 
extract was given from “ Lacon,” stating some items from the 
book of “ Religious Rates” in France in 1699. It is now 
proposed to compare these items with some of a military char- 
acter. 

The following are the items given in Lacon :— 

Livres. 

1. Absolution for Apostacy = - - . - 80 

2. For Bigamy - 10,050 

3. For Homicide - : - - - 95 

4. Dispensation for a great irregularity - 50 

5. From vows of chastity : - ao en 15 

These items appear shocking to Protestants, and probably 
so to Catholics of the present age. But let us see whether 
things equally abhorrent and pernicious are not practised in 
our own time. One or two items of military Absolution and 
Dispensation will suffice ; but to these may be subjoined some 
of the Premiums which are given for great mischiefs, that 
people may have some idea of the encouragement men have 
in our day to make war and to murder one another. 


Conditions. 

1. Absolution for past crimes. | Enlisting as a soldier or a 
seaman, to kill and rob at the 
discretion of a military or naval 
commander, 


2. Dispensation from thelaws § The same as in the preceding 
of God, and license for the reg- article. Enlistment procures 
ular practice of public robbery both absolution and dispensa- 
and homicide. tion. 


Specimens of the Premiums for great mischiefs will now be 
mentioned. It will be understood, however, that these are 
principally bestowed on military and naval commanders. 


Mischiefs. Premiums: 
For capturing or robbing mer- A large share of plunder, 
chant vessels engaged in lawful honorary festivals, huzzas, and 
@ommerce. newspaper encomiums. 
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For capturing a ship of the 
line, with great havoc of men 
on both sides. 


For a grand naval victory— 
the capture of several ships, and 
the destruction of several thou- 
sands of men. 


For a victory and great slaugh- 
ter in a single battle on land. 


For repeated successes, in 
spreading carnage, desolation 
and horror over several provin- 
ces. 


For ravaging whole countries, 
overthrowing governments, and 
sacrificing or murdering several 
millions of brethren. 


Religious and Military Rates compared. 


Promotion, medals, elegant 
swords, pompous festivals, adu- 
latory toasts, &c. &c. 


Promotion, titles of nobility, 
stars, ribbands, medals, statues, 
festivals, bonfires, and an endless 
catalogue of flatteries, and per- 
haps £120,000 sterling.* 


The same as for capturing a 
ship of the line. 


Similar to the rewards for a 
great naval victory, with perhaps 
the addition of a Blenheim Cas- 
tle and a vast estate t 


Crowns, statues, paintings, 
poetical adulations, sewi-deifi- 
cation, immense expenditures 
for tuneral honors—extravagant 
eulogies of historians, and the 
successive plaudits of deluded 
millions for thousands of years.t 


Let it be remembered that Absolutions, Dispensaiions, and 


Premiums, are given in any 


successful war, however un- 


righteously waged or conducted. 
To have a perfect view of the high estimation in which 


fighting glory is held by Christians, and how much public 
war, robbery,and murder are admired and encouraged; it would 
be necessary to consider the enormous wages and rations 
which are allowed to military and naval officers—how much 
more than is allowed to men of equal talents for instructing 
youth and preparing them for useful meinbers of society—or 
than is allowed to as worthy men in any civil department. 


* In the reign of Charles [1 of England this sum was given by vote of par- 
liament to the Duke of York, who commanded a fleet against the Dutch and 
gained a victory, in a war so wanton and unprovoked, that “ Historians have 
endeavoured in vain to develop the real cause of the rupture.” So says 
Bigland. 

; In White’s Letiers on England it is stated as a fact, that on giving 
Blenheim Castle to the Duke of Marlborough—* Parliament, in the reign of 
Queen Anne, voted half a million of pounds sterling to complete the build- 
ing.” So much England paid in advance for the purchase of future wars ! 

t Thus it bas been with the public Robber and Destroyer, Alexander the 
Great. 
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Nay, it should also be considered what an enormous amount 
of taxes and imposts are annually paid by every warring na- 
tion, in support of their military establishments—how people 
surrender their natural rights and submit to oppression, usur- 
pation, and military despotism, and sacrifice their sons by hun- 
dreds and by thousands on the altars of ambition and revenge, in 
the most dirgraceful and savage quarrels. But enough has 
been said to show that * strong delusions” have not been pe- 
culiar to Catholics, nor to the ages preceding the boasted 
Reforination: enough too to account for the frequency of 
wars between Christian nations, and for the swarms of buca- 
niers which infest the seas. While the spirit and practice of 
war is thus encouraged by governments, what better than 
war, devastation, and misery can be expected. Ifthe re- 
ligious absolutions and dispensations tended to multiply crimes, 
how much more do the military absolutions, dispensations, and 
premiums tend to multiply wars and every species of robbery 
and murder ! 

=== 


EXTRACTS FROM THE SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE RHODE- 
ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS PEACE SOCIETY, 
June 24, 1823. 


Tux return of the Anniversary of the Rhode-Island and Prov- 
idence Plantations Peace Society, requires that the Directors 
should present to its members a brief statement of what they have 
done the past year, and of the progress of those benevolent prin- 
ciples, which we, as a Society, are engaged in disseminating. We 
cannot but acknowledge with gratitude the goodness of our Heav- 
enly Father, in preserving our lives, and continuing to us the in- 
estimable blessing of peace throughout another year, and at the 
same time, express our ardent desires, that, as a Society and Na- 
tion, we may still endeavour, as “ much as in us lies, to live peace- 
ably with all men.” 

Since our last annual meeting, there have been printed and cir- 
culated at the expense of the Society, 300 copies of the Fifth 
Annual Report :—9°000 copies of the Aged Farmer’s Address to the 
Warrior, and from Mr. Jefferson’s Reflections on War, &c. 
attached to the Rhode-Island Almanack; besides purchasing 41 
copies of the Friend of Peace. ‘Two benevolent individuals, 
members of this Society, have distributed, at their own ex- 
pense, several hundred copies of the “ solemn Review of the 
Custom of War,” and the “ Friend of Peace,” and also sev- 
eral dozen copies of the “ Letters to Governor Strong.” The 
Report has been forwarded to the members of this Society, 
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and to the Peace Societies with whom we correspond, both in the 
United tates and in Great-Britain. 

It must appear obvious to the members of this Society, that 
while our pecuniary resources remain so limited, but little can be 
done by its Directors in thie printing and distribution of Tracts. 
We trust however, that whatever may be our means, we shall 
not be wanting in zeal and ardour, in employing them in the best 
possible manner. The principles we profess are so reasonable, 
just, and scriptural, that we are fully convinced that they will 
finally spread throughout the whole world, and that in proportion 
as the peace of God rules in the hearts and minds of men, they will 
be disposed to pursue the things which make for peace. Although 
the additions to this Society have not been so great as in some 
former years, yet there is good reason to believe that the princi- 
ples upon which it is founded are better understood and more 
pres ly approved than at any former period, and that the Society 

as many friends and advocates who have not yet enrolled their 
names among its members. 

In reviewing the events of the past year, the Directors feel 
deeply affected with the loss which this Society has sustained in 
the death of our esteemed friend, Obadiah Brown. He was one 
of the members who first originated this Society, and from its or- 
ganization till the period of his removal to the peaceful society of 
the spirits of just men made perfect, he remained an active and 
munificent member. Nor was his munificence confined to his 
life; for, in the agonies of expiring nature, the cause of piety, 
peace, and humanity was still dear to his heart; and by his be- 
quests to this and other benevolent institutions, he has manifested 
his interests in their continuance and prosperity. While we sin- 
cerely lament the irreparable loss which his beloved family has 
been called to sustain, we can present to them our sympathetic 
regards in their bereavement, and offer to the God of peace our 
most devout wishes, that they may still continue to enjoy the con- 
solations of the Gospel of Peace.—*“ Mark the perfect man, behold 
the upright, the end of that man is peace.” 

Our correspondence has been maintained the past year with 
those Societies which are engaged in the same pacitic cause ; 
and, from several of them. we have received reports and letters 
which are truly encouraging. 

Since our last annual meeting, we have received letters from 
the Secretary of the “ Society for the Promotion of Permanent 
and Universal Peace,” accompanied with 30 copies of the Herald 
of Peace, New Series, from No. 1 to.4, inclusive, 25 copies of the 
Sixth Annual Report, and one set of the translation of their Tracts 
in French. From these communications we are fully convinced 
that the cause of peace is progressing in that portion of the globe, 
and, in the language of our esteemed correspondent, “ the prospect 
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‘is widening around us, and in spite of discouraging circumstances, 
we think that the seeds of international hatred have been rooted 
out of many minds.” 
From this hasty sketch of the diffusion and progress of pacific 
ae, the Directors of this society feel. encouraged that the 
appy period will arrive when “ wars shall cease to the ends of 
the earth.” We feel sensible, however, that much must be done 
by the friends of peace, and great and important changes take 
place, before this desirable event shall be realized — Powerful 
and poe en habits and prejudices must be eradicated, the 
lusts and passions of men must be restrained, and new views of 
the tolerant and pacific principles of the gospel of Jesus Christ 
must be received, before “the instruments of war are converted 
into implements of husbandry.” Great as these obstacles may 
appear to the arm of flesh, we are fully convinced that the arm of 
Omnipotence can easily obviate them all, and the sure word of 
prophecy must and shall be accomplished. But in accelerating 
the progress of peace among the nations of the earth, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that individual Christians should feel that war 
is inconsistent with the holy prin: iples of their religion, and en- 
deavour to the utmost of their ability to cultivate, exhibit, and 
extend the spirit of peace and love. 


WISDOM BETTER THAN THE WEAPONS OF WAR. 


From the Herald of Peace. 


Mr. Eptror,—There is a very remarkable passage in the 
Book of Ecclesiastes, which I do not remember to have seen 
noticed by any of the writers who have advocated the benev- 
olent principles on which your valuable publication is founded. 
The passage is in the ninth chapter, where the royal preacher 
relates a curious historical circumstance, and then improves it 
by an admirable moral instruction. “There was a little city 
and few men within it, and there came a great king against it, 
and besieged it, and built great bulwarks against it. Now 
there was found in it a poor wise man, and he by his wisdom 
delivered the city ; yet no man remembered that same peor 
man. Then, said I, wisdom is better than strength; never- 
theless, the poor man’s wisdont is despised, and his words are 
not heard. ‘The words of wise men are heard in quiet, more 
than the cry of him who ruleth among fools. Wisdom is bet- 
ter than weapons of war: but one sinner destroyeth much 
good.” 
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Here wisdom is not only placed in opposition to weapons 
of war ; but it is directly inferred, that he who has recourse to 
these desperate means of defence is a sinner and the destroy- 
er of good. Excellent also is the observation, that the “ words” 
or counsels ‘ of wise men are heard in quiet ;” that is, they are 
only effectual when deliberately attended to, apart from tbe pre- 
judices of an ignorant, clamorous multitude, who will not be 
persuaded for their benefit, let the ruler exert his eloquence to 
the utmost in endeavouring to restrain them within the bounds 
of moderation. 

The doctrine laid down by the pacific and wise king of 
Israel, merits the serious consideration of those who, while 
they deprecate wars of aggression, or for the support of what 
is called the balance of power, are yet unwilling to give up 
the right of states to take up arms in their defence. Solomon 
shows that even in the most extreme cases, the counsels of 
wisdom, properly regarded, may save the weak from the vio- 
lence of the strong, without having recourse to weapons of war. 

The word translated ‘ wisdom,” is derived from the term 
expressive of the organ of taste, and denotes soundness of mind, 
contrasted with that worldly policy which delights only in 
what is agreeable to a perverted appetite. ‘The wisdom spoken 
of by Solomon is not that to which politicians give the name, 
and which the world in general admires; for that “ descend- 
eth not from above, but is earthly, sensual, devilish : for where 
envy and strife is, there is confusion and every evil work. 
But the wisdom that is from above is first pure, then peacea- 
ble, gentle, and easy to be entreated; full of mercy and good 
fruits, without partiality, and without hypocrisy. And the 
fruit of righteousness is sown in peace of them that make 
peace.” James iii. 15, 17. 

This language of the apostle is perfectly in unison with that 
of the, wise monarch ; both inspired writers representing the 
wisdom that tends to peace, as origivating in purity of heart and 
coming from the fountain of life,—while that which promotes 
wars, springs from the spirit of evil, and is therefore destructive 
ofgood. But to return to the words of the great king, whose 
very name implies Peace: he has advanced an aphorism, 
which is in a moral sense as certain as any of the propositions 
in geometry—* Wisdom,” says he, “is better than strength.” 
‘The counsel which averts war in all cases, whether, like the par- 
ticular one just adduced, a city is attacked without provocation, 
or whether pleas of reprisal for wrongs are set up to rouse the 
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multitude to hostile array—still the voice of wisdom, that 
would allay the fury and preserve peace, is better than the 
appeal to arms. As an encouragement to the cultivation of a 
pacific spirit, and the adoption of corresponding measures, the 
success attending the poor man’s advice is here stated by the 
wisest monarch that ever swayed a sceptre. But to strength- 
en us in this course, we have the positive command and 
example of a greater than Solomon, even the Prince of Peace, 
“ who of God is made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and 
sanctification, and redemption.” 

The whole moral system of our Divine Legislator is 
founded upon the principle of submissive resignation to the will 
of Heaven, in all that concerns the actions of others, and, with 
regard to our own, in a faithful discharge of those positive du- 
ties which he has clearly revealed in his word and exemplified 
in his life. These two branches of the Christian code cor- 
respond exactly with the two tables of the decalogue ; and the 
suin of both will be found in our Lord’s declaration, “ If any 
man will come after me, let him deny himself and take up his 
cross and follow me: (Matt. xvi. 24 ) and “ All things what- 
soever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even so 
to them.” (Ibid. vii. 12.) 

This is the perfect law of wisdom, “the knowledge of 
which,” as the royal preacher saith, “ giveth life to them that 
have it;” because “ the patient in spirit is better than the 
— in spirit.” (Eccles. vii. 8. 12.) But though as a rule 
or personal conduct, the doctrine here stated will be generally 
acknowledged ; such is the waywardness of the human heart, 
that few can bring themselves to act invariably according to 
its dictates. ‘The word of truth saith, “ Avenge not yourselves, 
but rather give place unto wrath ; for it is written, Vengeance 
is mine, 1 will repay, saith the Lord. Therefore, if thine 
enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink: for in 
so doing, thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head ;” (Rom. 
xii. 19, 20.) that is, “ thou shalt overcome his evil by thy for- 
bearance, and melt him to meekness by thy charity.” On 
the other hand, pride saith, “ It is mean and pusillanimous to 
bear insults without retaliation ; honour requires satisfaction 
for an affront ; and, therefore, the man who puts up with an 
injury, commits a greater offence against society than the ag- 
gressor, whom he has neglected to punish.” This is the lan- 
guage of worldly wisdom ; and in the same spirit, we are told, 
that what individuals have a right to do in defence of their 
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wounded feelings and injured reputation, communities may 
and ought to exercise whenever encroachments are made upon 
their territories, or advantages are taken of their weakness. 
War, of course, according to such maxims is perfectly justifi- 
able; and indeed, allowing the validity of the doctrine, it 
becomes in some cases, as a last resource, a matter of neces- 
sary duty. And yet, plausible as all this is, the wisdom that 
came down from above for the guidance of mankind into the 
way of righteousness and peace, hath expressly interdicted all 
revenge either in heart or in act, individually or collectively, 
under any circumstances of provocation whatever. This ap- 
pears to be a hard precept, and undoubtedly it is so to flesh 
and blood; but herein lies the very obligation, reason, and 
end of the doctrine: for the subjugation of the passions of man 
to a stronger law than his owa will, is the main spring of Chris- 
tianity as a system of discipline. ‘ Wisdom, therefore, must 
be justified of her children ;” for in their conduct only can the 
efficacy of that light which’ she imparts, be made manifest. 
Were it otherwise, and were the disciples of Christ at liberty 
to interpret, extend, and limit his injunctions, according to 
their peculiar circumstances and inclinations ; or were it per- 
mitted them to reconcile those laws with the opposite practices 
of tlre world; the character of wisdom would no longer be 
justly applicable to the Gospel or its Author; But we know 
that “every good gift, and every perfect gift is from above, 
and cometh down from the Father of Lights, with whom is no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning.” (James i. 17.) 
The truths, therefore, which he has revealed in his Word are 
immutable, and the rules he has given for the conduct of men 
are inflexible. Whatever obligations were laid upon the im- 
mediate followers of Christ, for the government of. their tem- 
pers, and the regulation of their deportment as members of 
society, are equally imperative upon us; nor will they suffer 
any abrogation in whole or in part, till he shall come again 
with glory to judge the nations of the earth. In the day of 
his humiliation he said, “ All they that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword ;” a declaration not only dehortatory as 
it concerned his disciples, but prophetic of the fate of those 
who should use violence in any case, whether for or agafnst 
the truth. This denunciation has been fulfilled hitherto to 
the utmost latitude; for the Jews, after procuring the cru- 
cifixion of Jesus, took up arms against the Romans, and ceased 
to be a nation; nor could the Roman empire itself, though 
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extending its power over all the known-world, withstand the 
‘stone cut out without hands,” but fell torise no more. Thus 
Divine Wisdom triumphs over human policy; and though 
states founded upon, and upheld by the sword, may last long, 
and spread terror far and wide, the day of reckoning will come, 
when the “weapons of war shall perish,” and “the meek 
shall inherit the earth.” 


THE BATTLE OF ELEVEN HUNDRED HORSES. 


From Southey’s History of the Peninsular War. 


“« Two of the [Spanish] regiments which had been quartered in 
Funen were cavalry, mounted on fine black long-tailed Andalusian 
horses. It was impracticable to bring off these horses, about 1100 
in number—and Romana was not a man who could order them to 
be destroyed; he was fond of horses himself, and knew that every 
man was attached to the beast which had carried him so far and so 
faithfully. Their bridles therefore were taken off, and they were 
turned loose upon the beach. A scene ensued such as probably 
never before was witnessed. They were sensible that they were no 
longer under any restraint of human power. A general conflict 
ensued, in which retaining the discipline they had learnt, they 
charged each other in squadrons of ten or twenty together, then 
closely engaged, striking with their fore feet, and biting and tear- 
ing each other with the most ferocious rage, and trampling over 
those which were beaten down, till the shore in the course of 2 
quarter of an hour was strewn with the dead and disabled. Part 
of them had been set free on a rising ground at a distance; they 
no sooner heard the roar of battle, than they came thundering down 
over the intermediate hedges, and catching the contagious madness, 
plunged into the fight with equal fury. Sublime as the scene was, 
it was too horrible to be long contemplated, and Romana, in mer- 
cy, gave orders for destroying them ; but it was found too danger- 
ous to attempt this; and after the last boats quitted the beach, the 
few horses that remained were seen still engaged in the dreadful 
work of mutual destruction.” 


The Horses, when left near the shore, 
Unbridled and free from restraint— 
Their number a thousand or more— 
Soon raised a terrific complaint. 


What maddening contagion was spread4 
What horrible fightings ensued ! 
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The field was encumbered with dead— 
With carnage and blood-shed embrued 


Are Christians astonish’d to know, 
That Horses by hundreds can fight, 
Each treating his brother as foe, 
And killing with horrid delight ? 


O strange! that acreature so kind, 
So docile, so noble, so good, 

Should muster such fury of mind— 
Such thirst for destruction and blood ! 


I'll tell you, my brethren, the truth,— 
These horses were taught in the schools, 
Where men are instructed in youth, 

To practise like demons or fools. 


The battle of Horses displays, 

A picture of Habit arrayed, 

And shows in what mischievous ways 
Provisions for havoc are made 


The Soldiers, like Horses, are led 

By Habit to thirst for the field, 

Where thousands and millions have bled, 
And deem it inglorious to yield. 


Let statues and paintings proclaim, 

How Horses, like Christians, have fought, 
Ana murder’d each other for fame, 

As they by example were taught! 


Or rather, let Christians unite, 

In efforts benignant and wise, 

To banish all human delight, 

In wars, which the good must despise. 


Even warriors were grieved to behold, 
The Horses tormenting each other ;— 
Shall it then be exultingly told, 

That man can thus murder his brother ! 


O shame to the Christian who can 
Give glory to war-making strife, 
Or blazon the deeds of the man, 
Who boasts as Destroyer of life ! 
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THE RECRUIT’S SOLILOQUY. 
From the Herald of Peace. 


Tue trumpet sounds! I must away, 

And hurry to the field of fight ; 

The summons brocks no long delay, 

No slow advance, no backward flight 5 

Yet let me for a moment pause, 

And dare to ask my heart the cause, 
Why, since these arms unus’d remain, 

I seek in blood their yet unspotted face to stain? 


Foes—do I call them? Can the name 
Give me a right to take their life ? 
Does not each bear a soul the same 
As mine, who call them forth to strife ? 
And shall I dare to send it hence, 
Loaded perhaps with foul offence, 
U ncalled before its Maker to appear, 
And draw his vengeance down on him who sent them there? 


But yet it is no coward thought 
That stays my hand, that chills my heart ; 
Tis not the scene with danger fraught, 
That makes my spirits backward start : 
For were T now call’d forth to save 
Some maiden from a watery grave, 
Some infant from devouring fire, 

Gladly I’d rush on death, and rescue or expire. 


Had I upon my native ground 
Met one in stranger garb array d 
Who in a harsh and foreign sound 
Had told his griefs, had ask’d my aid; 
What were the course to be pursued 
I’d screen him from each insult rude, 
Conduct him to my cot, and there 
Give what it might afford, and add my tenderest care. 


Yet here 1 doom him to the grave, 
And what if millions own the deed? 
Millions in vain would stem the wave, 
Or change a truth by God decreed : 
his was the strain by angels sung, 
When Bethlem’s echoes nightly rung, 
Glory and praise to God above, 
To man on earth henceforth, good will, and peace, and love. 
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Again the peal—the charge sounds high, 
Shall then dishonor stain my name? 
It must not be—IJ cannot fly— 
Yet conscience still repeats the same. 
Oh! ere this hand in blood I lave, 
May one less thoughtful lay me low, 
May he who died my soul to save, 
Receive it parting, sin and pain no more to know. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE LONDON 
PEACE SOUIETY. 


Tue present is a season calculated to awaken emotions of regret 
in the bosoms of the friends of Peace; and your Committee. in 
again submitting to you ther Annual Report, cannot repress their 
feelings. They fondly indulged a hope, that the spirit of war had 
been subdued, for a time at least, by the gentle influences of hu. 
manity. But the passions which were slumbering have been again 
roused and let loose on the world,—haman happiness ix again to 
be intruded on by the inroads of violence,—human life is to be 
wasted, as though it were worthless,—and the many are about to 
be sacrificed to the ambition and to the narrow interests of the tew. 
Yet, even while contemplating events like these, it does not become 
the Christian to despair—even here blessings may perhaps be> hid. 
den, though too darkly veiled for our dull mortal vision. Per- 
haps the very circumstances which we deplore, may compel a se- 
rious attention to that great and noble principle whose dissemina- 
tion would have prevented all the evils we deprecate. In this mir- 
ror men may see the reflection of the miseries they produce and 
start back, with horror, at their contemplation. 

But whatever may be the vicissitudes through whick’ mankind 
are to be led to wisdom and virtue, your Committee cannot but 
rejoice in the “ sure and certain hope,” that the influence of Chris- 
tian charity and peace will one day pervade the world ; and if the 
foes of peace increase in number and in activity, they would call, 
in more earnest language, on its friends to come forward for its de- 
fence. They doubt not—they dare not doubt—that a day is ap- 
proaching, when, as prophecy has foretold, discord will be driven 
away from the earth—when “ the sword shall devour no more,” 
and the voice of tranquillity and joy shall take place of the wailing 
—of the woes—of suffering and sacrificed man. 

Nor is the picture even now whoily overshadowed. Our Trans- 
atlantic friends are moving forward in their most honorable course 
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with unabated zeal and ardor; and removed as they are from the 
scenes of war and bloodshed, your Committee Lope that peace will 
find a safe and a serene asylum in the land which was peopled 
by our sires, and which we would fain regard as possessed by our 
brethren. When your Committee congratulated our American 
coadjutors on their success, and poured out our prayers for their 
widely spreading influence, we knew that they would echo back 
our solicitations and our vows—and we have rejoiced to witness 
the establishment of a new Peace Society at Philadelphia, being 
“the 35th of these benevolent Institutions in the United States of 
North America,” founded on the spirit of Christian philanthropy. 

Your committee agree with them, that the folly of ambition has 
been strikingly demonstrated, and its overthrow has given a most 
salutary lesson,—that war has been divested of half its delusions, 
and has been presented to us in its frightful and distorted naked- 
ness. It is true. too, that knowledge: and civilization have been 
going hand in hand over the ae ignorance and 
misery —and diffusing blessings. To the removal of the great and 
gigantic masses of evil, whether physical or moral, men’s thoughts 
and acts have been long directed—sometimes succeeding to re- 
move- always to diminish them. And what evil so fearful as 
WwaI—so extensive in its ravages—so lasting in its inflictions—so 
demoralizing in all its influences 

Yet it must be allowed to your Committee, to express their satis- 
faction at witnessing the universal expression of disgust and abhor- 
rence created by the invasion of an unoffending nation. The mo- 
ral feeling which has stigmatised that invasion, is a tribute to the 
goodness of the cause we advocate. and likely to check the proud 
career of intrusive ambition. Even while these observations were 
oe to the press, your Committee have received intelligence, that 

the Portuguese Cortes have ordered a set of your Tracts to be 
placed in their public Library, have directed a Committee to report 
on the desirableness of their being translated, and have recorded 
their gratitude to your Society by a public act. If any circum- 
stance could add to the distress with which your Committee con- 
template the renewal of hostilities, it is that they should be directed 
against nations stretching out the hand of sympathy, and welcom- 
ing truth and knowledge from wherever they may present them- 
selves 

A friendly intercourse has been maintained between your Com- 
mittee and the Society of Christian Morals at Paris, who have, 
through their valuable publication (Journal de la Société de la 
Morale Chrétienne ) distinctly recognised the establishment of Peace 
upon Earth. as one of the primary objects of their association. 
An active Member of your Committee has successfully endeavour- 
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ed to call their particular attention to the labours of the Peace 
Society, and their publications have shown throughout a lively 
sympathy with our proceedings. They have given circulation to 
your Societys Reports, while the spirit of philanthropy which 
pervades the whole of their proceedings, makes them valuable 
auxiliaries, and cannot but lead to a more fraternal union between 
two nations engaged in congenial and common pursuits,—two na- 
tions, which a false and narrow and mischievous folly has some- 
times represented as destined to be rivals rather than friends. 
Rivals may they be in the career of benevolence! and may the 
conviction every day make progress, that a reciprocity of benefits 
is the best communion between nations,—and that their true in- 
terests cannot be advanced by mutual quarrels, injuries, and mur- 
ders, but by the cultivation of the principles of peace and virtue. 

Your Committee have continued their exertions in Spain: the 
unabated zeal and activity of our correspondent at Gibraltar has 
spread your Tracts through the Peninsula, and other countries. 
But the unfavorable circumstances in which Spain has been placed, 
have prevented that active co-operation which might have been 
anticipated. 

With the Peace Societies in the United States your Committee 
have been in active correspondence. The communications from 
New York-were for some time interrupted by the prevalence of 
the yellow fever in that city. They have received the Fifth An- 
nual Report of the Rhode Island and Providence Plantations Peace 
Society. From the Hants Peace Society, at Rawdon, Nova Scotia, 
they have received very encouraging information ; nor have they 
been inattentive to their other correspondents in the British De- 
pendencies. 

No new Tract has been published since the last Report ; but it 
is hoped that this is in some measure compensated by the general 
quarterly circulation of the Herald of Peace among the subscribers ; 
a work which is made the vehicle of the latest intelligence from 
the several Peace Societies at home and abroad; comprising also 
original Essays, interesting Extracts, Poetry, &c. An addition o 
the number of Tracts is, however, under the consideration of your 
Committee. A new Edition of No. 3. has been printed, besides 
the Sixth Annual Report. Your Committee have also ordered a 
small edition of a Hebrew translation of the Tract No. 5. to be 
printed, in consequence of having the translation presented to them, 
accompanied with a letter from a converted Jew in Germany, who 
gave it as his opinion that the Society’s Tracts would be favorably 
received by the Jews,—the practice of war between the professors 
of Christianity being objected to by the Jews as inconsistent with 
the pacific reign of the Messiah, and forming, in consequence, 3 
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great obstacle to their conversion. The number of Tracts printed 
this year, including the Herald of Peace, is 12,000, cumprising a 
total of 26¢,250, printed since the formation of the Society. The 
sales and distributions this year have been 20,410. The amount 
of subscriptions and donations received this year, ending the 2d of 
May, is 3981 8s. 3d. 

Such is the general outline of the leading events which have 
occurred since the publication of the last Report At a period so 
pregnant with events which threaten the tranquillity of Europe, 
when the avowed disposition of our own government is to cultivate 
peace itself, and to watch any opening to restore its blessings to 
the two nations who are now unhappily involved in the calamities of 
war; the Christian is peculiarly called upon to rally round the 
standard of the Prince of Peace and to second, to the utmost ex- 
tent of his efforts, the pacific dispositions which may at any time be 
manifested: whether the immediate fruit of his labors may or 
may not reward him, he is sowing seed which will spring up here- 
after; whilst he is insuring to himself the consolations of that Di- 
vine promise, ‘ Blessed are the Peacemakers, for they shall be call- 
ed the children of God.” 


REVIEW OF THE POLICY OF THE ALLIED SOVEREIGNS. 


Tue St. Petersburg Imperial Gazette, of June 12th, 1823, con- 
tains an article, entitled ‘* View of the Policy of the Allied Sove- 
reigns with regard to the Spanish Revolution ;” from which we 
make the following extracts: 

“The occupation of the capital of Spain by the French troops, 
and the restoration of order there, seem to fix the point on which 
Wwe may prove to demonstration the correctness of the resolutions 
taken by the Sovereigns at Verona.”’ 

“« What was France in 1822? A volcano, over which we walked 
with trembling? What was to be feared from France i That the 
accumulation of infernal ingredients would cause the volcano to 
burst, and that the all-consuming lava would issue in a torrent like 
that of 1790. The inevitable consequence would have been, new 
wars, the duration and issue of which it was impossible to 
foresee.”” 

“ Daily experience showed that the elements of revolution were 
spread in France, not only among the citizens, but even in the army, 
which’ should be the true support of the throne, and the security of 
the French nation." —* Hostile winds brought from the west, 
principles and maxims, which only served to kindle the fire on this 
side of the Pyrenees.” 
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“Such a state of things, which, in its possible consequences, af. 
fected all Europe, could not be disregarded by the Sovereigns, and 
least of ali could they escape the penetrating eye of our Emperor, 
who is so devoted to peace. The great questions how this state of 
things was to be remedied, must of course be discussed at Verona, 
and it deserved the whole attention of the assembled Sovereigns. 

‘ Proceeding on the fundamental principle of the Holy Alliance, 
to uphold with a strong hand the restored order of things, and the 
happiness of nations, the whole Diplomatic Assembly at Verona 
clearly saw, that it was high time to stop the sources which threat- 
ened, from the west of Europe, to deluge the world with new suf- 
ferings. —Only the means of attaining this important object were to 
be considered. 

“« We of course are not going to recapitulate the proceedings of the 
Congress ; but we may now admire the profound views and the 
elevation of mind that were necessary to reach the goal where we 
now are. In a few words, the problem was, to make use of a na- 
tion, not yet tranquillized, to bring back another nation, and with 
that, all Europe, to a fully con-olidated repose. 

‘*: The foundation of the proceedings adopted was a just view of 
the history and character of the French natioa, which, in the noble 
occupations of war had developed national activity, and always 
forgot the discords which, «pread by the evil-minded, threatened to 
destroy the national prosperity. The history of the last six months 
proves the correctness of this estimate of the French character, and 
the wisdom of the measures adopted. France, since the march of 
its army, has, as was foreseen, returned to a state of tranquillity, in 
which a high-spirited people is flattered at seeing its victorious 
standards wave in the territory of a foreign and heroic nation The 
nation which thought itself humbled, finds itself again raised to the 
rank of an independent nation, able to perform great deeds by its 
own exertions. 


REMARKS. 


The Russian Article, from which these extracts have been made, 
is of considerable length. It is an able document, and was proba- 
bly written by one who had correct views of the policy of the Allied 
Sovereigns, and of the objects for which Spain has been invaded. 
We are not disposed to reproach these sovereigns, nor to call in 
question their sincerity, in professing a desire to preserve the 

_peace of Europe. Candor requires that we should give the most 
tavorable construction to their motives, which the case will adinit. 
Princes are as liable to err as other people, and error in opinion 
may account for measures we disapprove, without impeaching 
their sincerity. » Indeed we are inclined to think that these sove-. 
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reigns have been sincere in their professions; but we also think 
they have been under a great mistake as to the best means for pre« 
serving the peace of Europe, and as to their having aright to do 
evil that good may come. 

Europe was supposed to be endangered by the revolutionary 
spirit which prevailed in Spain. France too was regarded as “a 
volcano,” nearly prepared for another explosion. In the hope of 
putting an end to the spirit of revolution in both nations, France 
was encouraged to invade Spain. Thi, policy, in our opinion, is 
perfectly unjust, but not unprecedented. It has often been adopt- 
ed by other nations. But if we bring down the principle, and ap- 
ply it to smaller societies or families of men, we may obtain a 
clearer view of its atrocity Suppose ten large families so situated 
as neighbors. that internal dissension in any one or two of 
them would be likely to endanger the welfare of the whole neigh- 
borhood: Suppose, also, that two of these families are in a state 
of domestic agitation, and that, as a remedy, one of these families 
is encouraged to make war on the other in the hope of so diverting 
the attention of the clamorous and disaffected, as to put an end to 
internal animosities:—What shall be said of this policy ? Is it not 
absolutely murderous and anti-christian? Yet is not this the very 
policy of the Allied Sovereigns, as displayed by the Russian Ex- 
positor ? 

Dr. Rush, in writing on the remedies for insanity or madness, 
says—* A sudden sense of the absurdity, folly, or cruelty of certain 
actions, has sometimes cured madness. Some years ago,” he adds, 
“a maniac made several attempts to set fire to our hospital. Upon 
being remonstrated with by Mr. Coats, one of the managers, he 
said, ‘ J am a Sa/amander” But recollect, said Mr. Coats, all the 
patients in the hospital are not Salamanders ‘That is true!’ said 
the maniac ; and he never afterwards attempted to burn the hos- 

ital.”” 

r This maniac was brought to his senses by being made to reflect 
on the “ cruelty’’ of kindling a ‘ire for his own benefit, which would 
cause the destruction of many other people. Happy it might be 
for Europe, if the Allied Sovereigns should be brought to reflect 
on the * cruelty” of sending an army into Spain. Let them be 
told that, however they may be benefitted by this fire, all men “are 
not Salamanders,” nor Princes; and that thousands of inaocent 
people must suffer by the conflagration. 

The Sovereigns may possibly succeed in giving a temporary 
check to the progress of revolutionary priaciples; but will they 
not also have revived the detestable spirit of military ambition in 
Europe—particularly in France? Should this be the case, and 
should this spirit, thus roused, again spread horror and devastation 
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over all the European countries, and should Moscow again be 
burned, to whom will the blame be justly imputed ¢ 

The supposition that the lives of subjects are the property of 
rulers, to be exposed at pleasure in the games of war, is one of the 
grossest delusions which was ever admitted by men of common 
sense. Kings should be fathers; but what father has a right to 
sacrifice the lives of his children, or to cause them to fight and de- 
stroy the children of another family ? What good parent could 
adopt such a policy to prevent disturbances in his own household ? 

Had the Sovereigns of Europe devoted half the amount of the 
pecuniary expense of the war on Spain, in diffusing the principles 
and spirit of peace, and in exciting a just abhorrence of all mea- 
sures of violence and bloodshed; it is believed that this polcy 
would have afforded a hundred fold more security against insur. 
rections, than can possibly result from the sanguinary measures 
which have been adopted. Such pacific means, accompanied by 
manifest endeayors for improving and meliorating the condition of 
subjects, would soon put an end to violent revolutions. The affec- 
tion of subjects, procured by paternal care and acts of beneficence 
on the part of sovereigns, is a much better support to thrones than 
armies trained to murder 

The Russian Expositor i, chargeable with one glaring incon- 
sistency. He praises the Emperor Alexander for his disposition to 
preserve peace ; at the same time he flatters and praises the French 
for thé “activity,” they heretofore displayed in * the noble occu- 
pations of war!” But if the “ occupations of war’ deserve to be 
called “noble,” why should the Emperor or any other man be 
praised for a pacific disposition? ‘ Occupations” which are truly 
“ noble” should be encouraged by all men, and discouraged by 
none. 

’ But what are these “ noble occupations of war‘? They are 
‘the occupations” of cruelty and revenge, rapine and murder : 
Tf these are * noble,” what is there ignoble or infamous in the 
feats of revolutionists, highwaymen, or bucaniers Are these 
horrible deeds ‘* noble,” only when perpetrated by rulers! Had 
the French King sent a single assassin to Spain to destroy a leading 
individual of the revolutionists, the deed would have been denounc- 
ed as barbarous and atrocious. What then shall be said of sending 
a hundred thousand military assassins or butchers, to destroy my- 
riads of the Spaniards,—the innocent as well as the guilty! Is it 
a greater crime to emplcy one assassin privately, than openly to 
employ a hundred thousand ? 

Among the good effects of the invasion of Spain, the Russian 

Expositor mentions this.—* A high spirited people is flattered at 
seeing its victorious standards wave in the territory of a foreign 
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and heroic nation” But is it right to encourage a course which 
involves thousands of innocent people in death or wretchedness, 
that “ high spirited” Frenchmen may be thus “ flattered” or grati- 
fied And how bewildered or how wicked must any aan be, 
who can be “ flattered at seeing their standards” of murder waving 
in a foreign state,—or to see their soldiers spreading havoc and de- 
solation among foreign brethren, who had done them no wrong! 
Itis certainly desirable, that such sentiments and such a spirit 
should be scouted from the world. ‘The spirit of revolution can 
surely be no worse than such a spirit of military ambition. We 
have no complacency in violent revolutions, nor any wish to en- 
courage them ; but we may boldly affirm, that they are not more 
unjustifiable than the wars of military ambition, nor have their de- 
vastations been half so numerous, nor half so extensive. It must 
therefore be a miserable policy, to revive military ambition to 
check the spirit of revolution. This is, indeed, like attempting to 
cast out demons by Beelzebub. 

The delusive pretext of * fighting for peace”? is not peculiar to 
the Allied Sovereigns. It has probably been adopted by war- 
makers in all the countries of Christendom. It was adopted by 
Napoleon, and by our own people. But while we detest this policy 
in all its forms. and deplore ‘its effects in Spain, we cannot but in- 
dulge a hope and belief, that this war will eventually subserve the 
cause of peace. God will overrule it for good. It will have occa- 
sioned thousands of people to reflect un the power assumed by ru- 
lers and their pretended right to make war, for the adjustment of 
international controversies, or for the redress or prevention of 
wrongs ; and due reflections on this subject will result in conviction, 
that no such right exists, and that when war is made on this pre- 
text, there is an unwarrantable assumption of power, perfectly in- 
compatible with the natural rights of men. In all such cases, 
thousands are deprived of liberty, subjected to military despotism, 
and converted into enslaved robbers and murderers. Their lives 
are wantonly exposed, and multitudes perish in attempts to mur- 
der brethren as innocent as themselves, and like themselves the 
dupes of power unrighteously assumed. 

Several auspicious circumstances have occurred relating to the 
invasion of Spain—evincing that rulers find it necessary to consult 
public opinion. The government of France did not dare to en- 
gage in this war without the approbation of several other powers ; 
and to avoid the degree of reproach which they would otherwise 
have incurred, the war has been avowedly conducted on new prin- 
ciple’. Plunder has been prohibited by land and sea, and the sup- 
plies of the French army in Spain are professedly procured by pur- 
chase, and not by rapine or robbery. This is a new method of 
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supporting an army of invaders ; and we may hence infer, that when 
public opinion shall have been still more enlightened, the con:mon 
Motives to war will cease to operate ;—wars will of course be less 
frequent,—those which occur will be conducted with less atrocity, 
till the whole business of war shall have been consigned to infamy 
and abolition. In less than a century from this time, the wars of 
Princes may become as disreputable as the wars of Bucaniers ; 
and such is the estimation in which they ought to be held by all 
rational beings. 

Since we began this review of the policy of the Allied Sovereigns, 
we have been furnished with the following lines of poetry on the 
same subject, which we subjoin to enforce some of the preceding 
sentiments. 


Address to the Russian Expositor. 


Say, Russia’s Scribe, Expounder of decrees, 

Couldst thou thy Alexander hope to please, 

By praising him as one whose heart is bent 

To cherish peace, and ills of strife prevent,— 

And then the French, who, as a warring race, 

In “noble occupations” find their place— 

Their energies display, their fame advance, 

By butchering men beyond the bounds of France— 

So strangely fond of murder’s brave employ, 

If none abroad, they will themselves destroy — 

And to prevent internal war again, 

Are sent to slaughter on the fields of Spain! 
When proud Napoleon led his martial bands, 

To spread destruction wide in Russian lands— 

By murder, rapine, every ill and cri:ne, 

Which ever blackened any age or clime 5 

Didst thou, did Alexander then proclaim, 

These horrid deeds as works deserving fame— 

As “noble occupations” of the brave 

Who range the world not to destroy but save ? 

Who with sane mind, and free from prejudice, 

Could e’er commit a bold offence like this, 

To call works * nobie”” which proceed from hate, 

When done by rulers as their deeds of state— 

Or by their orders, while the laws of God, 

Forbid all hatred, violence, and blood ! 

If France, like Etna, must at times explode, 

Or if her sons must have their fill of blood, 
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Why not permit French lava to o’erspread 

The plains of France, till Frenchmen all are dead ? 

With all my heart I wish the good of France, 

To see her sons in happiness advance ; 

But if the case be fixed, that fight they will, 

And kill themselves, or madly others kill, 

Rather than send abroad to find a vent, 

Let their volcanic fires at home be spent, 

Till they shall turn to Him who says—“ Repent.’? 
A suicidal war indeed is bad, 

And proves a nation worse than merely mad ; 

But war on others for the bubble fame, 

Deserves the stamp of everlasting shame. 

Admit the war on Spain the great success, 

To place the love of Freedom in duresse, 

And rouse in France the love of martial fame— 

Is this a ground for joy, or cause of shame? 

Will this advance thy Alexander’s plan, 

Give Europe peace, bring happiness to man? 

Ah! will it not to future wars give birth, 

And fill with wo the nations of the earth— 

And prove that policy to be but vain, 

Which seeks for lasting peace in crowds of brethren slain ? 

TELEMACHUS. 


SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN MORALS IN FRANCE. 


Ax account of this important Institution was given in No. 30 of 
the Friend of Peace. From this Society we have recently received 
two Tracts, one of which contains a Report, delivered at their 
General Annual Meeting, 17th of April 1823. By the kindness of 
Professor Willard, we are enabled to present to our readers the fol- 
lowing account of the Report and of the proceedings of the So- 
ciety. 

Atthis meeting, M. Remusat, one of the Secretaries, made a 
report of the doings of the Society during the year 1822 ; pre- 
mising, that, in consequence of the infancy of the Society, he 
came rather to speak of what was designed, than of what had been 
accomplished. After remarking the legitimate influence of Chris- 
tianity on morals, and denying every thing sectarian in the Society, 
he claims for it the merit of being a new attempt at association, in 
a country where the principle of association is little known, and 
slow in its operation. And having mentioned what had been done 
for the well being of the Society, he names some of the particular 
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objects, which had employed the attention of the Council. In the 
meeting of the 8th of April Joseph Price, one of the English So- 
ciety of Friends, was present, and called the attention of the Coun- 
cil to.the consideration of the best moral means of effectually abol- 
ishing the Slave Trade A committee was accordingly appointed 
for that purpose, and a report made by Baron de Staci It is high- 
ly gratifying, as well as propitious to the cause of humanity, to 
find, as we do from this report, and from other movements of the 
Society, that it is bringing into close alliance and zealous co-opera- 
tion, not only the greatest philanthropists but also individuals of 
the highest ranks and greatest influence in France and England ; 
boding well, as we hope, to the cause of peace, and to the extinc- 
tion of those national antipathies, which have so long existed be- 
tween those great rival countries. 

It appears further, from the report of M. Remusat, that a com- 
mittee was chosen to inquire into the state and management of 
prisons, and to report what measures it was in the power of the 
Society to take on the subject. 

Again, the same report goes on to say, the fear of encountering 
a prejudice, in some sort sanctioned by the laws, has not prevented 
the Council from appointing a committee for the breaking up of 
gaming and lottery-houses. ‘This committee has confined its labours 
to the propagation of such writings, in the journals of the Society 
and otherwise, as are best adapted to weaken, in the people, a habit 
so unfriendly to industry and good morals. The Religious Tract 
Sciety presented to the committee a thousand copies of the Lottery, 
(La Lotterie, ) for distribution; and the committee offered, with 
the concurrence of the Society, two prizes for essays, to be written 
according to the views of the subject prescribed in a given form of 
words, 

A committee was also raised for the co-operation of young men 
in humane establishments, and acts of philanthropy. 

Lastly, under the direction of the Council, a subscription was 
opened for the fugitive Greeks, resident in France, to enable them 
to return to their country. 

Such is an account of what has been attempted and plan- 
ned by this infant Society. The various subjects here mentioned 
are accompanied with remarks, in the report of M Remusat, which 
are replete with good sense ; and with appeals to the Christian phi- 
lanthropist ina strain of simple eloquence, which exaggerates 
nothing, and points, without direct crimination of his countrymen 
for existing evils, or what is left undone, to the way of the most 
honourable renown, to the united service of God and man. 

There is, throughout, a benevolence of sentiment, regarding 
persons and institutions, rising above the prejudices of every thing 
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local and national; and the report concludes with an acknowledg- 
meut to those Societies, which have testified their esteem and good 
will ; which, besides those of France, are “the English Society 
for the amelioration of the discipline of prisons, the Peace Societies 
of London and of Massachusetts, and above all the Society of 
Friends, whose fraternal generosity we shall never be able suffi« 
ciently to acknowledge.” 


AUSPICIOUS OCCURRENCES, 


1. In England numerous subscribers have been obtained to a petition re- 
questing Parliament to adopt measures for abolishing, in the British domin- 
ions of India, the long established custom of burning widows on the funeral 
piles of their deceased husbands. This indicates the progress of philan- 
thropy in Britain. But do not Christians retain any custom as barbarous as 
the one proposed to be abolished among the Pagans? Yes; the custom of 
settling political disputes by public rapine and murder, is far more barbarous, 
inhuman, immoral, and offensive to God. Let the Christian then {rst cast 
the beam out of his own eye, that he may more clearly see how to cast the 
mote out of his brother’s eye. 

2. In Philadelphia, Proposals have been issued for publishing a monthly 
periodical work to be entitled “The Advocate of Peace,” under the patrou- 
age and direction of the Pennsylvania Peace Society. 

3. “The Christian Mirror,” published at Portland in Maine, has admitted 
a series of numbers on “ Peace and War,” fen of which have already appear- 
ed. The numbers are ably written, at least those of them which we have 
had the pleasure of reading, and we think they cannot fail of being exten- 
sively useful. 

4. By a recent letter from the persevering Matthew Simpson, we are told 
that a Peace Society has been formed at Greenfield, Saratoga county, New 
York, consisting of 26 members, with a prospect that the number of members 
will very soon be doubled. Mr. Simpson also informs that he has already, 
in the course of this year, delivered to subscribers about 600 copies of a small 
volume containing the Solemn Review of the Custom of War and seven 
numbers of the Friend of Peace, and that he expects to deliver about 500 
more in the course of the year. 

5. A few days ago we received the following intelligence from Mr. Reuel 
Lathrop of Wilton, N. H.—that he having “ preached before the Auxiliary 
Peace Society at Jaffrey, N. H., was sufficiently stimulated to return home 
and encourage the formation of two Societies in Wilton. One was a Femate 
Peace Society: Rhoda Kingsbury, President ; Sally S. Lathrop, Secretary ; 
Dorcas Winn, Treasurer. The other of gentlemen: Reuel Lathrop, Presi- 
dent; Benjamin Kingsbury, Secretary; Silas Winn, Treasurer; Eleazer 
Chandler, Librarian.” The Sermon delivered at Jaffrey has been published, 
and we hope it will do much good. 

6. Our Newspapers assert, that “ a Verdict of 2,500 dollars has been given 
in New Jersey against Thomas Gibbons for sending a challenge.” This is a 
good example. A duel exposes fwo lives; a public war between two great 
nations as really exposes two hundred thousand lives. If then the challenger, 
or the instigator of a duel, deserves to be fined 2,50® dollars, what should be 
the penalty for instigating a public war, estimating the offence according te 
the number of lives exposed? Answer, $250,000,000. Let it be understood 
and never be forgotten, that war is as perfectly unnecessary and wicked, as 
duelling, and in many respeets more barbarous, crnel, and anjust: 
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7. “Wan, a Poem, in Three Parts, by Samuel Webber, M. D.” has recently 
been published, and is for sale at the Bookstore in Cambridge, and at the 
Boston Bookstore, Cummings, Hilliard & Co. This Poem is believed to be 
well adapted to promote the cause of Peace, and worthy of extensive pat- 
fonage and general attention. Asa specimen of its style and spirit we give 
the closing lines. 


Soon may the time arrive, when wars shall cease, 
And homan rancour rest at last in peace ; 

When the mild doctrines taught by him who died 
An unresisting sacrifice to pride, 

When darkened heaven and rocking earth confessed 
The parting agony that swelled his breast, 

Shall rule the wayward spirit, and control 

The fiery passions of the human soul ; 

When Justice, Love and Mercy shall illume 

Man’s passage from the cradle to the tomb, 

And death shall bid the guiltless spirit fly 

To realms of endless peace and love on high. 


Notices by the Chairman of the Executive Committee. 


The constitation of the Massachusetts Peace Society requires the subscrip- 
tion of one dollar annually to constitute a member. 

Annual subscriptions to be paid on or before the first of February in each 

ear. 

Thirty numbers of the Friend of Peace were published prior to the present 
year, which may be had for three dollars. Those who become members of 
the socfety are entitled to one half the amount of their annual subscription 
in Tracgs at the wholesale price —The Friend of Peace at 10 cents a copy 
for eagf No. ; other Tracts equally low, according to their size. 

Branch Societies, and Reading Peace Societies, are allowed the whole 
amount of their money in Tracts at the wholesale price, to enable them to 
make gratuitous distributions. 

All Peace Societies and Booksellers may obtain copies of the Friend of 
Peace at ten dollars a hundred, by applying to the Editor in Brighton. The 
several Nos. are retailed by Cummings, Hilliard & Co. No. 1 Cornhill, Boston. 
Also, by J. W. Burditt, No. 94 Court Street. 

Any member who shall fail of receiving his copy in any quarterly distribu- 
tion, may obtain it by applying to Mr. J. W. Burditt. 


N. B. Tyler Bigelow, Esq. of Watertown, has accepted 
the appointment for delivering an Address to the Massachu- 
setts Peace Society at their next Anniversary. 


Ozitvary.—Died at Natchez, Jonathan Thompson, Esq. a Life Subscriber 
to the Massachusetts Peace Society. 
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CIRCULAR LETTER 


From the Massachusetts Peace Society, respectfully addressed to 
the various Associations, Presbyteries, /issemblies, and Meet- 
ings of the Ministers of Religion in the United States. 


RESPECTED FATHERS AND BRETHREN, 

Tue Massachusetts Peace Society now addresses you on a 
subject of the first importance to the interests of Christianity and 
the happiness of the world. 

The crimes and desolations of war have long been a subject 
of deep regret and lamentation to reflecting Christians. ‘The 
incessant havoc of human life and human happiness. produced by 
the custom of settling controversies by the sword, must shock the 
mind that is not dead to benevolent sympathies and deaf to the 
cries of suffering humanity, or bewildered by some deplorable 
delusion. 

How great a portion of the history of Christendom is filled with 
narratives of san uinary deeds, at the thought of which benevo- 
lence recoils onl religion weeps! How have thousands after 
thousands, and millions after millions, bearing the name of cunis- 
Trans, been sacrificed on the altars of military ambition and re- 
venge! How have provinces been plundered and depopulated— 
cities laid in ashes or sacked, unoffending men, women, and chil- 
dren exposed by thousands to indiscriminate butchery, brutality 
and insult, to gratify the savage and licentious passions of con- 
quering and ferocious armies! Can any intelligent Christian 
reflect on the immense slaughter, desolation, oppression, and dis- 
tress occasioned by the wars of Christendom, and not be compel- 
led to exclaim, Does our benevolent religion justify such scenes 
of wanton barbarity! And “shall the sword devour forever !” 

Whatever diversity of opinion may exist among Christians, as 
to the righ: of self-defence, must they not all admit, that the spirit 
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of war and revenge is the reverse of the spirit enjoined by the 
Gospel? When the benevolent, peaceful character of our Lord 
is compared with the warring character of the nations professing 
his religion, how awful is the contrast! Must it not fill the mind 
with astonishment, anxiety, and alarm? Could a spirit more 
hostile to the Gospel have been exhibited by these nations, had 
thev been avowedly Pagans or Mahometans ? 

By reflecting on the present state of the christian world and 
the causes and effects of war, the members of the Massachusetts 
Peace Society have been led to hope, that something may be done 
to correct public opinion, and at least to diminish the evils of this 
scourge of nations and of humanity Encouraged by this hope, 
they have been induced to unite their exertions in diffusing sen- 
timents of “ peace on earth and good will among men.” In this 
great work they need, and they earnestly invite, the aid of the 
ministers of religion of every denomination 

‘The objects of the coeeety and the means to be employed for 
their attainment, are stated in the Constitution, which will ac- 


company this letter.* If the following inquiries and observations 
should seem to imply a fault on the part of christian ministers, 
still nothing of the nature of reproach is intended. Many who 
are represented in this address, have known by experience the 
power of education and of popular custom ; and they can sympa- 
thize with others, who have been ~— to the same influence. 


Such candor as they need, they are disposed to exercise. If in 
any instance the language which may be adopted shall — too 
strong, you are requested to impute it to an abhorrence of an un- 
christian custom, and not to disrespect towards christian breth- 
ren. 

From the history of mankind it is clear, that whether a nation 
be professedly Pagan, Mahometan, or Christian, the acknowledg- 
ed ministers of religion have an extensive influence in supporting 
or reforming panalee customs. And may it not be said, that 
according to their influence must be their responsibility ? 

‘rhe Mahometan Priests may encourage war, and not be charge- 
able with violating the principles of their own religion ; but can 
this be affirmed of the ministers of the Prince of peace? Does 
not his heavenly religion lay the axe directly at the root of that 
tree, whose fruit is war? Does it not require of all his disciples 
a temper as opposite to the spirit of war, as light is to darkness, 
or as love to hatred ? ' 

May it not then be feared, that from the influence of education, 
or some other cause, the ministers of religion in Christendom 
have failed of duly perceiving and exposing the odious nature of 
war, and its contrariety to the senothl anil of the Gospel ? 


*'See note at the end of the letter. 
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It may indeed be true, that in every sermon which they have 
preached, something has been expressed or implied in opposition 
to war. But have they been sufficiently careful to make it under- 
stood, that the spirit of war, and the spirit of the Gospel, are at 
variance ? Have they indeed clearly understoud this themselves ? 
And have not many of their hearers been left to imbibe or retain 
the Mahometan doctrine, that those who die in battle, whatever 
their characters may have been, are safe and happy? 

By doctrines and promises of this import the Mahometan 
Priests and military Chiefs, have excited soldiers to the most 
bloody and desperate enterprises. And indeed it seems almost 
impossible that rational beings, who expect a future retribution, 
should be induced to hazard their lives and their eternal destiny 
in battle, except under the influence of this or some similar delu- 
sion? But have the clergy of Christendom been sufficiently care- 
ful to expose and to eradicate this antichristian principle? Have 
due exertions been made to impress un the minds of soldiers, as 
well as others, the danger of dying either in bed or in battle, with 
a temper the reverse of nis who died for them? If the watchmen 
in Zion neglect to give warning, and the sword continue its havoc, 
at whose hands will the blood be required ? 

The friends of peace, who now address you, are aware, that 
strong prejudices exist in the minds of many in favour of war, as 
a necessary and justifiable mode of settling controversies ; and 
that it must be a work of time to eradicate these prejudices, and 
to accomplish so great a work, as the pacification of a world. 
But they believe that the cause, in which they have engaged, is 
not desperate ; that it is a cause which God will own and pros- 
per; and that those who are for them are more than those who 
are against them. If all the ministers of religion, and all the 
friends of peace in our country, should cordially unite in one vig- 
orous effort, the time may soon come, when the custom of decid- 
ing disputes by weapons of death, will be regarded as a savage 
custom, derived from ages of ignorance and barbarity 

The necessity of the war spirit to the safety of a nation, is the 
great argument opposed to the friends of peace. But does not 
this spirit expose a nation to the anger of that God, on whom we 
are dependent for all our blessings’? Can any thing be more of- 
fensive to a kind father, than to see his children disposed to 
murder one another? How abhorrent then must it be in the eyes 
of our heavenly Father, to behold this temper in nations, profes- 
sing the peacetul religion of his Son! Nay, to witness in them a 
disposition to exalt the military profession, as one of the most 
honorable among men, and to give glory to a warrior in propor- 
tion to the slaughter and misery whieh he has caused among his 
brethren! 

In what light must God view the prayers of Christians of dif- 
ferent nations in time of war? One class calling on him as the 
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FATHER OF MERCIES, and in the name of his benevolent Son, the 
PRINCE OF PEACE, to grant success to this army; another class 
calling on the same Father, and in the same pacific name, to give 
success to that army. while each is aiming at the destruction of 
the other! Can any thing be more shocking, or more antichristian 2 
If such practices in a people professing a religion which breathes 
nothing but love, peace, longsuffering and forgiveness, be not of- 
= to God, in what possible way can they incur his displeas- | 
ure 

May it not also be said, that the spirit of war endangers the 
freedom and liberties of our nation, as it tends to increase the 
power and patronage of those in authority, and to place at their 
disposal a body of men, who have lost the character of the citizen 
in that of the soldier—as it tends to bewilder the minds of the 
multitude by the fascinating glare of military exploits, and by ex- 
travagant and inhuman exultations for victories. which have in- 
volved thousands of their brethren in death or wretchedness—and 
as it tends, in various ways, to deprave the hearts of men, to 
corrupt the morals of society, to encourage a blind, unreflecting, 
ferocious, and unfeeling character, by which men are prepared to 
become the dupes and the slaves of martial and unprincipled lead- 
ers? 

if we reflect on our local situation, the nature of our govern- 
ment, and the dissensions which exist in our land, will it not be 
evident that we have far less to fear from the rapacity and injus- 
tice of foreign nations, than from the spirit of party and of war 
among ourselves ? 

But should there be due exertions to cultivate pacific principles, 
will they not tend to deprive the ambitious of every prospect of 
advantage from an attempt to involve the nation in war—make it 
both the honor and interest of our rulers to study the things which 
tend to peace, and thus contribute to the permanency of our 
Republican Institutions ? 

Does not the very nature of our institutions afford peculiar en- 
couragement to the friends of peace? Is not such the dependence 
of our rulers on their fellow citizens, and such their connexion 
and intimacy with them. that the general diffusion of pacific prin- 
ciples must naturally have an immediate and ‘salutar influence 
on the government, on its general policy, and its foreign negotia- 
tions? May we not rationally hope, that this influence will re- 
sult in the amicable adjustment of many controversies, and fre- 
quently prevent the sanguinary appeal to arms? And shall it be 
thought impossible or improbable, that pacific principles and a 
pacific spirit may be communicated from one government to an- 
other, and thus produce a benign effect on the public sentiment 
of the civilized world? 

Can it be denied, that pzack on EARTH was one object of our 
Savior’s mission, and of the institution of the christian ministry ? 
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If not, shall this object be any lenger neglected by the messen- 
gers of the Prince of peace ? 
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But the temporal peace and welfare of mankind are not the 
only objects of the ministry; the true ministers of the Gospel 
—— a still nobler end—the everlasting felicity of their fellow 

ings. When this object is considered, in connexion with the 
temper and practice which is required of men as preparatory to 
the joys of heaven, how infinitely re does it appear, that 
every minister should employ his influence to bring warring pas- 
sions into disrepute, and to excite and cherish the spirit of meek- 
ness, love, and peace ? 

Should it be asked, Why are Peace Societies recommended at 
this time, when there is so little prospect of another war in our 
country? The answer is ready: The time of peace is believed 
to be more favorable to the proposed design. than a time of war. 
There is less danger that benevolent efforts will be regarded as of 
a party character, and the minds of men are more tranquil and 
open to receive the light which may be offered on the subject. 
be some in our country, who will reluctantly part 
sive pleasure, which they have experienced, in re- 


There ma 
with the de 


hearsing their sanguinary deeds of valor. 
despair of gaining even these. 


fa 


But we should not 
They are now influenced by 


opinions, derived from education and military habits. When they 
shall know that the morality of the spirit of war is called in ques- 
tion by many intelligent and virtuous men, and that multitudes 
are flocking to the sranpanp oF PEACE, they may be led to pause 
and reflect ; and by reflection, they may become convinced, that 
the inhuman slaughter of brethren, as blameless as themselves, is 
not so glorious a thing, as they once imagined. They may also 
be led to doubt the safety of appearing at the bar of Christ with 
the spirit of war in their hearts, and with hands defiled by blood. 
But however it may be with other classes of society, we can- 
not but indulge the hope, that there will be a general union of 
the ministers of the b 
Will not a moment’s reflection convince them, that they cannot 
preach as Christ preached, without inculcating a temper directly 
opposed to the spirit with which men fight and kill one another ? 
And that they cannot pray as he prayed, without a temper to love 


and forgive their enemies? 


rince of peace, for the abolition of war. 


Will not such considerations be more and more perceived and 


felt, the more the subject of war shall be examined ? 


It certainly 


does not require extraordinary powers of mind, nor a learned 
education, to see that war is not made and carried on by that 
“ove,” which “ worketh no ill to his neighbor ;” nor by men’s 
“doing unto others as they would that others should do unto 
them ;” nor by the “ wisdom that is from above, which is first 


pure, then peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreated, full of mercy 
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and good fruits, without partiality and without hypocrisy.’? Must 
it not then be evident to all, who duly reflect, that war originates 
in that wisdom, which is from beneath; and that it is usually 
conducted on maxims and with a spirit as hostile to the Gospel as 
they are fatal to the peace and the lives of mankind ? 

The darkness, the sophistry, and the delusion, by which men 
have been made to believe, that they could be “followers of the 
Lams,” in making war on each other, is, we trust, rapidly passing 
away. ‘Ihe time, we hope, is near, when not only ministers, but 
all classes of Christians, will be “ of one heart and one soul,” in 
ascribing praise to the “ God of Peace,’ that they lived to see 
the day in which Peace Societies were formed in our land. 

It is not the wish of the Massachusetts Peace Society, to pre- 
scribe the manner in which their respected brethren can best 
exert their influence in the glorious cause of humanity and peace. 
Buta co-operation in some furm is not only cordially desired, but 
strongly anticipated. 

The Constitution of our society was designed to embrace the 
friends of peace of every name. ‘The society is accordingly com- 
posed of men of different sentiments, both as to politics and reli- 
gion. It is wished that this amiable and conciliatory principle 
may be extended throughout Christendom ; and that all, who love 
our Lord Jesus Christ, may become united in one grand and per- 
severing effort to give peace to the world. 

Having frankly stated our vfews and our request, we have, 
brethren, only to add our fervent prayer, that the God of peace 
may be with you, and that the spirit of peace may guide every 
measure which you may adopt in relation to the all important 
object, which has now been proposed. 

By order of the Board of the Massachusetts Peace Society, 
and with the advice of the Council of Correspondence. 

NOAH WORCESTER, Corresp. Secr’y." 

Boston, March 5, 1816. 


A MINIATURE OF NAPOLEON, DRAWN BY HIMSELF. 


“I was so much occupied that I may say I never was a 
happy upon the throne. Not that I have to reproach myself with 
doing evil whilst seated there ; on the contrary, I restored 50,000 
families to their country, and the improvements I made in France 
will speak for themselves. I made war certainly; of this there 
can be no doubt ; but in almost every instance I was either forced 
to it, or had some great political object in view.” 
NV: poleon in Exile, pp. 99, 100. 
* This Letter was published as a Tract in 1816, accompanied by the Con- 


stitution of M. P. S.; but it has not till now bad a place in the Friend of 
Peace. The Constitution referred to is now omitted. 
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In this passage we have probably a correct representation 
of the views which Napoleon entertained of his character as a 
sovereign, and of his conduct in making war. He thought he 
had done much good, but had no occasion “ to reproach him- 
self with doing evil.” That he made war he freely admits, 
but in this he sees no evil. Why? Because “in almost 
every instance he was either forced to it, or had some great 
political object in view.” Thus easily does a warmaker sat- 
isfy his conscience after having caused the death of millions 
of his brethren ! 

It is difficult to say what Napoleon intended by being 
“ forced” to make war. This however is the common pretext 
of warmakers, even when they are compelled by nothing but 
their own avarice or ambition. But he justifies not merel 
the wars he was “ forced” to make, but those which he made for 
some great political object.” The two classes of wars which 
he mentions may perhaps be thus distinguished ;—wars in 
which he regarded others as the aggressors, and wars in which 
he knew himself to be the aggressor. But in neither case 
does he reproach himself as having done evil. But if both of 
these classes of wars may be justified, when was there ever an 


unjust war? And why may not the whole human family be 
exterminated by their wars on each other without “ doing 
evil ?” 

But let it be known and remembered that any other man 
has as good a right to make war for “ political objects,” as a 
King or an Emperor. The several assassins who attempted 
to take the life of Napoleon had probably “ some great political 


object in view,” and perhaps as good an object as he had in 


making his wars. If his wars were justifiable, so were theirs, 
on his own principle. Napoleon, however, was not alone in 
Supposing that a ruler has a right to make war for “ political 
objects.” But the very principle thus assumed by rulers ex- 
poses their own lives to peril. For people will soon learn 
that they have as good a right to wage war on rulers for polit- 
ical purposes, as rulers have for such purposes to involve 
whole nations in war and misery. 

The overthrow of neighbouring governments and dynasties, 
to make rooin for the elevation of his brothers and generals, 
was doubtless among the “ great political objects,” which Na- 
poleon had in view in making war. But if it is not “ doing 
evil” for a sovereign to make war, to sacrifice the lives of 
hundreds of thousands of his own subjects, and to murder as 
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many of the subjects of other nations, for such purposes, it is 
folly to pretend that there is any such thing as injustice or 
moral evil in the universe. For the most flagitious deeds of 
pirates, highwaymen, and assassins, are venial offences, when 
compared with such royal or imperial atrocities. 


THEATRICAL EXHIBITION OF SCHILLER’S ROBBERS. 


When the Robbers of Schiller was first: performed at Fribourg in Brisgau, 
the youth of that city, moved almost to madness by the awful scenes it por- 
trayed, formed the wild design of imitating the hero of ghe play and his 
companions. They bound themselves in a confederacy by the most solemn 
oaths, to betake themselves to the woods and live by rapine and plunder, or, 
as they termed it, to become ‘the exterminating angels of heaven. Fortunatel 
the plot was discovered by one of their tutor’s finding a copy of the confed- 
eracy, written, it is said, with blood. . The parties were all secured, and the 
future representation of The Robbers was prohibited at Fribourg.” 


Percy Anecdotes. 


Though the effects of this exhibition may seem extraordi- 
nary, there is nothing in the account which is either incredible 
or unnatural. When vices are exhibited as virtues of the first 
order, and atrocious criminals are praised as men of uncom- 
mon merit, what better effects can reasonably be expected, 
than that ardent and ambitious young men will feel inclined 
to imitate such examples? Being captivated by the splendor 
given to daring crimes, they are in a measure prepared to 
say—Let us go and do likewise. 

All theatrical exhibitions, in which criminal conduct is 
represented in a fascinating form, are of pernicious tendency. 
When a robber, a murderer, or a seducer, is the hero of a 
play, and the audience are made to admire his valor or his 
address, and to laugh at crime ; it is perhaps, impossible that 
their minds should be uncontaminated ; or that they should 
still retain a just abhorrence of those*moral evils, which have 
been embellished with the charms of poetry and made the 
themes of public amusements. 

Every thing which tends to diminish in the minds of men 
a just detestation of crimes, must be injurious to individuals, 
and to society. What then shall be said of those writings and 
those exhibitions, which tend not merely to diminish a horror 
for sin, but so to bewilder the mind, that the worst of crimes 
are regarded as deeds of transcendent virtue and glory? If 
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a theatrical exhibition of the feats of a band of private robbers 
could have such a powerful influence on the minds of the 
young men of Fribourg, what must be the natural effect of 
educating young men for the express purpose of public war ? 
Having removed from their minds all ideas of guilt in the work 
of public havoc and depredation, and become familiar with 
weapons of human slaughter, as means of acquiring renown, 
will they not naturally thirst for blood, and ardently wish for 
opportunities “to employ the swords which they have been 
sharpening,” and the skill which they have laboured to acquire ? 
To whom then will the greater share of blame be imputable, 
if men educated in the science of destruction should subvert 
our republican iustitutions, imbrue their hands in the blood 
of their countrymen, and establish a military despotism in this 
land of liberty ? 


=== 


SPARTAN INSANITY. 


In an unjust war of the Spartans against the Thebans, they 
were defeated by Epaminondas, lost 4000 men, and the re- 
mainder of their army fled. 


“The next day in the morning, the loss of each family being 
known, the fathers and relations of those who had died in battle, 
met in the public place and saluted each other with great joy 
and sincerity in their looks; whilst the others kept themselves 
close in their houses, or if necessity obliged them to go abroad, it 
was with a sadness and dejection of aspect, which sensibly ex- 
pressed their profound anguish and affliction. ‘That difference 
was still more remarkable in the women. Grief, silence, tears, 
distinguished those who expected the return of their sons ; but 
such as had lost their sons were seen hurrying to the temple, to 
thank the gods, and congratulating each other upon their glory 
and good fortune.” Rollin’s Anct. Hist. Book XLI. p. 270. 


Such is the power of custom, of military education, and 
martial insanity. They thus pervert the understanding, steel 
the heart, drown natural affection, or make parents to rejoice 
in the death of their sons who perish in battle; and that too, 
when their children fall in‘@ war for glory, a war of aggression. 
This madness however is losing its hold on the human mind. 
As nations become more civilized and enlightened, such in- 
sane joy is less common and less popular. But whenever 
and wherever it occurs, it is the fruit of education, barbarity . 


and delusion. Of a similar character is the practice in Chris- 
Vol, IL. No, 11. 2 
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tian countries of attempting to console parents for the lossof 
children in battle, by reminding them that their sons “ ded 
in the bed of honor!” On both sides of an inhuman contest 
this method of administering consolation is adopted, while it 
is certain that on one side, and probably on both, those who 
are slain, perish in the work of murder, and in the exercise of 
the vilest passions. 

The Spartan laws required that those who fled in battle, 
should not only be ‘excluded from al! offices of employment, 
but it was a disgrace to contract any alliance with them bY 
marriage. Any body that met them in the streets might bul- 
fet them, which they were obliged to suffer. They were, be- 
sides, obliged to wear dirty and ragged habits, full of patches - 
of different colours ; and lastly, they were to shave half their 
beards and let the other half grow.” 

As many of those who fled in the battle with the Thebans 
were of the first families in Sparta, the rulers and people were 
afraid to execute the laws. To obviate the difficulty, they 
“chose Agesilaus legislator, with absolute power to make 
such alterations in the laws as he should think fit.—In a full 
assembly he decreed, that for the present day, the laws should 
be suspended, and of no effect ; but ever after to remain in full 
force and authority.” 

On this extraordinary decree Mr. Rollin observes—*“ By 
these few words he preserved the Spartan laws entire, and at 
the same time restored to the state that great number of its 
members, in preventing their being forever degraded, and 
consequently useless to the republic.” 

There was no crime in suspending a law of such an inhu- 
man character, to preserve men from unmerited punishment. 
But it is a remarkable method of keeping “laws entire” to 
suspend their operation when violated by the “ first families” 
ina state. This however is no uncommon policy, as it relates 
to renowned transgressors. Some way or other is most com- 
monly invented to suspend the operation even of just laws, 
when such men are the offenders. 

That the Spartans should conseat to suspend a law of the 
state for a single day, is not so wonderful, as that Christian 
nations should acquiesce in the decrees of their rulers for sus- 
pending the laws of God for several years in succession, that 
they may murder one another in war with impunity, Yet 
this insanity has been popular in Christendom for sixteen 
centuries ! 
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INFLUENCE OF EXAMPLE. 


* A Prince is the maker of manners ; and as he is the medel of 
the court, so is the court the model of the metropolis, and the 
metropolis, of the rest of the kingdom. He should carefully avail 
himself of the rare advantage which his station affords, of giving 
through this widely extended sphere, the tone to virtue, as well as 
to manners. He should bear in mind, that high authority becomes 
a most pernicious power, when, either by example or countenance, 
it is made the instrument of extending and establishing corrup- 
tions.” 

“ While vice is discouraged by the highest — notwith- 
standing it may be practised, it will still be accounted disgrace- 
ful; but when that discountenance is withdrawn, shame and dis- 
honor will no longer attend it. ‘The contamination will spread 
wider and descend lower, and purity will insensibly lose ground 
when even notorious deviations from it are no longer attended 
with disgrace.” 

Hannah More’s Hints towards forming the Character of a young Princess. 

These sentiments are worthy to be engraved on the 
heart of every Prince and every other ruler, and also on the 
minds of all who have the privilege of electing men to office. 
If the Chief of a nation has such influence on its manners, it 
is surely of the first importance that he should be one of the 
best of men, that his example should encourage every virtue, 
and discountenance every vice. If he be exemplary, just, and 
peaceable, he will have a favorable influence on his court; 
the court will influence the metropolis; and the metropolis 
will influence the rest of the kingdom or country. On the 
contrary, if he be dissolute, unjust, or a promoter of public 
robbery or violence, “the contamination will spread wider 
and descend lower,” till it pervades all classes of the commu- 
nity. ‘To the pernicious influence of wicked or deluded men 
in power, may justly be imputed a great portion of private 
robberies and murders by land or sea, as well as the more 
enormous crimes of public war. How great and awful then 
is the responsibility of Princes! and how important that good 
men, and good men only, should be invested with the supreme 
power in the several nations of the world! Let any discern- 
ing man read the history of Europe, and carefully observe 
the characters of those who have ruled the several nations, 
for the last thousand years, and he will find a cause for the 
= wars which have afflicted the countries of christen- 

om. 
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THE ARROGANCE OF NAPOLEON, 


Tue worshippers of Napoleon are strongly inclined to gath- 
er up the fragments that nothing may be lost, which would 
tend to the glory of their idol. This must be obvious to those 
who have impartially examined the volumes of Dr. O’Meara 
and Count Las Cases. As the object of their writings is to 
glorify the name of Napoleon, so their tendency is to -con- 
ceal the guilt and horrors of war, and to encourage military 
ambition. It hence becomes the duty of the friends of peace 
to endeavour to counteract this pernicious tendency, and to 
convert to pacific purposes the fragments, which these writers 
have collected. This we are induced to attempt from a be- 
lief that the praises bestowed on Alexander of Secale. have 
been the occasion of far more destruction and bloodshed, than 
was caused by him and his armies in conquering the world. 

In perfect consistency with the object in view, it may be 
frankly admitted, that O’Meara and Las Cases have corrected 
some misapprehensions respecting the conduct of the Empe- 
ror; and that, from his conversations with them, he appears to 
have been a man of singular powers of mind, and of more 
extensive information than had been generally supposed. 
Had his energies been under the direction of christian princi- 
ples and christian benevolence, he would undoubtedly have 
been entitled to a place in the front rank of the Benefactors of 
mankind,—and would have been an ‘honor to the human race. 
But when great talents are misdirected and misemployed, they 
do not entitle a man to praise. 

That our readers may have a correct view of the character 
and conduct of Napoleon, we propose to exhibit and examine 
some remarkable passages in his private conversations with 
the two writers who have been named. By the passage now 
to be examined, we may see what an opinion the Emperor 
entertained of himself. 


“ Liberal ideas flourish in Great Britain, they enlighten America, 
and they are nationalized in France ; and this may be called the 
tripod whence issues the light of the world ! Liberal opinions will 
rule the universe ; they will become the faith, the religion, the 
morality of all nations ; and in spite of all that may be advanced 
to the contrary, this memorable era will be inseparably connected 
with my name ; for after all, it cannot be denied that I kindled 
the torch and consecrated the principle, and now persecution ren- 
ders me the Messiah. Friends and enemies, al! must acknowl- 
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edge me as the first soldier, the grand representative of the age. 
Thus I shall forever remain the leading star.” Count Las Cases. 

This is a specimen of the modesty and reserve of Napoleon 
in speaking of himself! It is a part of a conversation in which 
Count Las Cases considered the Emperor as speaking “ with 
a degree of warmth, bordering on inspiration!” It may how- 
ever be doubted whether the annals of man furnish a paragraph 
expressive of more arrogance, vanity, and egotism. That the 
Count should record such language to the honor of Napoleon, 
cannot perhaps be accounted for, on any other ground than 
that of the delusion of military enthusiasm. 

It is difficult to ascertain what Napoleon meant by the 
‘liberal ideas” of which he “ kindled the torch and consecrat- 
ed the principle.” As with him war was the chief end of 
man, he was probably tolerant in regard to such religious 
opinions as did not interfere with his pursuit of martial glory. 
He was also once a republican, but not till long after “the 
torch” of civil liberty had been kindled in America ; and after 
he became an Emperor, he renounced republican principles, 
and reigned as a military despot. 

The cry of “ persecution” comes with an ill grace from the 
lips of Napoleon. He had probably caused the military but- 
chery of several millions of his fellow men, and had subjected 
more than fifty millions of individuals to far greater sufferings 
than he endured in exile ; yet he complained of being perse- 
cuted! Why may not common felons more justly complain, 
when confined by prisons and chains to prevent their doing 
further mischief ? 

“And now persecution renders me the Messiah!” Who 
is not shocked at the arrogance, vanity, and absurdity of this 
language? Were there ever two beings on earth whose char- 
acters were more unlike, than those of the Messiah and Na- 
poleon? We may venture to appeal to the consciences 
even of the admirers of Napoleon and ask, whether he did not 
bear a much greater resemblance to “ the devil, who as a roar- 
ing lion goeth about seeking whom he may devour,” than he 
did to the Messiah, ‘ who went about doing good ? 

As Napoleon lived in a warring age, we shall not deny his 
claim as “ the first soldier, the grand representative of the age.” 
To be “ the first soldier of the age” implies nothing more and 
nothing better, than that he was the greatest robber and mur- 
derer that the age produced, or that he had done more mis- 
chief than any other man of the age in which he lived. 
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“Thus I shall forever remain the leading star!” Wo to 
the world, if this prediction shall be verified! But we hope 
better things for mankind then that they will forever be the 
worshippers of such a baleful comet. Is it possible that any 
man can truly delight in the character of God, and at the 
same time delight in the character of Napoleon Bonaparte? 
Let Christians seriously consider this question. 


NOOTKIAN MODE OF MAKING WAR, 


In the Analectic Magazine for 1817 we have a review of a 
Narrative of the Adventures and Sufferings of John R. Jewitt, 
among the savages at Nootka Sound; and the following ac- 
count of the Nootkian mode of warfare. 


« ——- When they are about to attack an individual or a tribe 
their faces are perpetually in smiles, and, to appearance, their 
whole deportment is ominous of any thing but war. They make 
no proclamations,—send no tomahawks, or other hostile weapons 
as signals of war to the people apa whom they intend to go: 
but keep the time and object of the expedition a profound secret ; 
and spend three or four ah rye’ J weeks in procuring daggers, 
chetoolths or war-clubs, and in scrubbing themselves daily with 
bushes and briars; exclaiming all the time—* Great God! let 
me live—not be sick—find the enemy—not fear him—find him 
asleep—kill a great many of him.” 

As an example of their mode of warfare, a brief account is 
given of a war made by — the Chief of the Nootkians, 
while Jewitt was with them. Maquina with his forces, for some 
offence of the Aycharts, made war and came upon them, without 
any previous notice, about the time “ the day was breaking” and 
found them asleep. “The work of death was commenced by 
Maquina’s driving his hatchet into the unconscious head of the 
Phylarch,—and was ended in the complete extermination of the 
Aychartan nation.” 


To military Christians this sketch of savage warfare may 
appear horrible. But they should consider that the chiefs of 
savage tribes have as good a right to wage war in their own 
way as the chiefs of christian nations. Perhaps on proper 
reflection it will be found, that the Nootkian modes of waging 
war are not more unjust, nor more offensive to God, than 
those adopted by Christians. The Nootkian “ scrubbing” 
and praying, preparatory to fighting, may be balanced by the 
drilling and praying of Christians, when going to war: with 
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this difference, however, in favor of the former, that they do 
not supplicate Divine aid for the work of rapine and murder 
in the name of the Prince of peace. When aimies of profes- 
sed Christians are about to engage in the work of mutual havoc, 
and like the Nootkians, pray they may “kill a great many,” they 
would perhaps appear less inconsistent, should they omit any 
mention of the name of Christ, and address their prayers to 
Odin instead of the God of love. 

Some may object that the Nootkians actually made war 
without giving any previous notice of their intention. This 
however was probably according to the law of nations in that 
part of the world, and, of course, justifiable on the same prin- 
ciple that Christians justify all the usual atrocities of war. 
Besides, it is common with the warriors of christendom to do 
all they can by surprise after a war is declared; why then 
may not the first onset be by surprise, as well as the second, 
or the tenth? We may add, if it was Maquina’s duty to make 
war and to destroy the Aychartans, if he could, why should 
he expose his own life and the lives of his men, by giving 
previous notice of his purpose. If it is my duty to wage war 
and kill my neighbor and his family, I see no reason why I 
should not do it with as little danger to myself as possible : 
The reader may indeed say, that this is savage warfare ; and 
1 may truly reply, that I have never yet been made acquaint- 
ed with any public war which was not made and conducted 
in a savage manner, or in which the laws of love and the 
principles of moral justice were not as fully violated, as they 
were in the war of Maquina on the Aychartans. The very 
business of war is at best a savage business, a gross depar- 
ture from the principles of civilization. The phrases civilized 
war and righteous crime equally involve contradiction. 


REMARKS OF KNICKERBOCKER. 


“ Tr was the opinion of that poetical philosopher Lucretius, that 
war was the original state of man; whom he described as being 
imitively a savage beast of prey, engaged in a constant state of 
ostility with his own species, and that this ferocious spirit was 
tamed and ameliorated by society. ‘The same opinion has been 
advocated by the learned Hobbes, nor have there been wanting a 
host of sage philosophers to admit and defend it. 
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“ For my part, I am prodigiously fond of these valuable spec- 
ulations so complimentary. to human nature, and which are so in- 
Eenwusly calculated to make beasts of both writer and reader ; 

ut in this instance [ am inclined to take the proposition by halves, 
oe ote old Horace, that though war may have been origin- 
ally the favourite amusement and industrious employment of our 
progenitors, yet like many other excellent habits, so far from be- 
ing ameliorated, it has been cultivated and confirmed by refine- 
ment and civilization, and increases in exact wae? seen as we 
approach towards that state of perfection, which is the ne plus 
ultra of modern philosophy. 
_ “ The first conflict between man and»man was the mere exer- 
tion of physical force, unaided by auxiliary weapons—his arm 
was his buckler, his fist was his mace, and a broken head the 
catastrophe of his encounters. The battle of unassisted strength 
was succeeded by the more rugged one of stones and clubs, and 
war assumed a sanguinary aspect. As man advanced in refine- 
ment, as his faculties expanded, and his sensibilities became more 
exquisite. he grew rapidly more ingenious and experienced, in the 
art of murdering his fellow beings. He invented a thousand de- 
vices to defend and to assault—the helmet, the cuirass, and the 
buckler; the sword, the dart, and the javelin, prepared him to 
elude the wound, as well as to launch the blow. Still urging on 
in the brilliant and philanthropic career of invention, he enlarges 
and heightens his powers of defence and injury. 

« Still insatiable ; though armed with machines that seemed 
to reach the limits of destructive invention, and to yield a power 
of injury, commensurate, even to the desires of revenge,—still 
deeper researches must be made in the diabolical arcana. With 
furious zeal he dives into the bowels of the earth; he toils midst 
poisonous minerals and deadly salts—the sublime discovery of 
gunpowder blazes upon the world. This is grand! this indeed 
marks the powers of mind, and bespeaks that divine endowment 
of reason, which distinguishes us from the animals, our inferiors. 
The unenlightened brutes content themselves with the native force 
which Providence has assigned them. ‘The angry bull butts with 
his horns, as did his progenitors before him—the lion, the leopard, 
and the tiger, seek only with their talons, and their fangs, to 
gratify their sanguinary fury; and even the subtle serpent darts 
the same venom, and uses the same wiles, as did his sire before 
the flood. Man alone, blessed with the inventive mind, goes on 
from discovery to discovery—enlarges and multiplies his powers 
of destruction ; arrogates the tremendous weapons of Deity itself, 
and tasks creation to assist him in murdering his brother worm !” 

Vol. 2. Chap. 3. 
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The severity of the sarcasm in Knickerbocker’s description 
of the progress of man in the science of destruction, results 
from the justice of the remarks. But who is not struck with 
horror to find our race so justly described as surpassing the 
very worst of the beasts of prey in the work of savage cruelty 
and the slaughter of one another! Who is not ashamed that 
man has so advanced and refined in wickedness as to make 
of rapine and murder a popular science, and a highway to 
renown! And who that has a spark of benevolence or human- 
ity in his heart, will not exert his influence for the recovery 
of man from this horrible delusion ! 


EIGHTH REPORT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS PEACE SOCIETY. 


Tue Founders of this Society foresaw at the commencement of 
their enterprise, that great obstacles must be encountered and 
evercome,—that their progress must be gradual and probably 
slow,—that vigorous and long continued exertions would be ne- 
cessary to attain their object. ‘They did not engage in the work 
with expectations that they should live to see a time of permanent 
and universal peace. ‘They however believed, that war might 
ultimately be abolished by the diffusion of christian principles ; 
or by faithful and persevering exertions to enlighten the minds of 
men, respecting the nature and causes of war,—its barbarity, its 
injustice, its atrocities, its miseries, and its madness, as a means 
of national happiness and glory. ‘To this end, therefore, the ex- 
ertions of the Executive Committee have been directed, with an 
unshaken belief, that their object must be approved by a benevo- 
lent God, and that his consoling and efficient smiles would not 
be denied. ‘Though less has been accomplished than was desired, 
it is presumed that more has been done in the course of eight 
years, than was generally expected, even by the friends of the 
Institution. 

It would have added much to the happiness of the Committee, 
if in this Eightn Report. they could say, that more had been done 
by them in the last year, than in any one which preceded. But 
circumstances, not subject to their control, have deprived them 
of this pleasure. Impressed with a belief that a time of general 
peace is the most favourable to their exertions, and that the cause 
of peace is one in which sowing bountifully insures a bountiful 
harvest, in each of the preceding years of the society the Com- 
mitteé had made considerable advances in anticipation of the re- 
ceipts of the Treasury, relying on the subscriptions of the follow- 


ing, Yon to cancel the debt thus incurred. At the end of 1822, 
ol. UT. No. 11. 3 
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it was found, that the amount of unpaid subscriptions was much 
greater than had been anticipated. It was therefore deemed 
proper to reduce the expenditures for 1823. These facts are 
mentioned in this Report with deep regret, but in the hope that 
delinquent members will be led to reflect on the importance of 
punctuality in the payment of their subscriptions,—and also in 
the hope, that men of wealth and benevolence will not permit so 
good a cause to suffer for the want of pecuniary aid. 

The sales and distributions of the Friend of Peace, and other 
‘Tracts for the year, amounted only to 12,854 copies. To this ac- 
count of distributions, however, we have the pleasure to add, that 
1,500 copies of Mr. Sullivan’s Address were published for sub- 
scribers, by the agency of a few individuals,—and that an edition 
of 500 copies of a Sermon, delivered to the Jaffrey Branch, 
by Mr. R. Lathrop, was published by that society An edition 
also, of a short Address delivered to the same Society, by Mr. J. 
Wilcox, has been published 

The gratuitous distributions have extended to Great Britain 
and France in Europe—to Calcutta, Ceylon and Bombay in Asia 
—to the British Provinces in America, and to each of the United 
States. Particular care has been taken to send Tracts to the 
principal Officers of the Federal Government, to the Governor of 
each state and Territory of the United States, and ‘to other em- 
inent individuals. ‘ , 

Having expressed their regret, that so little has been done the 
last year, the Committee would also express their gratitude, for 
the proofs they have received, that the distributions of former 
years have been productive of extensive benefits, in causing a 
change of opinion m many individuals of rank and influence, and 
in occasioning other Societies to be formed in the United States, 
and in some of the neighboring British Provinces. In addition 
to the Societies mentioned in prior Reports, there has been formed 
in the last year, a society of sixty members at Ellisburg, in the 
state of New York—another in Greenfield in the same state, and 
twelve Reading Peace Societies in Upper Canada. A society, 
auxiliary to ours, has also been formed at Greenfield in this state, 
and two Societies, one of males and the other of females, at Wil- 
ton, New Hampshire. 

Mr. Matthew Simpson, who was mentioned in our last Report, 
has continued his exertions in the cause of peace, with remarkable 
assiduity and success. By individual exertions, in reprinting and 
circulating Peace Publications, he has probably done as much to 
disseminate pacific principles, as almost any Peace Society in the 
United States. 

Of the Tracts distributed in foreign countries, many were sent 
to different parts of the East Indies. These have not only been 
the means of making favorable impressions on the minds of indi- 
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viduals, but of exciting some to become members of our Society, 
and to contribute liberally towards its objects. Prior to the last 

ear, forty five dollars had been received from J. N. Mooyaart 

sq. of Ceylon; and early in 1823, while some were alarmed by 
the amount of debt incurred by gratuitous distributions, a dona- 
tion, of one hundred dollars, was unexpectedly received from the 
Rev, Henry Jeffries, a chaplain to the East India Company at 
Bombay, accompanied with a request that he might be numbered 
among the members of our society A respected Missionary from 
our own country, the Rev. Gordon Hall, who made. the commu- 
nication in behalf of Mr. Jeffries, says in his letter—* 1 have also 
had the happiness of witnessing the rise and progress of peace 
sentiments in several other individuals in this region; and in 
more instances than one these converts have been constrained by 
the force of truth and grace, to resolve on changing their red 
coats for black ones.” 

After this Report was nearly prepared, intelligence arrived that 
the African Baptist Association, at a late meeting in Philadelphia, 
had _—- formed themselves into a Peace Society, consisting of 
one hundred and twenty members. In their “ Minutes” they 
have published their Constitution, and a short, but excellent Cir- 
cular Letter. They have taken the name of “ The African Peace 
Society in Philadelphia.” 

Favourable accounts have been received from several of the 
Peace Societies in this country—particularly from those of Rnode 
Island, Pennsylvania and Ohio, The Pennsylvania Society has 
_~ Auxiliaries—one in Philadelphia, and one in the State of 

eorgia. 
The Seventh Report of the Society in London assures us, 
that the cause of peace is gradually advancing in Great Britain 
and the neighboring countries ; that the society had then printed, 
since its commencement, two hundred and sixty-nine thousand two 
hundred and fifty Tracts ; that the sales and distributions, of the 
preceding year, had amounted to twenty thousand four hundred 
and ten; that the receipts of the society, in subscriptions and 
donations, exceeded one thousand seven Sunieed and seventy 
dollars. This is indeed a small sum when compared with the 
many millions of dollars annually expended in Britain to prepare 
for war ; to bewilder the minds of men—to give celebrity to the 
worst of crimes, and to render the reproach and curse of our race, 
the glory of a nation. Could half of the enormous expenditures in 
the several countries of the world, which are annually devoted 
to preparations for war, be judiciously applied for its abolition, 
twenty years would probably be sufficient to render it impossible 
for any government in Christendom to wage war with any pros- 
- pect of national glory. ' 
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As further proofs of the gradual advance of pacific principles, it 
may be proper to remark, that beneficent institutions have con- 
tinued to multiply ; that important articles, adapted to diffuse 
the sentiments and spirit of peace, have been more abundantly 
disseminated by Newspapers ; that a new periodical work, called 
“ The Advocate for Peace,” has been proposed, if not established, 
in Philadelphia; that several books for the use of schools have 
already appeared, designed to excite in the minds of the young 
a love of peace and an abhorrence of war; and that one interest- 
ing Novel, aad a well written Poem, of considerable length, have 
been published for the avowed purpose of advancing the objects 
of Peace Societies. ‘These are all favorable occurrences, which 
— beneficial results; for in proportion as School-Books, 

Newspapers, Novels and Poetry shall become of a more humane 
and benevolent character, it a with safety be inferred, that 
public opinion is changing for the better, and that the cause of 
peace is advancing. It should, therefore, be the aim of all who 
wish the welfare of man, and the i nt of the world, to give 
popularity to such improvements in these several species of writ- 
ing, and to render them more and more subservient to the benefi- 
cent object of “ Peace on Earth.” 

Every year furnishes increasing evidence of the progress of 
humane sentiments. The British philanthropists have recentl 
been led to an investigation of the subject of slavery, and to di- 
rect exertions for the emancipation of the slaves in every part of 
the British Dominions. Several writers have clearly shown, that 
slavery may be gradually abolished with safety to society, and 
much to the advantage of both the masters and the slaves. One 
of the first things, proposed for ee the condition of the 
slave, is, to take the whip from the hand of his overseer, and 
free him from arbitrary punishments. The writers on this sub- 
ject have proved by examples, that slaves can be governed by 
kindness, and be stimulated to labor by trifling rewards, far bet- 
ter than by the terrors of the lash. ‘Ihe evils which result from 
an abuse of power, are supposed to afford sufficient reasons for 
taking the whip from the overseer of slaves. How important then 
must it be, that public opinion should be so enlightened as to take 
the war-whip from the hand of princes, and from every other 
class of men. ‘The power of making war, is the most terrible 
that ever was assumed by man—far surpassing, in fatal results, 
the power of the Inquisition, it has murdered its hundreds of 
millions of our race ! : 

Many cruel customs, usages, and laws have been swept away 
by the stream of enlightened sentiment. Shall then the most 
cruel of all the customs of barbarism, still retain its popularity ! 
Shall Christians employ their influence for the abolition of slavery 
and private depredation, and still uphold public war, which in- 
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volves and multiplies, beyond computation, the worst crimes of 
the worst of men? No! the time hastens, when the sanguinary 

uarrels of governments will be held in greater detestation than 
the duels of self-styled gentlemen of honor, or the fistycuffs of 
the lowest barbarians. he discussion of the questions, before 
the British public, relative to slavery, will naturally furnish light 
on the subject of military servitude, martial laws, arbitrary pua- 
ishments, and the violation of the principles of moral rectitude 
in making and conducting war. As it will unquestionably be 
made to appear, that slaves have rights which entitle them to atrial 
by jury for alleged offences, it may algo appear that the soldiers, 
the seamen, and the common people of every country. have rights 
which should exempt them from being oppressed and sacrificed 
by the caprice, the avarice, or the ambition of men in power. 

The exterminating war of the Turks and Greeks—the unpop- 
ular war of France on Spain—and the unauthorized slaughter of 
fifty Ricaree Indians by our regular troops, are indeed unpropi- 
tious and deplorable events. These, however, may have been 
permitted by God to open the eyes of men in different countries, 
respecting the injustice and cruelty of every war, and to excite 
them to a more thorough investigation of the supposed right of 
waging war to adjust national disputes, to revenge past wrongs, 
or to prevent future injuries. 

The deplorable effects, and the common results of violent rev- 
olutions in favour.ot liberty, may naturally induce men of true 
patriotism and philanthropy to inquire, whether a more excellent 
way cannot be devised for meliorating the condition of oppressed 
a. As war has been the principal cause of all the slavery 
and oppression which afflict the world, can it be reasopable to 
suppose, that war is also the most proper remedy for the very 
evils which it has produced! If in a few instances, violent re- 
volutions have been successful in improving the condition of those 
who survived the scenes of havoc, yet such results are not only 
uncommon, but far more wonderful than those in which such 
means have proved abortive, or entailed misery on those who 
adopted them. A surer method for alleviating the sufferings of 
the enslaved and oppressed#will doubtless oceur to the minds of 
enlightened men. The rulers of nations are not above the reach of 
public opinion ; and the more this is enlightened, the more will the 
power of the oppressor be weakened, and the condition of the oppres- 
sed ameliorated. To correct public opinion, and diffuse the princi- 
ples of benevolence, are the most direct and certain means for 
improving the condition of society. As cultivating and —— 
ing the spirit of strife and revenge, are the natural means for pro- 
ducing the evils of war; so cultivating and encouraging the spirit 
of forbearance and kindness, are the natural cnet producing 
the blessings of peace. 
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It must have been gratifying to the friends of humanity to learn, 
from the recent Message of the President, that our government 
has authorized proposals to France, Russia, and Great Britain, to 
abolish Privateering, or national depredations in time of war, 
Should nee overtures be crowned with success, a 
great point will be gained. Not only will one of the powerful mo- 
tives to war be set aside, but the way will be prepared for further 
advances. For if one of the great branches of the Upas may be 
thus lopped off, by friendly negotiation, it will be easy to see that 
the same axe may be applied to every other branch of the deadly 
tree. In other words, if in their disputes with each other, gov- 
ernments can dispense with licensed robbery, they can also dis- 

nse with licensed homicide, and settle their controversies like 
Papen and peaceable men, by amicable negotiation or mutual 
reference. 

As the whole business of war is manifestly repugnant to the 
spirit of the Christian religion—to the feelings of genuine _phi- 
lanthropy—and to all the principles of moral justice, mercy, 
and civilization ; it is evident, that in proportion as suciety be- 
comes enlightened and civilized, war must lose its pernicious 
reputation, and become more and more abhorrent, till the savage 
custom shall be exterminated from the abodes of man. ‘Then 
shall Peace, with its inestimable blessings, fill the earth with joy. , 
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GOOD TIDINGS FROM THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


Wrru much pleasure we insert in the Friend of Peace the fol- 
lowing paragraph from the recent Message of the President of 
the United States, as honorable to its author, and to the country 
over which he presides. 

At the commencement of the recent war between France and Spain, it 
was declared by the French government, that it would grant no commis- 
sions to privateers, and that neither the commerce of Spain herself, nor of 
neutral nations, should be molested by the naval force of France, except in 
the breach of a lawful blockade. This declaration, which appears to have 
been faithfully carried into effect, concurring with the principles proclaimed 
and cherished by the United States, from the first establishment of their in- 
dependence, suggested the hope that the time had arrived when the propos- 
al for adopting it as a permanent and invariable rule in all future maritime 
wars, might meet the favourable consideration of the great European powers. 
Instructions have accordingly been given to our ministers with France, Rus- 
sia, and Great Britain, to make those proposals to their respective govern- 
ments. And when the friends of humanity reflect on the essential ameliora- 
tion to the condition of the human race, which would result from the aboli- 
tion of private war on the sea, and on the great facility by which it might 
be accomplished, requiring only the consent of a few sovereigns, an earnest 
hope is indulged that these overtures will meet with an attention, animated 
by = spirit in which they were made, and that they will ultimately be suc- 
cessful. 


Though we conscientiously disapprove the war of France on 
oe. referred to by the President, justice demands the acknowl- 
edgement, that the King of France is the first of Christian Prin- 
ces who in waging war has prohibited rapine, or refused to license 
robbery. Though we believe the war to have been unjust, yet 
we doubt whether there was ever a war waged in which more 
humanity was displayed in the manner of conducting it. The 
determination of the French government not to authorize mari- 
time depredation, gave the President a fair opportunity to renew 
the proposition to the European governments, to abolish the prac- 
tice of licensing piracy in time of war. We rejoice in the, phi- 
lanthropy and magnanimity he has displayed, and we sincerely 
hope that his exertions will have their intended effect. Should 
this be the case, several important consequences may be expected. 

1. That war will lose half its motives and half its miseries. 

2. That unlicensed piracy will receive a more deadly blow than 
ever it received by any former measure of governments to ~— 
it. Its principal source will be dried up, and bucaniers will no 
longer be able to plead the example of Christian rulers, as an ex- 
cuse for their atrocities. 

3. In the minds of reflecting men these questions will naturally 
arise.—Is not licenced homicide as great an evil and as truly 
Savage, as licensed depredation’? If the latter, as the President 
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supposes, may be easily abolished by the consent of a few sove- 
reigns or governments, why not the former? To whose account, 
then, must the crimes and miseries of war be principally charged ? 
And shall nations much longer consent to be the dupes of a de- 


structive policy, which depends so entirely on the will of men in 
-power ? ' 


ANTICIPATION. 


From the Herald of Peace. 
Jesus the blest ! in rapturous strains 
Thy glories sound o’er heav'nly plains, 
From thousand harps above ; 
Oh tune my heart and voice to sing 
Thy coming victories, glorious King, 
Till earth’s wide sphere in echoes ring 
The victories of thy love. 


I see the purer flames of love 

Descending from the realms above 
With wide inspiring range ; 

Displace the passions which of late, 

Engrafting angry wrath and hate, 

Issued in clamorous, loud debate— 
A sweet, delightful change. 


I see Religion from the skies, 
With ali her numerous strong allies, 
Truth, Piety and Zeal,— 
Sincerity and Faith and Love, 
With active, warm obedience move, 
And gracious habits, from above, 
To sway the human will. 
His image fair on these imprest : 
1 view in every panting breast 
A warm affection glow ; 
Affection warm with love divine, 
Destroys the hateful bond of sin, 
And purifies the hope within, 
Of all who Jesus know. 


I see the earth, unblest no more, 

Rich in abundance yield her store ; 
While all the Sons of Peace 

Her culture aid, and bless her soil, 

With painfal labour, holy toil— 

More fruitful now than banks of Nile, 
And boundless her increase. 


Oh blissful times, your day 1 hail, 
When love shall flourish and prevail, 
And useful ayts abound ; 
When all the earth their God shall know ; 
When He shall dwell with men below 
And all in truth His glories show 
And all His praises sound. Scotus. 
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THE VANITY OF FAME. 


As vapors from the marsh’s miry bed 
Ascend, and gathering on the mountain’: head, 
Spread their long train in + pee pomp on high ; 
Now o’er the vales in awful grandeur lour— 
Now flashing, thundering down the trembling sky, 
Rive the tough oak or dash the aspiring tuwen,; 
Then melting down in rain, 
Drop to their base original again : 
Thus earth-born Heroes, the proud sons of praise, 
Awhile on Fortune’s airy summit blaze, 
The world’s fair peace confound, 
And deal dismay, and death, and ruin round,— 
Then back to earth these idols of an hour 
Sink on a sudden, and are known no more. 


Where is each boasted Favourite of Fame 
Whose wide expanded name 

Fill’d the loud echoes of the world around, 
While shore to shore return’d the lengthened sound ? 
The warriors where, who in triumphal pride, 
With weeping Freedom to the chariot tied, 
To glory’s Capitolian. Temple rode ? 
In undistinguished dust together trod, 

Victors and yanquish’d mingle in the grave ; 
Worms prey upon the mouldering God, 

Nor know a Cesar from his slave ; 
In empty air their mighty deeds exhale, 
A schoolboy’s wonder, or an evening tale. 

Rev. Henry Moore. 


== 


RESTORATIQN OF SPANISH STANDARDS. 


(See Centinel, Sept. 8. 1823.) 

Manrip, suty 2. Yesterday we witnessed a sublime trait of 
generosity. Agreeably to arrangements made, fifty non-com- 
missioned officers and veterans of the French army, each —a 
one of the Spanish Standards which during the late wars ha 
been taken by the French, repaired to the Palace of the Regency, 
and restored those trophies to the Saloon of the Columns. The 
ceremony was conducted with great pomp. M. Manxticnac, and 
the Major General GuittrMinot, addressed the Regency on the 
occasion; and the duke pet Inranrano, as President replied — 


The following is a copy of the Note, in which M. nz Marticwac 
introduced this magnanimous act. 


TO THE REGENCY. 


“In the late wars between France and Spain, the fate of bat- 
tles successively placed in the power of the French army 48 


standards belonging to the Spanish army. ‘These standards gain- 
Vol. Tl. No. 11. 7 - 
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ed by successful cou from disappointed valor, were removed 
to Paris, and have panied there as precious pledges of the tri- 
umphs which most honored our arms. 

“ The King of France, now united with the brave and generous 
Spanish people, in wishes and in efforts for the deliverance of their 
king, wishes to efface even the recollection of the enmities which 
have heretofore diyided the two nations, He has caused to be 
removed from our vaulted roofs those monuments of glory and of 
discord, and he has sent them to the Prince Pacificator, in order 
that they may be restored to your King. 

“ Awaiting the happy day in which the alliance and friendshi 
of the two Sovereigns and of the two nations shall be canniiel 
by that restitution, the Prince is of opinion that this deposite 
cannot be better placed than in the palace of the Kings of Spain, 
and under the eo, of the nn of the kingdom. 

“ His Royal Highness has therefore ordered me to inform your 
Serene Highnesses, that he wishes to deposit in the palace, and 
to confide to your fidelity, the 48 standards taken in the late 
wars ; the two standards taken from our common enemy in the 

resent war; and the keys of the city of Valencia, formerly de- 
fhvond to a French warrior. 

“His Royal Highness has deigned to intrust to the Major 
General and to me the happy mission of delivering into your pos- 
session these trophies purchased by French blood, now become 


the a of a sincere and durable friendship. I beg that your 
1 


Serene Highnesses will be pleased to name a day on which it will 
be convenient for you to receive from our hands this precious 
deposite.” 

The event here related is a phenomenon in the military 
world. The policy of the measure cainot be doubted. The 
Restoration of the standards was intended to impress the idea 
that the war on Spain was not undertaken by France from a 
spirit of hostility to the Spaniards as a people, nor with a 
view to conquest, but from a desire to restore the Spanish 
monarch to what the projectors of the war considered as his 
rights. However much we may disapprove the war, we can- 
not but approve the Restoration of the standards; and we 
should rejoice to see this example imitated by the government 
of each country. Standards taken in war are in general but 
trophies of robbery and murder; and, the 48 standards, taken 
by the armies of Napoleon in Spain, were trophies gained in 
one of the most unjust and atrocious wars thatever was waged— 
as unjust and atrocious as any war of pirates in the present 
age. Yet in the note accompanying their Restoration they 
are called * precious pledges of the triumphs which most hon- 
ored the French arms!”— Monuments of glory and discord !” 
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“Trophies purchased by French blood!” With equal pro- 
priety such things might be said of the Trophies gained by 

ucaniers. The latter are often “ purchased by blood ;”—they 
are also “ pledges of triumph,” and “ monuments of glory and 
discord,” as truly so, as the Spanish standards now restored by 
the French. 

As trophies taken in war are the fruits of rapine, it ought to 
be deemed infamous in any nation to retain them. Restoring 
them, is only restoring stolen goods. ll the “ magnanimity” 
to be seen in this act of restoration, results from the circum- 
stance that it -has not been common for princely robbers to 
restore such stolen property. Retaining such trophies after 
the restoration of peace is not only unjust, but it tends to keep 
alive the spirit of envy, revenge, and animosity. Exhibiting 
such trophies, as trophies of victory and glory, is of the nature 
of insult ; it is also sowing the seeds of future wars, and cul- 


tivating the passion for rapine and murder. As soon there- 
fore as the spirit of moral justice and christian benevolence 
shall have its due influence on the rulers of nations, they will 
restore all such monuments of injustice and violence, that they 
may “ become the pledges of a sincere and durable friendship.” 


PELHAM, NO, I. 


Abridged from the National Intelligencer for Nov. 17, 1823 
TO THE EDITORS. 


Gentiemen: No one can review the condition of the human 
family without having abundant cause to lament the errors of all 
who hate had authority to direct the destiny of nations; and, 
whether they have been Monarchs, Consuls, or Presidents, they 
all have —_————e misconceived what constitutes the true 
glory of nations, and the happiness of man, and, by their mistaken 
policy, have generated and matured all the evils and wretched- 
ness that have afflicted human society from the commencement 
of social communion to this period—so pregnant with every evil, 
that no part of the human family is without cause for the deepest 
mourning. They who administer the concerns of nations, under 
the pretence of meliorating the condition of man, continue to 
demand from industry, contributions—not to improve the gene- 
val welfare, by promoting the formation of roads, bridges, canals, 
and seminaries of learning—it is not to effect these conveniences, 
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so essential to the well being of every country, and so necessary 
to secure to individuals the ease and comfort which all rulers are 
bound by duty to provide for them, by a correct use of their 
money ;—it is not on such peaceful measures the revenue of na- 
tions is appropriated. ‘The administrators of the world appear 
never to have any pleasure from the plenty and delights of Peace ; 
the equality of her meek blessings have to them a degrading vul- 
garity ; and in them they have not, and will not condescend to 
ot me although to do so would testify correctness of intel- 
ect, and purity of heart. Under their guidance, the phrenzied 
glories of maglignant War have consumed all, and more than 
all the industry the world has had to spare ; and this globe, more 
than six thousand years old, is the residence of ignorance, bar- 
barity, poverty, and vice; and, notwithstanding this flagrant re- 
sult, the regulators of social order continue to exert every ae 
of the mind and body to improve the art of war; and the skill 
of the politician is chiefly occupied in devising financial schemes 
to draw from peaceful and rural labor, wealth to indulge martial 
ambition. 

Why should the income extracted from national industry be 
always squandered on this destructive policy? ‘The admirers of 
this mistaken system say, war is necessary to remove from life 
to the grave, the troublesome and useless. So far is this savage jus- 
tification from being true, war may be pronounced to be the fruitful 
matrix of every vice and every misery, and to be the nursery of all 
those worthless beings who are considered unworthy to live; and, 
from this true accusation, the most honourable war is not exempted. 
And there are some who justify the necessity of war as a preven- 
tive of population increasing beyond the world’s capacity to fur- 
nish support. 

This doleful exhibition of human debasement, can be attributed 
only to the constant application of the income of nations on mili- 
tary objects ; and this destructive and corruptive policy yet con- 
sumes all the wealth of governments, to nourish among nations 
everlasting animosity ; and if, accidentally, there are occasional 
intervals of peace, they are permitted to continue only to gain 
strength to renew with more vigor the hostile conflict, with a better 
hope of consummating ruin. 

Why will any people tolerate taxation to effectuate such nation- 
al bebasement, and to produce such cruel distress, from which no 
nation and no people have escaped ? 

I have been induced to make this presefttation, that my country 
may avoid the sad catastrophe of all senior nations, and from 
which no modern nation has been altegether exempted, that has 
indulged in military gratification. My country must surely fall 
a victim to war, if its national treasure shall continue to be ex- 
pended on military matters. The example of the world warrants 
no such application of the income of this country. 
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The aim of these remarks is to recommend a revolution in the 
application of our country’s revenue from military objects to 
those of peace ; and, if this shall be considered an innovation in 
as economy and policy, its tendency will be to preserve 

uman life, to promote national prosperity, and individual com- 
fort; and he who shall commence this financial revolution, will 
be the most conspicuous benefactor of mankind. In subsequent 
remarks, I design to shew my tellow-citizens that taxes are not 
oppressive, but beneficial, when the revenue derived from them 
is employed on Internal Improvements ; and that they are both 
oppressive and impoverishing, when it is expended to provide for 
war, and measures connected with war; and that, when it is used 
to promote the first object, they will become an internal currency, 
contributing to increase the joys of social life. 

I shall endeavor to satisfy them, that the federal constitution 
authorizes Congress to promote the general welfare by the means 
of Internal Improvements. An administra‘ion of the federal 
powers, regulated by a policy so wise and beneficent, would, in a 
short time, constitute this a great and happy empire ; in numbers 
strong—in wealth opulent—free and happy—moral and religious 
—industrious and contented. All this can be, and will be, when 
the earnings of the sweat of the brow shall not be given to the 
sword to improve the condition of mankind. Now is the golden 
moment for our good and wise men to commence a system that 
will so greatly benefit the present and future generations of this 
only free nation. We already have.done much for the good of 
mankind ; but it is a very little, compared with what we can do, 
and ought to do, and I hope are intended by the Almighty to do. 
By his selection and favor, we are the salt of the earth that retains 
its savour; the light of the world that standeth on the mountain top. 

PELHAM. 

N. B. The foregoing paragraphs have been copied, not 
merely on account of their intrinsic value, but because they 
originally appeared in the government paper of our country. 
A series of such numbers in such a paper can hardly fail of 
making favorable impressions on many minds. The change 
of policy recommended by Petuam would probably afford 
more real protection and security to our nation, than a fleet 
of a thousand ships of the line, and an army of 500,000 reg- 
ular troops. 

The National Intelligencer is not the only paper which has 
recently lent its columns for the dissemination of pacific prin- 
ciples. The Christian Mirror, printed at Portland in Maine, 
has given publicity to fourteen Numbers on “ Pesce and 
War,” with the signature of “ Puitanturoros. These num. 
bers have been written with ability, and they afford rguch 
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light on the subject of war. The 14th Number, on the in- 
fluence of females in promoting war, demands the attention of 
both sexes; we hope our readers will have an opportunity to 
see it in the next Number of the Friend of Peace. 


BARBARISM OF THE TENTH AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES 
COMPARED. 


“In A. D. 940, Otho the Great, Emperor of Germany, assem- 
bled a diet at Arensberg, where, among other things, it was debated 
whether inheritance should descend in a direct line—whether, for 
example, a grandson, heir to an eldest son, should succeed on the 
death of his grandfather, in preference to his uncles. The diet 
not being able to come to any determination on this point, it was 
agreed that the cause should be decided by duel. An equal 
number of combatants were accordingly chosen on both sides ; 
and the suit was determined in favor of the grandson, his cham- 
pions being victorious. The decision by arms was for once 
consistent with equity ; the law is now universal. This mode 
of trial soon became general over Europe ; and under the follow- 
ing reign a diet ordained, that doubtful cases should no longer be 
decided upon oath, but by the sword. The regulation itself proves 
the baseness as well as the ignorance of the age.” 

History of Modern Europe, Vol. 1 pp. 129, 150. 

At the period referred to in this extract, “ victory” was be- 
lieved to be an “ infallible proof of justice.” The number of 
men was small whose lives were pe in any one of these 
judicial combats. The progress of light has abolished the 
principle on which these decisions were founded. It is now 
well known, that victory is no proof of the justice of an alleg- 
ed claim or right. Yet even in this nineteenth century, the 
rulers of different countries refer their disputed claims to a 
decision by arms. Nor do they merely expose the lives of 
two, four, six, or eight persons in the savage combat, but the 
lives of hundreds of thousands of innocent people, and the 
happiness of many millions! Not only so, in their trials by 
the sword, the people of each side appeal to the merciful God 
in respect to the justice of their cause, and implore his aid in 
their exertions to murder their brethren of the other party. 
Such has been the batbarity even of Christian rulers thus far 
in the nineteenth century! If then the Judicial Combat has 
been justly exploded as a barbarous custom, what will be the 
fate ol public war in a more enlightened age? Let it be 
fairly stripped of its delusive glitter and trappings, and the 
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monster will appear emphatically —* The Man of sin,” or the 
Sin of man. When posterity shall read of “ the decisions by 
arms” in our times, they will probably adopt the language of 
Russell, and say— The regulation itself proves the baseness 
as well as the ignorance of the age.” 


HABIT. 


The man who never heard a clock, 
If placed within its power, 

May be disturb’d by every knock, 
Whieh tells a finished hour. 

But when accustom’d to the sound, 
He quietly can sleep, 

He hears, but not a trace is found, 
For Memory to keep. 

So ’tis with danger and with crime, 
The mind recoils at first, 

But Habit may in course of time 
All bands of terror burst. 


By Habit, men may rush on death, 
And practise every wrong, 

Defy the Lord who keeps their breath, 
Make crimes and woes their song. 


Thus they can learn to fight and kill 
In duels or in wars 
And fancy they God's laws fulfil, 
By deeds which Heaven abhors. 
Fenelon, 


OMNIMOUS FAOTS. 


“In the present age it may seem incredible that men should ever have 
been persecuted for their speculative opinions ; or that a method of termin- 
ating their differences agreeable to the mild and charitable spirit of christian- 
ity, did not immediately occur to the contending parties.” 

“ Even after the era of the Reformation, a right to extirpate error by force 
was universally allowed to be the privilege of those who possessed the truth ; 
and as every sect of Christians believed that was their peculiar gift, they all 
claimed and exercised as far, as they were able, the prerogatives it was sup- 
posed to convey.”—“ Nor was it till near the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, that toleration was admitted under its present form ; first into the United 
Provinces, and then into England.” 

Hist. of Modern Europe, Vol. 3. pp. 407-409. 

So “in a” future “age it may seem incredible that men,” calling 
themselves civilized, should ever have resorted to public war as 
a justifiable mode of settling the controversies of nations. Such 
a change of sentiment as has been, may again occur. 
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‘luspicious Occurrences. 


For favourable occurrences the reader is referred to the Eighth Report of 
the Massachusetts Peace Society in the preceding pages. We shall here on- 
ly add the following. 

1. A country farmer who had several years ago done more than to pay a 
Life Subscription to the Peace Society, mea recently paid a subscription of 
Jive dollars—which sum he proposes to pay annually as long as he shall live. 
He believes, it is presumed, and that justly, that five dollars expended for 
the diffusion of pacific principles, will afford more security to his country, than 
five thousand dollars expended in preparations for war; and that if the peo- 
ple of: the present generation would liberally promote the objects-of Peace 
Societies, their posterity would be saved from the taxes, the crimes, and 
the calamities of war. 

2. In a recent letter to the Hon. John Adams, relating to the Cunningham 
Correspondence, the Hon. Thomas Jefferson has displayed a spirit of for- 
bearance and magnanimity, becoming an Honorary Member of a Peace 
Society, and worthy to be imitated by the men of each political party in our 
country. He has evinced a willingness to pass over remarks, made by his 
former rival, which men of less cultivated minds would have thought just 

round for the savage appeal to arms. A multitude of duels, and even pub- 

ic wars, on grounds equally frivolous, have resulted from the indulgence of 

the opposite spirit. But “ He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty ; 
and he that ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh a city.”—‘ The discretion of 
a man deferreth his anger; and it is his GLory to pass over a transgression.” 
Happy for society and for the world, when such sentiments shall become 
universal. 


Notices. 


Tuer Constitution of the Massachusetts Peace Society requires the sub- 
scription of one dollar annually to constitute a member. 

The subscriptions in each year to be paid on or before the first day of 
February ; and the half of the subscription is refunded in Peace Tracts at 
the wholesale price, the Friend of Peace at ten cents a copy. 

The Numbers of the Friend of Peace prior to the present year, may also 
be had by subscribers, of the Editor, at 10 cents a copy, or 10 dollars a hun- 
dred. 

The several Nos of the Friend of Peace are also for sale at the Boston 
Bookstore, Cummings, Hilliard & Co. No. 1. Cornhill, and at the Bookstore 
of J. W. Burditt, No. 94, Court Street. 

Any member who shall fail of otherwise receiving his copy at any quar- 
terly distribution, may obtain it by applying to Mr. Burditt. 





NV. B. The Treasurer of M. P. S., Mr. David Reed, will receive subscri 
tions, at No. 4, Spear’s Buildings, Congress Street, Boston. All who can do 
it with convenience, are desired to make their payments to him ; those who 
cannot without expense settle with the Treasurer, may send their subserip- 
tions inclosed to the Corresponding Secretary, as Post Master in Brighton, 
and he will return receipts. 

Mr. Joszen Baker was accidently omitted in giving the names of the 
Executive Committee of M. P. S. 

Ositvary. In our last No. we accidentally omitted to mention the death 
of the Rev. Henry Cumines, President of the Billerica Branch of M. P. 5. 








THE 


FRIEND OF PEACE, 


Vol. I.....No. XI. 


REASONING OF ARTABANES. 


Darivs, King of Persia, projected a war on the Scythians 
to make a conquest of their country. The only pretext for 
the war was, that the ancestors of these Scythians had done 
injury to the Persians in a war which terminated one hundred 
and twenty years before that time. This King had one wise 
brother, who was consulted in regard to the intended expedi- 
tion, and who reasoned with him in the following manner :— 

“ Great Prince, they who form any great enterprise ought 
carefully to consider whether it will be beneficial or preju- 
dicial to the state; whether the execution of it will be easy 
or difficult; whether it be likely to augment or diminish their 
glory ; and lastly, whether the thing designed be consistent 
with or contrary to justice. For my own part I cannot per- 
ceive, Sir, even though you were sure of success, what advan- 
tage you can propose to yourself in undertaking a war against 
the Scythians. 

“J am afraid, Sir, that through a false notion of glory and 
the influence of flatterers, you may be hurried into a war, 
which may turn to the dishonor of the nation. You now 
enjoy the sweets of peace and tranquillity in the midst of your 
people, where you are the — of their admiration and the 
author of their happiness. You are sensible the gods have 
placed you upon the throne to be their coadjutor, or, to speak 
more properly, to be the dispenser of their bounty, rather than 
the minister of their power. It is your pleasure to be the 
protector, the guardian, and the father of your subjects; and 
you often declare to us, that you look upon yourself as invest- 
ed with sovereign power only to make your people happy. 

Vol, IIL.,..No. 12. 1 
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What exquisite joy must it be to so great a prince as you are, 
to be the source of so many blessings,—and under the shadow 
of your name to preserve such infinite numbers of people in 
so desirable a tranquillity! Is not the glory of a King who 
loves his subjects and is beloved by them; who, instead of 
making war against neighbouring or distant nations, makes use 
of his power to keep them in peace and amity with each oth- 
er; is not such a glory vastly preferable to that of ravaging 
and spoiling nations, of filling the earth with slaughter and 
desolation, with horror, consternation and despair? But 
there is one motive more which ought to have a greater influ- 
ence upon you than all others—I mean that of justice, 
Thanks to the gods you are not of the number of those prin- 
ces who acknowledge no other law than that of force, and 
who imagine that they have a peculiar privilege annexed to 
their dignity, which private persons have not, of invading 
other men’s properties. You do not make your greatness 
consist in being able to do whatever you will, but in willing 
only what may be done without infringing the laws or violat- 
ing justice. To speak plain, should one man be reckoned 
unjust and a robber for seizing on a few acres of his neigh- 
bor’s estate, and shall another be reckoned just and great, 


and have the title of hero, only because he seizes upon and 
usurps whole provinces? Permit me, Sir, to ask you, what 
title have you to Scythia? What injury have the Scythians 
done to you? What reason can you allege for declaring war 
against them /” 


Disregarding this wise counsel, Darius made war on the 
Scythians, sacrificed many of his troops, and came near to 
losing his whole army. As the expedition was perfectly un- 
just, so it was dishonorable and disastrous in its results. 

Some of the language of Artabanes is applicable in every 
war. Seldom would a war have been waged, had its pro- 
jectors duly inquired, “whether the thing designed was con- 
sistent with or contrary to justice.” Whatever cause of com- 
plaint one prince may have against qnother, the work of war 
is always unjust, for the innocent are sacrificed or destroyed 
to revenge wrongs done by others. This is a violation of the 
plainest dictates of moral justice. 

How forcible, too, is the following query—*“ Should one 
man be reckoned unjust and a robber, for seizing on a few 
acres of his neighbour’s estate, and shall another be reckoned 
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just and great, and have the title of hero, only because he 
seizes upon and usurps whole provinces ?” How clearly does 
this reasoning imply, that the great conquerors have been great 
robbers ? 

With equal force and justice, Artabanes might thus have 
pursued his inquiry—Shall a private citizen be hanged asa 
murderer for killing one man, and shall a King or a Genera) 
he praised for the murder of a hundred thousand ? 


INFLUENCE OF FEMALES IN RESPECT TO WAR. 
[Abridged from the Christian Mirror.} 


Strange as it may appear, it will be found, on close ex- 
amination, that the horrors of war, murder, and robbery are 
in part effected by the soft blandishments, the approving 
smiles, and the fascinating charms of the other sex. Man- 
kind are in every age the same; and the same chivalrous 
spirit, which excited the knights of “olden time” to sally 
forth in quest of perilous adventures, is now excited by the 
approbation which fashion and beauty lavish on courage, with- 
out discrimination of end or object. That “none but the 
brave deserve the fair,” has been so often re-echoed from 
female lips, that it is regarded asan axiom. But a very little 
observation will show, that this sentiment is founded in the 
corruption of human nature, and is one of its strongest proofs. 
What is bare ferocious courage in the abstract, but a brutal 
quality, in which the bravest hero that ever drew sword is 
surpassed by the lion and the rattlesnake which never flee 
from danger, and equalled by the dunghill fowl of our barn- 
yards? Courage is admirable only when it is qualified by 
virtue; but when it is united with vice, it becomes ex- 
ecrable.**** 

That the weak should love the strong, and that the strong 
should love to protect the weak, is wisely ordered. ‘That 
females should honor the man who saves them from the hor- 
rors of war and insults worse than death, is natural and right; 
but surely they should detest the wretch, who, for the sake of 
gratifying his selfish thirst for military glory, wantonly sub- 
jects them to such misfortunes. Unhappily they do not dis- 
criminate between the ability and the will to do good. Shame 
on the man, (if he may be called a man,) who would not ven- 
ture his heart’s blood to rescue helpless woman ; but many a 
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one would thus willingly venture his own life, who would not 
willingly take the life of others. It is not the warrior exclu- 
sively, who would defend the fair sex from injury. On the 
contrary, it is certain that female rights are more in danger 
from warriors than from all other men. Whether the story of 
the British outrages at Hampton be true or false, the conduct 
they were charged with is nothing more than what is com- 
mon in war; and if it has not been imitated by our own 
soldiers, it is only because they have not so long followed the 
trade of war; for there is no crime, however black, of which 
war has not been the parent.**** 

As far as I have known the character of military men, they 
love the sex, it is true; but — a few honorable exceptions) 
only the baser part. ‘They love the sex so far as they min- 
ister to their pleasures, and for the most part no farther. They 
pretend to be their defenders ; but against whom do they de- 
fend them? against warriors like themselves. By making 
war, they bring on the sex the danger of insult from the lust 
of an unbridled soldiery ;+ they butcher their fathers, hus- 
bands, lovers, and brothers, burn their houses and destroy 
their means of subsistence, and pretend they love the sex. 
Surely “ the tender mercies of the wicked are cruel.” 

But it remains to be shown how the influence of the female 
sex inflames a love of military glory, and thus causes war. 

The part which women take in public rejoicings for victo- 
ries, has a tendency to this end. We read in the public 
papers, during the late war, that a naval officer, being the 
bearer of a captured flag to Washington, stopped at a town in 
which at the same moment was a public ball; and that this 
English ensign was paraded in the ball room, and that the 
ladies danced round and trampled on it ;—a sight well cal- 
culated to inflate the vanity of the young officer, and fire his 
mind with military ardour, make him restless in peace, desi- 
rous for war, and willing to provoke aggression. But this 
dance resembled that of female savages round the stake, at 
which the captive warrior is expiring in agony, while the 
belle of the ring plucks the bleeding ,eyeball from its socket 
and puts a live coal in its place. My fair countrywomen, 
start not at the comparison ; for the disposition of both these 
groups is the same—both rejoice at the misery of others— 
and to rejoice at misery and to eause it, is the same in the 
eye of Omniscience. One act differs from the other, only as 
the bright and polished sword differs from the rusty toma- 
hawk; they are the same in substance and in purpose, 
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The martial songs, so frequently sung by the fair, operate 
on the youthful lover like the phib-rock of the highlander, and 
inflame him with an ardent desire to recommend himself to 
his dulcinea by some chivalrous exploit. 

Indeed, chivalry is far from being extinct with us. We 
hear from time to time of a military standard being presented 
by some “ ladie bright,” which affords a fine opportunity to 
display a well turned arm, and, when in fashion, a slender 
waist, and to repeat, with great stage effect, the speech which 
Papa has written for the occasion. It also gives to the officer 
who receives this favor a charming opportunity to deliver 
his extemporaneous answer, which, if he cannot so well carry 
in his head, the circumstances of the occasion give him a good 
chance to read from the inside of his hat, much to the admi- 
ration and edification of the surrounding multitude. I never 
read an account of one of these displays of modern chivalry, 
but it reminds me of the knighting of the famous hero of La 
Mancha in the stable yard, where the Lady Tolosa girded on 
his sword, and the Lady Miller buckled on his spurs, and sent 
him forth with a benediction in quest of perilous achieve- 
ments. 

But our ladies are not content barely to present the colors. 
They frequently assemble at reviews, instead of a tourna- 
ment, where they are almost as numerous as the men, and 
have the satisfaction of seeing the privates shoulder firelock 
with great eclat, while the general and his aids, mounted on 
prancing horses, astonish the fair spectators with a display of 
feathers, gold lace, and epaulets, and cover themselves with 
dust and glory. A review or sham fight is the image of 
“ battle and murder and sudden death.” In a woman’s mind, 
the ideas of love and murder are often associated ; but if we 
should judge from appearances, we should suppose, that 
though the first may often draw her to the tented field, the 
latter has frequently the ascendency. The Roman matrons 
were present at the gladiatorial shows. The Spanish and 
Portuguese women attend the bull-fights, and the British and 
American ladies are fond of sham battles and public exe- 
cutions. 

Notwithstanding the mildness of the female sex, and their 
inclination to sympathy and pity, not one female writer of any 
eminence, that I recollect, has ever employed her pen in 
favor of peace ; though many have busied themselves in ex- 
citing a love of military glory. The most fortunate adven- 
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turers in love, and the most successful seducers, have been 
dressed in regimentals; so that the intrigues of Mars and 
Venus are not to be considered barely as a fable of heathen 
mythology ; and many a coxcomb has assumed the military 
garb, to favor his designs on the virtue of the sex. A late 
writer, who accompanied an exploring party toward the 
Pacific ocean, relates that it is a custom among some tribes of 
savages for the females to excite the males to war. This 
custom has its counterpart in civilized society ; for human 
nature, unrenewed by grace, is every where the same. But 
what lady who believes in the truth of the Christian religion, 
and obeys its peaceable, forbearing, and benevolent precepts, 
can think it becoming to imitate the conduct of the savage? 

I think I have shown that war generally originates in a love 
of glory, and the applause which infatuated mankind bestow 
on their destroyers. The remedy is obvious. Let men 
cease to idolize their oppressors. Let at least a part of the 
expense, which is now thrown away on military reviews and 
preparations for war, be expended in enlightening, civilizing 
and converting the world. Let mankind be more ready to 
honor their benefactors; to hurl from their pedestals the 
statues of robbers and murderers, and to place in their room 
the statues of legislators, agriculturalists, artists, and all who 
seek the good rather than the destruction of their race. Let 
the arts of poetry, painting, and music cease to be almost 
exclusively employed in exciting military ambition. Let the 
female sex distinguish between their benefactors and their 
oppressors. And finally, let the principles of the religion of 
the meek and benevolent Jesus prevail on earth, and it will 
be converted from an Aceldama to a Paradise. 


PHILANTHROPOS, 


kETTER OF SIR SIDNEY SMITH TO GENERAL PICHEGRU. 


“ The accusation against me, brought forward by your justice 
of the peace, was, that I was the enemy of the Republic. You 
know, General, that with military men, the weld enemy has 
merely a technical signification, without expressing the least 
character of hatred. You will readily admit this principle, the 
result of which is, that [ ought not to be persecuted for the injury 
I have been enabled to do, whilst I carried arms against you.” 
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This passage is copied by Miss Edgeworth in the volume 
en Practical Education, p. 423. Respecting which she ob- 
serves—“ Here the argument of two Generals—one of whom 
is pleading for his liberty, if not for his life, turns upon the 
meaning and construction of a single word.” The principle 
assumed by Sir Sidney Smith, as a prisoner of war in a state 
of confinement, was this, that, * with military men the word 
enemy bas merely a technical signification ;” and the inference 
is, that captives ought not to be treated with severity on 
account of the mischiefs they had done while bearing arms. 

“Merely a technical signification!” that is, “ military 
men” use the word “‘ enemy” in a sense peculiar to the art of 
war, not in the common acceptation of the term, implying ill 
will or hatred! Why then do rulers and military officers 
employ all the arts of eloquence, misrepresentation, reviling 
and falsehood, to inspire soldiers with the passions of hatred 
and revenge, ‘against their unoffending brethren of another 
state ? 

It is indeed true, in general, that at the commencement of 
a war, the soldiers of the different countries have no cause of 
hatred against each other, and they may be said to be ene- 
mies only in a “ technical” sense ;—that is, their respective 
governments have denominated them enemies to each other, 
and have required them to injure and destroy one another as 
though they were real enemies. 

Military men, when at war, accuse each other of hatred, 
injustice,-robbery and murder: Are these terms also used by 
them merely in a “ technical signification ?” They also boast 
of the plunder which they have acquired and of the number 
of men they have wounded or slain in battle. Is it only in a 
“technical” sense that men are distressed, wounded, or killed 
by each other in war? 

On a smaller scale, highwaymen and pirates imitate the 
atrocities of princes and watriors. Why not admit the plea 
in their behalf, that they are enemies merely in a “ technical” 
sense— a sense pertaining to the art of robbery, without “ the 
least character of hatred ¢” 

I have no wish to interrupt the progress of humane senti- 
ments in regard to the manner of treating captives ; but it is 
believed that future light will show, that the plea of Sir 
Sidney Smith was founded in a gross delusion. He probably 
supposed, like other military men, that the rulers of a nation 
have a right to wage war, whenever they fancy that it will be 
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for their interest to do so; that it is the duty of soldiers to 
obey the war mandates of their rulers, “ without asking the 
reason why,”—and that for the mischiefs they are “ enabled 
to do while carrying arms,” they are entitled to praise rather 
than blame. But it is a truth, that the wars of princes are as 
repugnant to the principles of moral justice, as the wars waged 
by Bucaniers; and it behoves those who engage in them 
seriously to inquire, whether their supposed “ technical” 
crimes will meet the approbation of him who has said— 
Thou shalt not kill—Thou shalt not steal. 


CHARACTERISTIC OF FANATICISM. 


“Tt is the peculiar characteristic of fanaticism to give a sanc- 
tion to any measure, however cruel and unjust, that tends to 
promote its own interests, which are supposed to be the same 
with those of the Deity ; and to which, consequently, all moral 
obligations ought to give place.””—Modern Europe, vol. iii. p. 204. 


The foregoing remark was made by Russell in closing his 
account of the character and exploits of Oliver Cromwell. 
He supposed that the fanaticism of Cromwell might lead him 
to regard the part he acted in the murder of Charles I. as one 
of the most praiseworthy deeds of his life. His account of 
fanaticism is as applicable to military fanaticism as to that of 
a religious nature. Both were united in Cromwell. But 
military men destitute of religious zeal have often displayed 
fanaticism as blind and pernicious as ever appeared in the 
Protector. If he exulted in the murder of Charles as a praise- 
worthy deed, how often have mere military fanatics exulted 
in victories, in which they had caused the murder of thou- 
sands of their brethren. With regard to military fanaticism it 
may in truth be said, that it“ gives a sanction to any meas- 
ure, however cruel and unjust, that tends to promote its own 
interests—which are supposed to be the same as those of the 
Deity, and to which consequently all moral obligations ought 
to give place.” It is difficult to conceive of any moral obli- 
gation which has not been supposed to be cancelled in the 
wars of nations. It is true that there has generally been some 
pretence of regard to the Deity, so far as to call on him for 
protection and aid in the work of devastation and violence. 
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But in the business of war, all his commands and prohibitions 
are wantonly violated. Indeed the whole business of war, 
from beginning to end, is a continued series of flagrant out- 
rages against the laws of rectitude and love. What but fanat- 
icism and delusion could lead Christian rulers to believe that, 
by declaring war, they can make it the duty of the people of 
one nation to hate, distress and destroy their brethren of 
another state, or that they have a right to settle their disputes 
by violence, and to sacrifice the lives of the innocent by 
hundreds of thousands, and subject millions to mourning and 
despair? And what but delusions of the blackest description 
could ever have made the work of rapine, devastation, and 
homicide the road to renown ! 


. 


DELUSIONS OF WILLIAM BEADLE. 


Witu1AM Beane was born in a little village near London. In 
1762 he came to this country. In 1772 he settled at Wethers- 
field in Connecticut, where he was regarded as an honest man 
and a fair dealer. In the time of the American Revolution, he 
lost much of his property by the depreciation of the paper cur- 
rency. The decay his pase rendered him melancholy ; 
and he formed the purpose of securing himself and his family from 
the evils of poverty by deeds of a horrible character. 

“On the morning of Dec. 11th 1782, he called up a female ser- . 
vant—gave her a note to Dr. Farnsworth, and told her to carry 
it, and wait till the physician was ready to come with her. After 
the servant had gone, on took an axe, ‘struck each of his children 
once, and his wife twice on the head; cut their throats quite 
across with a carving knife—and then shot himself through the 
head with a pistol. 

“I knew this family intimately. Mrs. Beadle possessed a 
very pleasing person, a fine mind, and delightful manners. The 
children were unusually lovely and promising. Beadle, in his 
writings, which were numerous, professed himself a Deist ; and 
declared that man was, in his opinion, a mere machine, unaccount- 
able for his actions, and incapable of either virtue or vice. 
The idea of a Revelation he rejected with contempt. Mrs. Bea- 
dle was thirty two years of age; and the eldest child about fifteen. 
Beadle was fifty two youre oft e. He doted upon his wife and 


children. His pride could not bear the thought of leaving them 
behind him without a fortune sufficient to give them undis- 
puted distinction in the world. 


Vol. Ill. No. 12, 2 
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“ Beadle, as I have observed, denied the existence of a Divine 
Revelation. Yet he placed a strong reliance upon dreams, as 
conveying direct indications of the will of God; so strong as to 
make them the directories of his own moral conduct in a case of 
tremendous magnitude. He appears by his writings, to have been 
long persuaded that he had a right to take the lives of his children, 
because they were his children; and therefore in his own view, 
his property, and to be disposed of according to his pleasure: i.e. 
as | suppose, in any manner, which he should judge conducive to 
their good. But he thought himself unwarranted to take away 
the life of his wife ; because, being the child of another person, 
she was not, in the same sense, his property, nor under his con- 
trol. This you will call a strange current of thought; but the 
manner in which he solved his scruples, was certainly not less 
strange. His wife, under the influence of very painful impres- 
sions from his extraordinary conduct, particularly from the fact, 
that he continually brought an axe, ok other instruments of death 
into his bed-chamber, dreamed frequently, and in a very disturbed 
manner. One morning she told him, that in her sleep, the pre- 
ceding night, she had seen her own corpse, and the corpses of her 
children, exposed in coffins in the street; that the sun shone on 
them for a long time; and that they were ultimately frozen. 
This dream made a deep impression on Beadle’s mind. In his 
writings he mentions it as having solved all his doubts; and asa 


direct revelation from Heaven, that it was lawful for him to put 
his wife, also, to death.” 


Abridged from Dr. Dwight’s Travels. 


Barbarous delusions! Horrible results! exclaims the read- 
er. But other delusions equally barbarous and other results 
far more horrible, have long stained the history of man, The 
authority of parents over their children is as absolute as any 
reasonable authority on earth. In the early stages of society, 
parental authority was the chief, if not the only authority 
which was then known; and if anterior to the existence of 
Princes, the patriarch of a family had no right to kill bis 
“children because they were fis children;” no such right 
could possibly be acquired by assuming the title and office of 
a King. The following propositions, however popular they 
may have been, are as abhorrent to the dictates of moral jus- 
tice and the gospel, as the opinions which led William Beadle 
to imbrue his hands in the blood of his children and his wife. 

1. That subjects are the property of their sovereign to be 
“ disposed of according to his pleasure.”—The tyrants of for- 
mer ages acted on this principle, in the numerous private 
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murders which they committed or commanded, as well as in 
the wars which they wantonly waged. 

2. That the sovereign of one country has a right to distress 
or kill the innocent subjects of another state, to enlarge his 
own dominions, to revenge the wrongs of another sovereign, 
or to acquire military renown. 

3. That it is consistent with the spirit of the gospel for 
Princes of different countries to settle their controversies by 
war, and expose the lives of their subjects in such barbarous 
conflicts. 

4. That rulers have a right to hire out their subjects as 
soldiers, and expose them to kill or be killed in the quarrels 
of other governments. 

5. That the subjects of different governments are mutually 
bound in duty to obey the unjust mandates of their respective 
sovereigns, when required to expose their own lives, and to 
shed each other’s blood in wars of ambition, avarice, or re- 
venge. 

Each of the foregoing propositions or opinions, is as really 
founded in delusion, as was the opinion of Beadle. This 
man’s doubts in regard to his right to take the life of his wife, 
were removed by her dreams ; and on no better ground than 
dreams, are founded the preceding opinions, which have con- 
verted this world into a vast slaughter-house, and filled it with 
crime and blood. 

If sovereigns, when involved in difficulty, would, like Bea- 
dle, merely murder their wives, their children, and themselves, 
instead of involving whole nations in the calamities of war, 
their conduct would less deserve the reprobation of their fel- 
low men. Compared with an Alexander or a Tamerlane, 
Beadle was a philanthropist. His principles were indeed 
false and pernicious to himself and his family ; their princi- 
ples and their ambition spread desolation and horror over 
whole provinces and empires. 


REVIEW OF LOVEWELL’S WAR WITH THE INDIANS. 


“Ir is curious enough,” says an English writer, “ that in 
proportion as wars are more ancient, men become more 
united in acknowledging their being unnecessary—that is, 
their folly and mischief. It is only by those which are near 
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us, with which our existing passions are in some measure 
allied, that we are apt to be deceived.” —The justice of these 
remarks will perhaps be more apparent from an impartial re- 
view of Mr. Hutchinson’s account of Captain Lovewell’s cele- 
brated exploits, in a war with the Indians—a war in which he 
lost his life, and acquired great applause. The account is 
short, comprehensive, and perspicuous; and it will afford 


round for important reflections. The facts are stated by 
{r. Hutchinson, as follows :— 


“ The government increased the premium for Indian scalps and 
captives to one hundred pounds. This encouraged John Love- 
well to raise a company of volunteers to go out upon an Indian 
hunting. January 5th he brought to Boston a captive and a 
scalp, both which he met with 40 miles beyond Winnepisiaukee* 
lake. Going out a second time, he discovered ten Indians round 
a fire, all asleep. He ordered part of his company to fire, who 
killed three ; the other seven, as they were rising up, were sent to 
rest again by the other party of the company reserved for that 

urpose. The ten scalps were brought to Boston the Sd of 
March. Emboldened by repeated success, he made a third at- 
tempt and went out with thirty-three men Upon the 8th of 
May, they discovered an Indian upon a point of land, which join- 
ed to a great pond or lake. They had some suspicion that he 
was set there to draw them into a snare, and that there must be 
many Indians near—and therefore laid down their packs that 
they might be ready for action; and then marched near two 
miles round the pond to come at the Indian they had seen. The 
fellow remained, although it was certain death to him, and when 
the English came within gun-shot, discharged his piece, which 
was loaded with beaver shot, and wounded Lovewell and one of 
his men, and then immediately fell himself and was scalped. His 
name ought to have been transmitted as well as that of M. Cur- 
tius, who jumped into the gulph or chasm upon less rational 
ground, to save his country. 

“ The Indians who lay concealed, seized all the English packs, 
and then waited their return, at a place convenient for their own 
purpose. One of the Indians being discovered, the rest, being 
about eighty, rose, yelled, and fired, and then run on with their 


hatchets with great fury. The English retreated to the pond to 
secure their rear, and although so uneqhal in numbers, continued 


five or six hours, till night came on. Captain Lovewell, his 
Lieutenant Farwell, and Ensign Robbins were soon mortally 


* In giving the name of this lake, as well as in the name of Lovewell, we 
have copied from Hutchinson. 
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wounded, and, with five more, were left dead on the spot. Six- 
teen escaped and returned unhurt, but were obliged to leave 
eight of their wounded companions in the woods, without pro- 
visions. ‘Their chaplain, Mr. Fry of Andover, was one who had 
behaved with great bravery, and scalped one Indian in the heat 
of the action, but perished himself for want of relief. One of the 
eight afterwards came into Berwick and another to Saco. This 
misfortune discouraged scalping parties. But Indians as well as 
English wished to be at peace.’ 


Hist. of Mass. Bay, Vol. Il. pp. 314, 315. 


These sanguinary exploits were performed in 1725. The 
premiums for Indian scalps were probably increased near the 
close of the preceding year. It is then less than a century 
since the government of Massachusetts could offer a large 
bounty for the scalps of their red brethren, and apparently 
with as little sense of wrong as the present government would 
offer a bounty for wolves’ heads. Their prepossessions in 
favor of war, and their hatred of their Indian brethren, bewil- 
dered their judgements, so that they called evil good ; and in- 
stead of displaying the Christian spirit of meekness, forbear- 
ance, and forgiveness, they offered enormous premiums for 
scalps, to induce the enterprising to form “ hunting parties,” 
to destroy human beings—the natives of the country. The 
delusion which then prevailed, in respect to the right of de- 
stroying the Indians, was really more horrible in its effects, 
than the delusion which destroyed a considefable number for 
supposed witchcraft. It was so general and so powerful, that 
candor obliges us to believe, that many good men thought 
they were doing God service in offering such bounties for 
scalps, and others, in murdering and scalping the poor Indians 
for the sake of those premiums. One of the heroes in Love- 
well’s fight, lived to upwards of 100 years of age; and from 
personal acquaintance, I believe him to have been a good 
man. But in conversing with old men of a former genera- 
tion, 1 have repeatedly been shocked with their narratives ; 
and most of all at the apparent pleasure with which they 
could narrate their exploits in hunting and killing Indians. 

Scalping has now fallen into disrepute, as a savage business ; 
and the Legislature of this state would reject with horror a 
motion for offering a bounty on Indian scalps, in time of war. 
But it ought to be understood that scalping the dead is one of 
the smaller evils practised in war, when compared with taking 
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human life. People of this age relinquish the less evils as 
savage, and still retain the greater as honorable. The gov- 
ernment of our country has done offering a bounty for scalps. 
And I hope they have done hiring men for “Indian hunting !” 

How do the ministers of religion regard, at the present day, 
the conduct of the chaplain in Lovewell’s fight? Does he ap- 
pear to advantage in the narrative? Did he acta part be- 
coming a disciple and minister of him who gave his own life 
as a ransom for sinners? It is true that the chaplain lost his 
life ; but did he lay it down to save his enemies? Was it not 
rather to obtain the proffered bounty for Indian scalps ? 

This article has not been introduced to stigmatize our de- 
ceased ancestors, but to admonish their posterity. Our an- 
cestors practised war according to the light, or rather the 
darkness, of the age in which they lived. Much of their con- 
duct is a subject of deep regret to enlightened men of the 
present time. Let the lovers of war of this age beware lest 
succeeding generations should find occasion to blush on read- 
ing the history of the United States for the nineteenth century. 
Let not our annals be any more stained with the blood of our 
red brethren, nor with boastings of deeds more savage than 
scalping the dead. ‘Too many such deeds and such boastings 
are already on record ; and men of blood—the * mighty hunt- 
ers” and murderers of their species, will not always be regard- 
ed as the glory of this nation, 


RELIGIOUS PIRATES. 


Ro trv in his Ancient ee ee the following account :— 
ai 


After the taking of Veii, which been besieged ten years by 
the Romans, they sent a golden cup to Delphos. The deputies 
who carried the present were taken by the pirates of Lipara and 
carried into that island. It was the custom of these pirates to 
divide all the prizes as common stock. But in this case ‘Timasi- 
theus, their chief, full of regard for the envoys, the sacred gift 
they carried, the motive of their offering, and more for the god 
for whom it was designed, inspired the*multitude with the same 
sentiments of respect for religion, and convoyed the deputies with 
a good squadron to Delphos, and brought them back in the same 
manner. ‘The Romans were so affected with this noble conduct, 
that, by a decree of the senate, they rewarded this chief with 
great presents ; and fifty years afterwards, when they took Li- 
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para from the Carthaginians, they exempted all the descendants 
of Timasitheus froin the tribute imposed on the other inhabitants 
of the island. Book xi. 


Timasitheus and his associates are not the only pirates who 
have displayed a regard to religion and to the God or gods 
which they had been taught to acknowledge. Christian pi- 
rates, as well as Pagan pirates, have often done the same. It 
would perhaps be difficult to persuade Christians of the pres- 
ent day,"that there was ever a pirate who was a pious or good 
man. But why so uncharitable? Has there never been a 
war-maker, who was a good man? And in what respects are 
the usual occupations of war-makers less unjust, or less incon- 
sistent with the principles of benevolence, than those of pi- 
rates? For a long time prior to Timasitheus it was the policy 
of governments and of nations to extol military robbery and 
manslaughter, as the most glorious of all employments. By 
such work many individuals had raised themselves from the 
rank of common pirates, robbers, or assassins, to that of 
kings ; and then continued their work of rapine and murder 
under the pretext of royal authority. How Timasitheus ob- 
tained his rank or power as Chief Magistrate among the pi- 
rates of Lipara, we are not informed; but we may presume 
it was by means as just as those by which crowns and thrones 
were usually obtained by conquerors. ‘The wars of Alexan- 
der the Great, of Cesar, of Tamerlane, of Frederic the 
Great, of Louis XIV, of Edward Ill, or Charles V, of Eng- 
land;—and most of the wars of. more modern times, have 
been as perfectly abhorrent in the eyes of enlightened men, 
as the wars of pirates. Timasitheus had as good a right to 
authorize maritime robbery asa King of England, of France, 
or of Spain, or as the government of the United States. If 
then in this supposed enlightened age there have been any 
good men so deluded by the prejudices of education, as to 
think they had a right to practise or to authorize maritime rob- 
bery and manslaughter, why should we doubt the piety and 
goodness of ‘Timasitheus and his adherents? 

May we not then expect that a day is approaching, when it 
will be as difficult for Christians to believe, that any good man 
was ever so deluded as to engage in wars of avarice, ambition 
or revenge, as it now is to believe, that good men have been 
engaged in piracy or highway robbery ? 
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JUST SENTIMENTS FROM A THANKSGIVING SERMON, 


Amone the many other incentives to gratitude and praise, 
with which we are furnished, it must not be forgotten, that 
national tranquillity and peace are still our favoured portion. 
And blessed be God, a deep and solemn persuasion of the 
guilt, as well as misery of war, has found its way to many a 
philanthropic mind. Multitudes, in different parts of christen- 
dom, are at length convinced, and prepared openly to avow 
the conviction, that war is repugnant to the spirit of the gos- 
pel. Numerous associations are,-accordingly, formed and 
forming, for its abolition. And why, my brethren, should not 
we hail these associations, as the harbingers of good to our 
kind?) Why should not we pray for the smiles of Heaven to 
attend them? Why should not we consider it an act of pru- 
dence and duty to give them all the encouragement and aid 
in our power? 

To guard against repeated scarceness of bread, or to pre- 
vent the return of wasting sickness, we should spare no pains; 
we should grudge no expense, we should withhold no sacri- 
fice. A single year of famine or pestilence would excite uni- 
versal alarm, and call forth our utmost efforts to escape their 
baneful influence, intimetocome. And shall we, after being con- 
versant withan age of uninterrupted carnage and blood-shed; af- 
ter surviving thousands, yes, tens of thousands, perhaps millions 
of slaughtered victims, who, but for this, had still lived to en- 
joy the comforts and discharge the duties of domestic and 
social life ;—after witnessing the agonizing groans and hope- 
less tears of their wives, their parents, their children, as they 
descended “ with sorrow to the grave,” can we satisfy our- 
selves, without once attempting to stop the sword from de- 
vouring forever ? 

Let none imagine that such attempts would be unavailing. 
Their utility and importance are alike demonstrable by analo- 
gy. Much of the plenty, in wiich we, this day, rejoice, may 
be fairly traced to the increased acttvity and vigilance, which 
have been gradually prompted by the patriotic and scientific 
friends of agriculture. The ground, more carefully tilled, and 
more bountifully sown, has “ received blessing from God,” 
and an almost unexampled abundance is the consequence. 
So, too, by the blessing of God, on the various and combined 
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endeavours employed to remove their predisposing causes, 
and to apply their natural antidotes or remedies, many mala- 
dies, which heretofore assumed a tremendous aspect, and 
carried dismay and death in their train, are either banished 
from the catalogue of human woes, or rendered comparatively 
harmless. Let, then, the same solicitude be felt, and let the 
same individual and united industry be exerted to discover 
and cure the malignity, to obstruct and disgrace the indulgence, 
to mitigate and preclude the murderous effects of the inordi- 
nate passions and lusts, “ whence war and fightings come,”— 
and, by parity of reason, the adorable Sovereign of the world, 
who “ is not the author of confusion, but of peace,” will make 
that solicitude and industry instrumental of hastening the pre- 
dicted era, when “ nation shall not lift up sword against na- 
tion, nor learn war any more.” 

We all agree to pronounce it absurd, and even impious, to 
pray for fruitful seasons, whilst we neglect to plant and culti- 
vate our fields,—or, for continued health, whilst we voluntarily 
expose ourselves to infectious disease.—And is it not equally 
absurd and impious to pray for peace, whilst we take no mea- 
sures to insure and prolong it? “Consider what I say, and 
the Lord give you understanding in all things.” 


PROCLAMATIONS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Tr has long been a custom in the New England States, to ob- 
serve annually a day of public fasting and prayer, and also a day 
of public thanksgiving. ‘The days appointed for these purposes 
are notified by proclamations from the several Governors. ‘These 
proclamations generally, and perhaps invariably, mention Peace 
as one of the greatest blessings. In time of war, the people are 
called on to pray that the calamities of war may be brought to an 
end, and that the blessings of peace may soon be restored. In 
time of peace, the people are exhorted to give thanks’ fur this fa- 
vor, to pray for its continuance in our-land ; also that the bless- 
ing may be extended to every people, and that the time may come 
when “ the nations shall Leann war no more.” 

It may now be asked, what is the meaning of such proclama- 
tions, and of the prayers and thanksgivings thus recommended ? 
Is the whole a odltenn farce—a mockery of God—an insult to the 
Almighty? If nut, such proclamations, prayers, and thanksgiv- 
ings, accord with the objects of Peace Societies. They tend to 
excite and cherish a love of peace and an abhorrence of war. 
ee also tend to encourage such means and exertions as may 
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be adapted to insure to the world the blessings of universal and 
uninterrupted peace. ; 

Why then should not all our rulers, all the ministers of religion, 
and all the people of every denomination, unite with Peace ~oci- 
eties, in direct exertions to bring war into disrepute, and to culti- 
vate in the minds of men the spirit of love and peace? Why, in- 
stead of these exertions, should. so much be annually done, in va- 
rious forms, and at great expense, to sustain the popularity of the 
most barbarous of all customs, and to render the most atrocious 
crimes glorious in the eyes of men? Why, alas! should so much 
be done to defeat our own prayers, and to display our insincerity, 
or our blindness to the view of the universe ? 

In the late “ Proclamation for a day of Humiuration, Fastine, 
AnD Prayer,” by the Governor of this State, “ the ministers and 
people of all religious denominations,” are desired to offer “ fer- 
vent prayers” to God—“ That he would favor the means of use- 
ful knowledge and true religion, and make the ministers of the 
gospel instrumental in promoting peace and good will among 
men—That we may continue to enjoy the blessings of peace.” 

If these sentiments are worthy to be uttered by the Chief 
Magistrate of this Commonwealth, and to be addressed to God in 
prayer; they are worthy to be reduced to practice by the Goy- 
ernor, and by all the people of this land. We hope in particular, 
that the “ ministers of the gospel” will endeavor to be “ instru- 
mental in promoting peace and — will among men.” One of 
two things is certain—we should either discontinue the practice 
of praying for peace, or cease to cherish and applaud the spirit 
as practice of war. ‘Lhis idea may be enforced by the following 
story ;— 

: a certain country partially civilized, the parents were in the 
habit of exhorting their children twice in every year, to unite in 
thanksgiving to God for his mercy in saving them from the evils 
of boxing and duelling, and in fervent prayer for a continuance of 
so great a favor. In the intervals between these seasons of de- 
votion, the same parents sent their children to school, to learn to 
use their fists and their pistols with dexterity and effect. They also 
employed various means for eee the idea on the minds of 
their sons, that *‘ the greatest of all glories” was to be obtained 


by bravery and success in — and duelling—in bruising, 
0 


maiming, or killing their brethren, for the adjustment of differ- 
ences which might happen to occur. . 

Now what shall be said of the policy and consistency of these 
parents? In the meantime, let it be remembered, that “fighting 
with fists or with pistols, for the decision of controversies, is as 
just and necessary, and as worthy of praise, as fighting with mus- 

ets and cannon. 





Indian Gratitude. 


INDIAN GRATITUDE. 


Nor many years after the county of Litchfield began to be 
settled by the English, a stranger Indian came one day into an 
inn, in the town of Litchfield, in the dusk of the evening, and 
requested the hostess to furnish him with some drink and a sup- 
per. At the same time he observed, that he could pay for neither, 
as he had had no success in hunting; but promised payment as 
soon as he should meet with better fortune. ‘Ihe hostess refused 
him both the drink and supper; called him a lazy, drunken, good- 
for-nothing fellow ; and told him that. she did not work so hard, 
herself, to throw away her earnings upon such creatures as he 
was, A man who sat by, and observed that the Indian, then 
turning about to leave so inhospitable a place, showed by his 
countenance, that he was suffering very severely from want and 
weariness, directed the hostess to supply him with what he wish- 
ed, and engaged to pay the bill himself. She did so. When the 
Indian had finished his supper, he turned to his benefactor, thank- 
ed him, and assured him, that he should remember his kindness, 
and whenever he was able, would faithfully recompense it. For 
the present he observed, he could only reward him with a story ; 
which, if the hostess would give him leave, he wished to tell. The 
hostess, whose complacency had been recalled by the prospect of 
payment, consented. ‘The Indian, addressing himself to his bene- 
factor, said, “I suppose you read the Bible.” ‘The man assented. 
** Well,”’ said the indian, “ the Bible say, God made the world ; 
and then he took him, and looked on him, and say, ‘It’s all very 
good.’ Then he made light; and took him, and looked on him, 
and say, ‘It’s all very good.’ Then he made dry land and wa- 
ter, and sun and moon, and grass and trees; and took him, and 
looked on him, and say, ¢ It’s all very good.’ ‘Then he made beasts, 
and birds, and fishes; and took him, and looked on him, and say, 
‘It’s all very good.” Then he made man; and tock him, and 
looked on him, and say, ‘ It’s all very good.” Then he made wo- 
man, and took him, and looked on him, and he no dare say one 
such word.” ‘The Indian having tuld his story withdrew. 

Some years after, the man, who had befriended him, had occa- 
sion to go some distance into the wilderness between Litchfield, 
then a frontier settlement, and any, where he was taken pris- 
oner by an Indian scout, and ca to Canada. When he ar- 
rived at the principal settlement of the tribe, on the southern 
border of the St. Lawrence, it was coer by some of the cap- 
tors, that he should be put to death. During the consultation, an 
old Indian woman demanded, that he should be given up to her, 
that she might adopt him in the place of a son whom she had lost 
in the war. He was accordingly given toher ; and lived through 
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the succeeding winter in her family, experiencing the customary 
effects of savage hospitality. ‘The following summer, as he was 
at work in the forest alone, an unknown Indian came up to him, 
and asked him to meet him at a place, which he pointed out, upon 
a given day. ‘The prisoner agreed to the proposal ; but not with- 
out some eeaens that mischief was intended him. During 
the interval these apprehensions increased to such a degree, as 
to dissuade him effectually, from fulfilling his engagement. Soon 
after, the same Indian found him -at his work again, and very 
gravely reproved him for not performing his promise. ‘Ihe man 
apologized, awkwardly enough, but in the best manner in his 
power. ‘The Indian told him that he should be satisfied, if he 
would meet him at the same place on a future day; which he 
named. ‘The man promised to meet him, and fulfilled his prom- 
ise. When he arrived at the spot, he found the Indian provided 
with two muskets, ammunition for them, and two knapsacks. 
The Indian ordered him to take one of each, and follow him. 
The direction of their march was to the south. The man fol- 
lowed, without the least knowledge of what he was to do, or 
whither he was going ; but concluded, that, if the Indian intend- 
ed-him harm, he would have despatched him at the beginning, and 
that at the worst, he was as safe where he was, as he could be in 
any other place. Within a short time, therefore, his fears sub- 
sided ; although the Indian observed a profound and mysterious 
silence concerning the object of the expedition. In the day time 
they shot such game, as came in their way, and at night kindled 
a fre, by which they slept. After a tedious journey of many 
days, they came one inorning to the top of an eminence, present- 
ing a prospect of a cultivated country, in which was a number of 
houses. ‘Ihe Indian asked his companion whether he knew the 
ground. He replied eagerly that it was Litchfield. His guide 
then, after reminding him, that he had so many years before re- 
lieved the wants of a famishing Indian, at an inn in that town, 
subjoined, “ 1 that Indian; now I pay you; go home.” Having 
said this, he bade him adieu; and the man joyfully returned to 
his own house. Dwight’s Travels, Vol. I. p. 113. 


JOURNAL OF THE SOCIEm® OF CHRISTIAN MORALS. 


We have received several numbers af this interesting Journal, 
and among the various objects, which attract the attention of the 
zealous members of the society, we are pleased to find the cogni- 
zance taken of Peace Societies, and the information which is dif- 
fused, by giving a history of their growth and of their labors. 

In the number for May, 1822, there is a communication on this 
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subject from M. Coquerel, which may be fairly presumed to give 
us an earnest of the feelings of the Society, in relation to these 
increasing institutions. 

He remarks, that, “ within a few years, a great number of men, 
zealous for the public good, in England and in the United States, 
have conceived the design of realizing a project, which has so 
long been numbered among the dreams of that: philanthropy, 
which is so respectable even in its illusions. Associations, en- 
titled Societies for the establishment of universal and permanent 
Peace, have recently been formed in England and in the United 
States, and their labors cannot fail to interest a society, which 
has for its object the application of the principles of Christian 
morals to the social relations. ‘The founders of these Societies, 
chose for their formation, the moment when Europe began to en- 
joy an interval of repose, after long and bloody wars. They 
thought to profit by the first moments of calm, to present to man- 
kind a picture of the evils of war, while its ravages were yet 
present to their recollections, It must be acknowledged, in gen- 
eral, that the Peace Societies have given a very judicious direction 
to their labors. Their regulations are drawn up with wisdom 
and prudence. They are not chargeable with the fault of suppos- 
ing that their project is easy of execution. ‘They conceal neither 
the greatness of their attempt, nor the paucity of their means. 
They well know that the passions inseparable from human na- 
ture are opposed to their pacific views. ‘They have resolved 
therefore, to rest principally upon Christianity, and the duties of 
charity which it prescribes. It seems to me, in a word, that they 
view the great object of universal peace, much more as a question 
of religion and conscience, than one of natural and political right. 
‘This course is unquestionably the best to follow, in a project of 
such a kind.” 

M. Coquerel proceeds to mention the Peace Societies that 
have come to his knowledge, and to give a history of their origin 
and their proceedings ; and concludes with the following eloquent 
testimony to the excellence of their designs, and their encourag- 
ing prospects, 

“In tine, the labors of Peace Societies, which have taken a 
great range, are worthy of the interest and encouragement of all 
philanthropists. Their design is vast and delightful. All great 
and beneficent enterprises have commenced by the individual ef- 
forts of a very small number of men, filled with religious zeal, 
who despaired not of the cause of humanity. How far removed 
from the feeble hope, with which the English and American 
Quakers, nearly a century since, sought the abolition of slavery, 
is the certainty we now feel that all people are agreeing to pro- 
scribe so detestable a traffic! The Peace Sucicties do not stop 
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to consider and examine all that can be said concerning the difli- 
culty of their project, and the vastness of their design; they do 
not stop to combat the pernicious effect of ridicule, by which it 
has been attempted to impede their progress; they constantly 
proceed forward ; and since it is a question of morals and benefi- 
cence, the system is admirable. We are never weary of contem- 
plating the progress of that philanthropy, which, in pursuit of its 
designs, is always advancing, without being checked by the ob- 
stacles that are to be surmounted, and the prejudices that are to 
be overcome. Such is the courage of virtue. Let it not then be 
said that ours is solely a period af philosophy, and of light diffus- 
ed by science ; posterity will regard it yet more on account of 
the spirit of philanthropy, which, by its union with Christian mo- 
rality, begins to extend itself to the men of our times, and the 

rogress of which will be the real measure of the progress of civi- 
ization.” 

At the meeting of the 8th April, 1822, Mr. Joseph Price, in be- 
half of the Peace Society of London, presented its fifth annual 
report, in which is expressed the satisfaction experienced by that 
society in the formation of the Society of Christian Morals, and a 
disposition to form such a relation as would promote the mutual 
objects of the Societies. “ Although,” says M. Albert Roux, one 
of the Secretaries of the Society a Christian Morals, “ the aim of 


the Peace Society is aan and that of ours embraces a plan 


more vast, yet we shall undoubtedly esteem ourselves happy, if 
any efforts on our part can contribute to destroy the Moloch of 
war. 

Mr. Price presented with his communication an edition of the 
tracts of the Peace Society of London, in behalf of the Society ; 
of which tracts he had procured a faithful translation. 

Such in substance are the communications and the prospects of 
united co-operation between these two societies. And we think 
it may fairly be predicted, that such a benevolent intercourse be- 
tween societies, embracing so many men of distinction and influ- 
ence in two great neighboring countries, cannot fail to produce 
mutual good will, and to effect something for the cause of peace 
in nations between which war has so often and so long existed. 


FIRST REPORT OF THE WARWICK BRANCH OF M. P. 5S. 


Tuts Report was made Dec. 1, 1823, but iswas not received till it was too 
Jate for our last Number. But we think the importance of the following pas- 
sages will justify us in giving them a place in the Friend of Peace, even at 4 
late period. 


Ir must be gratifying to the friends of humanity, to know of 
the extension of pacific principles, and of the increase of Peace 
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Societies ; and it does appear, from the aspect of things at the 
present period, that the war spirit is on the decline. ‘Lhe con- 
test now exhibiting in Europe does not. seem tobe carried on 
with so much sanguinary zeal, as has marked the late wars in 
that part of the world, meither do the neighboring nations dis- 
cover so great a disposition to give aid in such conflicts as in for- 
mer times. It also augur$ favorable to the cause of humanity, 
that mankind are so generally we their attention to making 
improvements in the arts and embellishments of civilized life ; 
this indicates, that mankind begin to learn there is more glory 
and happiness in employing their labor and treasure in promot- 
ing the good, instead of the destruction of their fellow men. ‘The 
operations of our Society the past year, have been very limited, 
the greater part of our funds having been expended in purchasing 
peace publications fur ourselves, as we have deemed it a matter 
of importance to get light ourselves, before we contribute towards 
enlightening others. 

‘The progress of great reformations is always slow; let us, 
therefore, not be discouraged ; for if We do not, Posterity will, 
reap in due season if we faint not. As the friends of peace, we 
have no other aim, or higher ambition, than to be the humble in- 
struments, in advancing the cause of truth and righteousness, 
which is no other, than te cause of him, who came not to destroy 
men’s lives, but to save them. 

This Branch of the Peace Society consists of thirty-four mem- 
bers, and the subscriptions for the past year amount to twenty 
seven dollars ; twenty-three of which have been applied in the 
purchase of peace numbers &c. of the parent Society. One copy 
of each publication is deposited with the Librarian, that they 
may be referred to, by the members at any time. One set of the 
numbers, from one to thirty inclusive, and twenty-four copies of 
the “Solemn Review,” are reserved and kept as a circulating 
library, returnable at short periods, and subject to be drawn out 
by members of the Society, and other persons, at the discretion 
of the Librarian. 

Twenty-eight copies of the “Friend of Peace,” and twelve 
copies of “ Quincy’s Address,” and forty-two copies of the Sev- 
enth Annual Report, together with several numbers of the “ Solemn 
Review,” have been distributed into various parts of the country, 
addressed to such persons, as were supposed to be best calculated 
to promote the interest of the cause we wish to support. 


PRESERVED SMITH, Jun. 
ASHBEL WARD, : 
JONATHAN BLAKE, Jun. Committee. 
WILLIAM COBB, 

Dee. 1st, 1823. 
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Officers elected for the ensuing year, are 


Rev. P. SMITH, Jun. Presipenr. 
JUSTUS RUSSELL, Esq. Vice Presipent 
AMOS TAYLOR, Secrerary. 

WM. COBB, Treasurer and Lisfarian. 


N. B. The society set apart the evening of 'Tuunspay, the 
25th inst. for the celebration of their first anniversary, and in 
commemoration of the advent of the Prince of Peace, whose 
ren te and examples are calculated to awaken reflections con- 
genial to the diffusion of pacific principles. The meeting-house 
was illuminated, and the exercises commenced with appropriate 
music. An address was delivered by the President of the Soci- 
ety, which was admirably calculated to illustrate and enforce the 
principles, we are endeavouring to disseminate. The visible 
effects resulting from the celebration of this anniversary, are flat- 
tering to the friends of peace; and we would most respectfully 
suggest the propriety of this practice in all Branch Societies. 

AMOS TAYLOR, Secrerary. 
Dec. 30th, 1823. 


Ir is believed that the practice of observing Christmas as a 
day for promoting the cause Se might be adopted with 
great advantage, not only by Peace Societies, but by every 
denomination of Christians. 

The plan too, adopted by the Warwick Society, of forming 
a kind of Circulating Library of Peace Publications, might be 
extended to every town in the state with little expense and 
great advantage. Enpiror. 


APEGA-—-THE INFERNAL MACHINE. 


Nasis, the tyrant of Sparta, “invented a machine which may 
be called an infernal one, representing a woman magnificently 
dressed, and exactly resembling his wife. Every time that he 
sent for any person to extort money from him, he would first de- 
clare in the kindest and most gentle terms the danger to which 
the whole country, and Sparta in particular, was exposed—the 
number of foreigners he was obliged to keep in pay—the great 
sums he expended for the worship of the, gods and for the good of 
the public. In case the person addressed was anatase upon by 
his words, he proceeded. no further ; but if he was refractory, and 
refused to give him money, he would say, ‘ probably the talent of 
persuasion is net mine, but I hope Apega will have some effect 
upon you.’—Apega was his wife. He no sooner had uttered these 
words, but his machine appeared. The hands, the arms, and 
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breast of this machine were stuck with sharp iron points conceal - 
ed under her clothes. The pretended Apega embraced the un- 
happy wretch, folded him in her arms, clasped him to her bosom, 
whilst he vented the most lamentable cries. The machine was 
made to perform these several motions by secret springs. In this 
manner did the tyrant put many to death, from whom he could 
not otherwise extort the sums he demanded.” 
Rollin's Ancient History, Book XVIT. Sect. vii. 


Ir may be proper to ask, Is there any thing to be found in 
Christian States analogous to this infernal machine? Is there any 
mode of extorting money and distressing men, equally unjust an 
cruel? Yes; the war policy is an Apega, as unjust and cruel in 
its embraces, as the one invented by the Spartan tyrant. For 
purposes of avarice or ambition, the war policy often embraces at 
once, myriads of innocent men, and subjects them to misery or 
death ; but the machine of Nabis embraced and destroyed but one 
at a time. 

After giving his account of the Apega, Rollin asks, “ Would one 
believe that aman could be so completely wicked as to contrive, 
in cold blood, such a machine ?—It is astonishing,” he adds, “ that 
in such a city as Sparta, so horrid a monster should be suffered 
to live one day.” With equal propriety I may ask, “ Would one 


believe that a man.could be so completely wicked as to contrive, 
in cold blood,’ a plan for involving two nations in a war, by 
which hundreds of thousands of men must — suffer the 


ins of death, and millions be made wretched ? [s such a man a 
ess “horrid monster,” than the inventor of the Apega? Yet 
such monsters have not only been suffered to live, but have been 
praised according to the mischiefs they have done to their fellow 
men. Praised! yes, praised for spreading havoc, desolation, and 
wo, over whole provinces and countries—causing the untimely 
destruction of millions of human beings! Such too are the men 
whom professed Christians have “delighted to honor.” 

Another question occurs. Has any thing ever appeared in fe- 
males, which could justify Nabis in giving the name of his wife 
A to his infernal machine ? 

rom unfeigned regard to the fair, I shall leave this question 
to be answered by those distinguished ladies, who are so regard- 
less of all the miseries which have been brought on both sexes by 
the feats of military men—and who are so enamoured with the 
habiliments and decorations of the warrior, that they can prefer 
the professional butchers of their own species, to all other men. 


FEMALE WRITERS ON WAR AND PEACE. 


In the article in the preceding pages of this Number, on the 
“Influence of Females, in respect to ‘War,” the writer says, 
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“ Notwithstanding the mildness of the female sex, and their incli- 
nation to sympathy and pity, not one female writer of any emi- 
nence, that I recollect, has ever employed her pen in favor of peace, 
though many have busied themselves in exciting a love for mili- 
tary glory.’ 

Philanthropos, the author of this remark, probably did not then “re- 
collect,” if he had seen, what has been written on this interesting 
subject, by Mrs. Hamilton, Mrs. Barbauld, Mrs. Cappe, and Mrs. 
Schimmelpeninck. These are writers of no ordinary “ eminence.” 
They may not have written lung essays on war, but each of them 
has written some things on this barbarous practice, which would 
do honor to any writer, whether male or female. 

The example of these English ladies is worthy of imitation in 
our own country; and we cannot but wee a hope that more 
than one or two female writers in New ee will afford the 
aid of their pens in promoting a cause on which the happiness of 
both sexes so much depends. No subject can be more worthy of 
their attention; and in no cause could their influence be more 
beneficially exerted. 

Within a few weeks an article appeared in the Salem Gazette, 
entitled “ The Ricaree Indians,” which we have reason to believe 
was written bya lady. It was cee copied into several 
other papers ; for it evinced powers of mind and talents for com- 


sition, worthy of being employed in the cause of christian phi- 


anthropy. ‘The object was good, the sentiments judicious, and 
the reproofs seasonable. Communications from such a writer, 
for the Friend of Peace, would be gratefully received. With 
pleasure we insert the following lines of poetry, being assured 
that they were written by a lady. 


THB INDIAN. 
By a Lady. 

To Andes’ top with rapid flight 
Imagination flew, 

And from the cloud-encircled height, 
The vivid scenes she drew. 

Back on the past she glanced her eye, 
When deep, and dark, and drear, 

The forest frowned, and savage cries, 
Rolled on the afflicted ear. 

In fearless grandeur, nature’s child, 
The matchless Indian there, 

Dash'd thro’ the fields and «woodlands wild, 
Free as his native air. 

But bark! what sounds arrest the soul ! 
War, havoc, death, and wo, 

Swift floods of Desolation roll, 
Where is the Indian now ? 

“ Destruction’s volumn’d flames arise,” 
Despair comes hurrying on ; 

The wife, the child, the husband dies, 
The shelter--all are gone ! 
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And does the Christian throw the brand, 
And speed the death-bolt too? 
O’er fallen grandeur does he stand, 
And strike the deadly blow ? 
No! name it not ;—for Bethlehem’s star 
Ne’er sheds its splendor, where 
The horrid work of savage war 
Brings ruin and despair. 
‘Twas av’rice fir’d the Indian’s home, 
And bade the life-stream flow ; 
*Twas av'rice bade the Indian roam, 
In soul-subduing wo! 
Conceal the past, ‘tis dreadful all, 
Guilt, ruin, and despair! ~ 
Before high heaven adoring fall, 
For God and love are there. 
From broad Arkansas to the botind 
Of loud Ontario's shore, 
Extending wide, above, around, 
Is felt the Almighty power, 
Of God's own hand. The Saviour’s lové 
Flows wide, and deep, and clear, 
All wounds are healed, all woes removed, 
No wars, no murder here. 
The Indian, noble, gen’rous, free, 
Feels newborn. virtues rise, 
Bends to his God th’ adoring knee, 
And claims his kindred skies ; 
From murder, now abhorrent, turn, 
New energies inspire ! 
With love divine his bosom burns, 
To heaven his hopes aspire. 
Mild as the saints in bliss he moves ; 
Behold that eye of fire! 
How chastened by the God he loves ; 
Now where’s its vengeful ire? 
Oh, there is balm in Gilead then, 
A blest Physician there, 
The red man loves—is now redeemed, 
From death and from despair. 





NOBLE EXAMPLE OF THE EARL OF ARUNDEL. 


Hewny I. of England assigned his crown to his daughter Ma- 
tilda and her infant son Henry. But Stephen, a nephew of the 
King, obtained the prize. During his reign, Matilda attempted 
to acquire what she deemed her right. This occasioned a long 
and distressing civil war. She was unsuccessful; but her son 
Henry afterward revived the contest. 

“Near Wallingford, Stephen and Henry were preparing for 
battle, and the kingdom was again threatened with all.the hor- 
rors of a civil war, when the prudent counsels of the Earl of 
Arundel averted the impending storm.—He represented to the 
King the miseries to which the kingdom must again be exposed 
by the contest. He insisted that it would be more suitable to the 
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character of Christians, to try to accommodate matters by treaty, 
than to revive the misfortunes of their bleeding country by re- 
newing the war; and, in fine, that it was inconsistent with rea- 
son, that a whole nation should suffer the greatest calamities on 
account of a dispute between two princes, whose aim was to 
gratify their own ambition, rather than to procure the happiness 
of the people.” Bigland, Vol. I. pp. 131, 132. 


Mr. Bigland says, these “ arguments ought to be transmitted 
to posterity in letters of gold.” They produced the intended ef- 
fect. A truce was agreed on, and a treaty of peace ensued. Ste- 
apa was to hold the crown during his life, and Henry was to be 

is successor. ‘Thus, by the timely remonstrance of one consid- 
erate man, England was saved from dire calamities. The rea- 
soning of the Earl is applicable in every case of proposed war 
between Christians ; and in all cases it may justly be said, “ that 
it is inconsistent with reason that a whole nation,” or two whole 
nations, “ should suffer the greatest calamities on account of a dis- 
pute between two Princes,” or two governments, *‘ whose aim is 
to gratify their own ambition, rather than to procure the happi- 
ness of the people.” 

The historian suspects that Stephen was induced to comply 
with the advice of the Earl through fear of “being deserted,” if 
he should refuse. He might justly fear this; for it would have 
been the duty of the Karl to desert him, had the King persisted in 
his design of deciding the quarrel by war and bloodshed. 

We have copied this account with a desire that the example of 
the Earl may Ge imitated by men of rank and influence on every 
similar occasion, or whenever two parties or two nations are about 
to engage in the work of murder, to settle a political controversy. 
This one intrepid act of the earl of Arundel, is worthy of more 
praise than all the sanguinary exploits of warmakers from Nebu- 
chadnezzar down to Napoleon. 


EXPENDITURES OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 26 YEARS. 


Civil List $14,941,000) Militar department 97,629,000 

Foreign intercourse 10,678,000, Naval department 47,818,000 

Miscellaneous civil 9,910,000 sie “ins 

Barbary Powers 2,405,000) Military a a- 

dudien department 1,338,000 al seis $145,447,000 

All other expenses $9,272,000 

$39,272,000 ; 
Excess of Milita- 

ry and Naval 


: $ 106,175,000 


The foregoing items have been copied from Worcester’s “Ele- 
ments of Geography, Stereotype edition, p. 190.” ‘The 26 years 
énded March 1815. We have not the means for giving a similar 
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view of the expenditures for the last nine years. If to the sum 
of $145,447,000 we could subjoin a correct estimate of the ex- 
penses, in time and money, for training the militia in the several 
states, during the 26 years for which the table is formed, it would 
probably swell the amount te nearly rwo HUNDRED MILLIONS OF 
pottans. But without this addition it may be seen that more than 
three fourths of all the expenditures of our government for the 
term mentioned, were appropriated: to the purposes of war and 
the science of mischief! be aps, however, there is not another 
overnment in Christendum, whose expenditures for the same ob- 
jects have been less in proportion than those of the United States. 
To the enlightened philanthropist it must be a subject of mel- 
ancholy reflection and deep regret, that such enormous sums of 
money are annually expended by the nations of Christendom, in 
support of the most barbarous policy with which the human family 
was ever oppressed. What intelligent man can doubt for a mo- 
ment, that a hundredth part of these annual expenditures, if hon- 
estly and wisely appropriated in support of a pacific policy, would 
be sufficient to secure to every christian nation the blessings of 
uninterrupted peace? Shall then no exertions be made to o 
the eyes of men to their true interest,—to unmask the war policy 
and to render it the detestation of the world ? 
Will not posterity clearly perceive, that the vast and expen- 
sive preparations for war in the different countries at the present 


time, and in past ages, were in fact war-making preparations, 
the 


adapted to produce very mischiefs which they were profes- 
sedly intended to prevent ? 


PROCLAMATION OF THE KING OF MADAGASCAR. 


N.B. We have just received from the London Peace Society 
copies of the two numbers of the Herald of Peace for the two last 
quarters of 1823. These numbers contain many interesting arti- 
cles, which we should gladly present to our readers ; but it is too 
late to give any articles of considerable length in this Number of 
the Friend of Peace. One of the numbers of the Herald contains 
a review of the history of Madagascar, by Samuel Copland. The 
historian gives an account of a treaty formed between the King 
of Madagascar and the English Governor at Mauritius, for the 
total abolition of the slave trade, which had before been carried 
on by the people of that Island. ‘The treaty having been formed, 
the King issued the following 

PROCLAMATION. 
“ Inhabitants of Madagascar, 

“ You are none of you ignorant of the friendship we enjoy with 
the governor of Mauritius, and the devoted utticheoeit we have 
avowed to him : his attention, unlike that of all other foreign na- 
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tions, which have visited our shores, has been directed to increase 
our happiness and ‘prosperity: he has never deprived us of our 
ae and properties—he has not suffered the white men to carry 
off our children into slavery—he has sent us — to teach us 
arts and industry unknown to us before; to defend as against 
our enemies, and to prevent famine by a more extended cultiva- 
tion. We are happier and safer since the establishment of 
British dominion in our neighbourhood, and we are grateful to our 
good Father, who has procured for us these blessings. 

“ His nation and King have made laws to prevent you from — 
carried out of your island into slavery ; and he has punished suc 
of the whites as have presumed to violate this law. 

“He has called on us to assist him in this work for our own 
benefit, and he has promised his powerful assistance to punish 
such as may be refractory or disobedient. 

“ We willingly agree to this proposal of our Father; and we 
humbly declare, that if any of our subjects, ee depending 


on our power, shall henceforward be guilty of selling any slave 


or other person, fur the purpose of being transported from the 
island of Madagascar, the person guilty shall be punished by 
being reduced to slavery himself, and his property shall be for. 
feited to me. 

“Let my subjects then, who have slaves, employ them in plant- 
ing rice and other provisions, and in taking care of their flocks 


and herds,—in collecting bees-wax and gums, and in manufactur- 
ing cloths and other articles which they can sell. I set them the 
first example myself, by abandoning the tax payable to me upon 
the sale of slaves for exportation. 

“1 direct my brother Jean Réné, and other chiefs upon the sea- 
coasts, to seize for their own use and profit, all such aves as 
may be attempted to be exported in their respective provinces: 
they will also give every support and assistance to the govern- 
ment agent of Mauritius, in the execution of his duties. 

“I command all my subjects and dependants, and invite all 
my allies, to abstain from any maritime predatory excursions 
whatever ; and, more particularly, neither to practise nor allow 
of any attack or attempt upon the friends of our ally, the British 
nation. 

“ It has been usual to make an annual attack upon the Sultan 
of Johanna and the Comoro Islands. Our good friend, the gov- 
ernor of Mauritius, dissolved the meditated attack of last year ; 
and we now join with him in forbidding any further enmity to 
the king, or inhabitants of the Comoro Archipelago, or other 
islands on the coast of Africa, or north Archipelago, under the 
pain of our most severe displeasure ; and of incurring the punish- 
ment due to pirates, of whatever nation or people they may be. 

“ Such is my will ;—let it be known to every inhabitant of this 
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island ; it is for their own happiness and their own safety, to pay 
obedience to this proclamation ” (Signed) *Rapama.’ 
October 23, 1817. Renewed October 11, 1820. 


“It is impossible to give an adequate idea of the effect the 
signing of the agreement produced :—as soon as the happy result 
was announced, and the British flag hoisted in union with that of 
Madagascar, a burst of transport, the spontaneous tribute of a 
grateful and feeling people to their monarch for the gift of liberty, 
shook the palace, and overpowered the thunder of the cannon 
which were firing on the hill. Every eye, every countenance 
beamed with delight ; every heart co with grateful emotion ; 
and in the midst of the exhilarating scene, the British agents, in 
this work of benevolence and humanity, were beheld with almost 
as much veneration as if they had descended from heaven to con- 
fer the blessing of freedom upon man.” 


It is ane of remark, that the proclamation extends further 
than to a prohibition of the slave trade; it also “ prohibits preda- 
tory excursions,” and the “usual annual attacks upon the Sultan 
of Johanna and the Comoro Islands.” From the whole account 
it appears to be possible to persuade Kings to relinquish and abol- 
ish long established customs which violate the principles of be- 
nevolence and moral rectitude. 


/ 


Perhaps no penalty for selling men as slaves has yet been de- 
vised preferable to the one proposed by the King of Madagascar 
—** the person guilty shall be punished by being reduced to slavery 


himself.” A law, making death the penalty, would less awe the 
kidnapper and other slave dealers. If the slave-dealer and slave- 
holder should be made to féel what it is to be slaves, they would 
soon cease to be advocates for the horrid traffic. 


* 


AUSPICIOUS OCCURRENCES. 


I. “ The Pope has formally refused to sanction the re-establishment of the 
Inguisition in Spain, as being a tribunal incompatible with the present en- 
lightened age.”—May not a hope be indulged that the wisdom of the Pope 
will be imitated by the Rulers of Christian nations, and that they will refuse 
any more to sanction the War-Tribunal? This is far more barbarous and 
horrible than the Inquisition. Ifthe War Tribunal is not also “ incompati- 
ble with the present enlightened Age,” it is because men “put darkness for 
light, and evil for good,” or because they “love darkness rather than light.” 
For of all the Tribunals of the darkest ages, there is not one more incompati- 
ble with justice, benevolence, or humanity, than that of public war for the 
adjustment of national disputes. 

II: On the 6th of March, Mr. Kenting, from a Committee appointed by 
the House of Representatives in Pennsylvania, made a Report on the sub- 
ject of slavery, accompanied with the following Resolution: “ That it is ex- 
pedient that a plan should be devised for combining the efforts of the gen- 
eral and state governments of the United States, in order to procure the 
gradual emancipation ef the slave pepulation of the Union, without any in- 
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fringement of state rights ; and that for the ‘ey ot concentrating publie 
opinion upon this important subject, it should be earnestly recommended to 
the attention of Congress and of the Legislatures of the several states.” 

This may well be regarded as an auspicious occurrence, not only as it is 
an important and pacific measure, but as it indicates the progress of light and 
philanthropy. This progress affords ground of encouragement that the day 
is rapidly approaching, when a similar Resolution may be introduced into 
some legislature of our country, “for combining the efforts of the general 
and state governments, in order to procure the emancipation” of Christen- 
dom, from the tyranny, oppression, and injustice of the war policy. 

Ill. “ It appears from the London Courier that the British government has 
discontinued granting any more lotteries.” 

This species of license bling has been the cause of ruin to many indi- 
viduals and families ; bat for many years it has been losing its popularity on 
both sides of the Atlantic. The abolition of this practice may lead men to 
think of the importance of abolishing that species of public gaming in which 
the lives of men are put to hazard and played away to gratify the ambition 
of men in power. 

IV. In Southborough a Reading Peace Society has been recently formed, 
and the several Numbers of the Friend of Peace and other Peace Tracts 
have beén procured for a Circulating Lib Thus at a small expense 
much good may be effected ; and in this way the Peace Publications might 
easily be circulated in every town in New England. 

V. After the last oo of this number had been corrected for the press, 

0 


we received from Nova Scotia a printed copy of the Constitution of the 
“ Halifax Peace Society.” We have no room to add. 


Notices. 


Tue Constitution of the Massachusetts Peace Society requires the sub- 
scription of one dollar annually to constitute a member. 

e subscriptions in each year to be paid on or before the first day of 
et rvs by and the half of the subscription is refunded in Peace Tracts at the 
wholesale priee, the Friend of Peace at ten cents a copy. 

The Numbers of the Friend of Peace prior to the present 
be had by subscribers, of the Editor, at 10 cents a copy, or 10 dollars a hundred. 
The several Nos. of the Friend of Peace are also for sale at the Boston 


Bookstore, Cummings, Hilliard & Co. No. 1. Cornhill, and at the Bookstore 
of J. W. Burditt, No. 94, Court Street. 


Any member who shall fail of otherwise receiving his copy at any quar- 
terly distribution, may obtain it by applying to Mr. Burditt. 


ar, may also 


N.B. The Treasurer of M. P. S., Mr. David Reed, will receive subseri 
tions, at No. 4, Spear’s Buildings, Congrees Street, Boston. All who can do 
it with convenience are desired to make their payments to him ; those who 
cannot without expense settle with the Treasurer, may send their subscrip- 


tions inclosed to the Corresponding Secretary, as Post Master in Brighton, 
and he will return receipts. J 


(een 


Osrrvary:—Died at Providence Rev. Thomas Carlisle, late of Salem, « 
member of M. P. S. 





NATIONAL DANGERS, 


AND 


MEANS OF ESCAPE. 


ewe ee 


Tue extraordinary success which attended the American exer- 
tions in favor of liberty and independence, with the unparalleled 
growth and prosperity of the United States, have left perhaps 
scarcely a doubt on the minds of our citizens, whether the Revo- 
lution will or will not be ultimately beneficial to the country. 


In 
the blessings which Providence has conferred on this land, all have 


reason to rejoice. That they may be continued and multiplied, is 
the ardent desire of the writer of this Article. But he apprehends 
that there are serious grounds to fear, that our present privileges 
will be of shorter duration than is generally anticipated, unless the 
attention of our countrymen can be excited to the dangers which 
threaten them, and to “ the things which belong to their peace.” 
Some facts will therefore be stated, which he regards as a ground 
of alarm, notwithstanding all the present prosperity of the nation. 
—Liberty will be taken to express a dissent, on some points, from 
opinions which are perhaps popular in all countries ; but this, it is 
hoped, will be done in the spirit of candor and not of reproach, 
accompanied with such reasonings as may at least evince that 
the subject deserves a candid and thorough examination. The 
sources of danger will be comprised in the following particulars. 
First. In the Revolutionary war, our countrymen avowedly 
contended for liberty and the rights of man; yet they hold in slav- 
ery about half as many human beings as there were of white peo- 
ple in these States, when they were declared free and independ- 
ent. So huge a mass of oppression, injustice and degradation—ex- 
posed as it is to the sunshine of liberty, cannot fail to ferment ; and, 
unless a remedy shall be provided, the fermentation will probably 
increase till it shall burst all the bands of restraint, and overwhelm 
the country with distress and horror. 
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What could have been more shocking to a reflecting mind than 
to see these States—-unmindful of the condition of the blacks, en- 
gage a second time in war, on account of some violated rights? or 
to see them sacrifice twenty or thirty thousand of our citizens 
to revenge alleged wrongs done to some of our seamen, by im- 
pressment into a foreign service, while, as a nation, we held in ab- 
solute slavery nearly a million and a half of our brethren! A right- 
eous God cannot but abhor such inconsistency in a people who are 
so ready to fight for liberty; nor will He bé deaf to the cries of 
the oppressed.. How many thousands of the poor slaves might 
have been redeemed, transplanted, and placed in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, by the hundred and twenty millions of dollars expend- 
ed in the late war! Would not such an act of justice and mercy 
have contributed a thousand fold more to the safety and glory of 
the nation, than all our boasted exploits of revenge, depredation 
und havoc ? 

In another view of the subject, the direful mass of slavery ex- 
poses our country to ruin. The Missouri questions have already 
agitated the States throughout their whole extent; and in some in- 
stances, they have produced such menacing language as ought not 
to be countenanced in a civilized country. The progress of light 
respecting the rights of men, will naturally give rise to other ques- 
tions, which will demand more of the spirit of conciliation and for- 
bearance than has yet appeared in America. It is infinitely im- 
portant to the welfare of these States, that the principles and spirit 
of peace should be as thoroughly ahd extensively cultivated, as 
the principles and spirit of liberty; for if the latter shall continue 
to be cultivated, and the former discarded or neglected, the most 
horrible consequences will naturally result. 

A case may be stated, the occurrence of which it is the ardent 
desire of the writer te prevent. Suppose then, that the Negroes 
should be kept in ignorance of the Christian principles of love, 
forbearance and peace, till, by hearing of the glory of fighting for 
the rights of man, they become intoxicated with the popular sen- 
timent—“Liberty or Death,’ and resolve, unanimously, “ to be 
free, or perish in the attempt.” How shocking must be the con- 
sequences to themselves and to myriads of others! but what man 
who is friendly to the principles of the American Revolution, could 
raise the arm of violence to repel the Negro’s claim to the rights 
of a free citizen ? 

How very desirable then it must be, that both slave holders and 
slaves, should have their minds seasonably imbued with sentiments 
of benevolence and peace, that they may live together in harmo- 
ny, till the way shall be prepared for the emancipation of the slave, 
with safety to himself, and to his master ! 

Second. The host of prejudices, excited by the wars with 
Britain, greatly endanger the future peace and welfare of the 
United States. To the prejudices which originated in the Revo 
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lutionary sontest, we may justly look for one of the principal caus- 
es of the more recent war. By the late war, the prejudices were 
increased; and these expose the parties to future conflicts. This 
source of danger is augmented by the imprudent policy which is 
still pursued in both nations, ‘T'o illustrate this remark a plain 
case may be stated :— 

A long and bloody quarrel had existed between the two power- 
ful families of A and B—in which each suffered great injuries from 
the other. At length, however, they became weary of the con- 
test—formed a treaty of peace—mutually engaged to refrain from 
further hostilities, and to treat each other as neighbors and friends. 
But strong prejudices had been induced by the contest, and their 
mutual wounds were not soon forgotten. Since their solemn agree- 
ment to “ bury the hatchet” and to live in peace, the members of 
each family are often heard reproaching those of the other for past 
injuries, boasting of their own sanguinary exploits and of the ad- 
vantages they gained during the conflict. Narratives of what they 
suffered and what they achieved, are on each side accompanied 
with bitter sarcasms, adapted to prolong their mutual prejudices, 
and to transmit them to future generations. These things are done 
in private circles, at public festivals, in theatrical exhibitions, an- 
nual orations, and extensively diffused by newspapers and other 
periodical publications. In addition to these glaring impropricties 
each family has heen opegly, avowedly and unceasingly preparing 
for another conflict. Such are their jealousies of each other, and 
such their mode of preserving peace. 

Now what shall be said of such a policy between two neighbor- 
ing families? Is it not manifestly imprudent, antichristian, barbar- 
ous,—and in the highest degree reprehensible and dangerous ? 
Would it not be next to impossible for them, while pursuing such a, 
course, to make others believe that they really desire to avoid 
future wars? Yet such is the policy of Christian nations Such 
the policy of Great Britain, and of the United States! While in 
words they bless God for peace, and pray for its continuance, they 
pursue a direct course to defeat their own prayers and to blast 
their own enjoyments. 

Third. The thirst for military and naval fame, in a large por- 
tion of our citizens, is another source of danger to our country. 
Under any form of government this disease is the bane of liberty 
and public happiness. In a republic, it is peculiarly dangerous. 
Its direct tendency is, the subversion of republican principles and 
the destruction of freedom. The more this thirst for sanguinary 
fume is indulged, the greater is the probability that our country 
will often engage in needless and ruinous wars,—and that gradual 
encroachments will be made on the rights of our citizens, till they 
shall rise against the government, or sink under the hideous weight 
of a military despotism. 

May it not also be truly affirmed, that a thirst for martial renown 
is not merely dangerous to liberty and peace, but in its very nature, 
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offensive to God-—immoral, inhumane and even murderous? How 
is this military glory to be achieved but by exciting wars and filling 
the earth with violence and devastation? Is he not then a murderer 
at heart, who desires an opportunity to acquire fame by shedding 
the blood of his brethren? What shall be said of the monster in 
human form, who is willing that thousands of his brethren should 
perish, or millions be made miserable, that he may be called a 
Conqueror or a great General? Is he not an enemy to God, to his 
country, and to his species? Yet is not this diabolical ambition the 
very thing which is extolled and adored by thousands in this coun. 
try, as well as in Europe ?—But what better does any people de- 
serve than the curses of war, the chains of despotism, and the 
vengeance of Heaven, who worship the idol military glory? And 
is it possible to conceive of a viler passion, either in man or devil, 
than the love of war ? 

Fourth. The unnatural means which are employed to prevent 
war and preserve peace, may justly be regarded as a source of 
danger and ground of alarm. War and peace are as perfectly op- 
posites in nature, as disease and health, or death and life. What 
then can be more unphilosophical than to suppose, that such oppo- 
site effects are to be produced by the same causes or means? Yet 
is it not a fact, that the popular megns for preserving peace, are 
the natural means for producing war ? 

Suppose it to be the real desire of two governments to be fre- 
quently at war with each other; what means will they adopt? 
will they not employ the greater portion of their respective reve- 
nues in preparations for war, and little or none in preparations for 
peace? Will they not in various forms exert their influence to ex- 
cite and cherish the spirit of war, the love of martial glory, and 
admiration of military and naval exploits? Surely these are the 
natural meansofwar. They are also the very means which Chris- 
tian nations have adopted as means of peace! As reason and na- 
ture teach, that opposite effects will result from opposite causes 
or means, if the popular means for preserving or producing peace, 
are adapted to their end, the following prescription will exhibit the 
genuine means for producing war. 

A Recipe for producing a general war in Christendom.—Let the 
several governments display towards each other the spirit of be- 
nignity, confidence and friendship—lay aside their expensive pre- 
parations for national hostilities, and no more give the world rea- 
son to suppose, that they mutually regard each other as unprinci- 
pled, public cut-throats and robbers: let much of the revenues of 
each government be ejnployed in diffusing in every direction the 
principles of candor, forbearance and amity ,—and tor bringing into 
disrepute the spirit, the maxims, the exploits, the apparatus and 
parade of war and conquest: let orators, historians, poets, paint- 
ers, and all writers and teachers, combine their influence to ex- 
pose the injustice, the barbarity and the miseries of war,—and to 
excite in all men the love of peace: let conquerors, war makers, 





and desolaters of countries, be exhibited as the enemies of human 
happiness, and the reproach of their species; and let rulers of a 
pacific character, who shall exert their powers and even hazard 
their reputation and their lives to preyent war, be regarded as the 
greatest benefactors of their respective countries and of the world. 

Now what will be said of such means for producing war? Why 
have they never been adopted by war makers? Common sense 
requires no answer to these questions, It is seen at once, that war 
would never be produced by such means. Yet may it not be bold- 
ly affirmed, that these means are as naturally adapted to produce 
war, as the opposite means are to produce or prolong peace ? 

By this fatal misapplication of means, hostilities haye been so 
common, that some have imagined war to be essential to the na- 
ture of man. But now it appears, that wars have been rendered 
necessary, by a mistake as to the proper means for preventing 
them. Is it then impossible to correct this mistake? If not, to 
abolish war is possible. 

It will be objected, that many wise and good men have recom- 
mended the popular means, as the best means for avoiding war. 
This is most cheerfully admitted, The writer was himself, for 
many years, an advocate for such means; and being conscious of 
his own sincerity, while of that opinion, and having as full confi- 
dence in the sincerity of many others, he has now represented the 
opinion as a mistake, and not a designed imposition, But it should 
be remembered, that the opinions of the best of men of former 
ages, have been urged against almost every improvement which 
has been made in the state of society for a thousand years. How 
many laws, usages and customs, which were thought just and nec- 
essary by our ancestors, have been exploded by the progress of 
light ! 

If the preceding remarks should fail of satisfying the reader, his 
attention is requested to a few plain questions.—Who would think 
of preserving men from the small pox, by diffusing the contagion 
and exposing our whole race to its deleterious influence? What 
wise parent would train up his children to the love of ardent spirits 
and the art of gambling, to prevent their becoming intoxicated and 
cheated in bad company ? Or inspire their minds with exalted ideas 
of the glory of boxing and duelling, to prevent their perishing in 
such shameful combats? But what better or more rational are the 
popular means tor preventing war? Was there ever a course 
adopted for a good end, more repuguant to religion, to reason, or 
to nature, than that of employing the genuine means and spirit of 
war, as the best and aimost the only method of preserving peace ? 

It will not, however, be deaied that, in some instances, a display 
of the spirit of war may have been the means of preventing im- 
mediate hostilities. Still it may be ailirmed, that this spirit has 
produced every war with which the human race has been afflicted ; 
and that the more this spirit is cherished by any people, the great- 
er is their danger ; and the greater the probability that they wil! 
make wanton wars till they shall bring ruin on themselves. 
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Fitth. The people of the United States are in danger of being 
ruined by party dissentions. In connexion with the other sources 
of danger, this deserves the most serious attention. 

While the Federal Union comprises upwards of twenty distinct 
governments, and a large extent of territory ; it also comprises a 
great variety of discordant opinions, habits and interests. In each 
of the independent States, the principles and spirit of war are culti- 
vated as the means of safety; the citizens are armed with weap- 
ons of slaughter, and taught to glory in martial exploits. Nor 
will it be doubted tha’, in each section of the country, there are 
men of talents and military ambition, prepared for demagogues in 
a time of great public excitement. Besides, our history has shown 
that the people of these States are liable to party passions of the 
most bewildering character,—passions which call good evil and 
evil good, and which transform professed friends to avowed enc- 
mies. “ Who does not recollect,” says the Hon. Judge Story, 
“the violence with which party spirit in times past raged in this 
State, breaking asunder the ties of friendship and consanguinity.”* 
Notwithstanding the more recent calm, unless special care shall 
prevent, the same spirit may again rise with greater violence, 
and arm the different sections of the country against each other. 

From these facts and circumstances, it is obvious, that thé peo- 
ple of these States are very liable to the appalling tempests 
of civil war. In sach an event, our boasted strength, our martial 
spirit, our hostile preparations—the very means relied on for safe- 
ty, may all become the means of self-destruction, national ruin, 
and aggravated misery. Then the indescribable horrors of the 
French Reyolation may be realized in these now happy States ; 
and,during the tornado,some Cesar or Napoleon may rise to power, 
and transform our numerous Republican Institutions,moulding them 
into one terrific military despotism, and fill this favored land with 
oppression, conscription, proscription, murder and wretchedness. 
But, alas! Shall our countrymen never be convinced, but by fatal 
experience, that they who sow the wind shall reap the whirlwind! 

When these several sources of danger shall have been properly 
considered, the Christian and the Philanthropist will anxiously ask, 
What course can be adopted to avert the impending evils? To 
this question a brief answer will be attempted. In general it may 
be observed, that a refuge may be found by resorting to the God 
of peage, the principles of peace, and the spirit of peace. ‘This 
general remark may comprise the following particulars. 

1. Let the white people of the United States display towards the 
slaves, that benignity and justice which become them as advocates 
for liberty,—and do all that wisdom and benevolence can do, to 
ameliorate the condition, improve the character, and effect the 
emancipation of this injured and degraded race. Let us as a na- 
tien no more indulge a thought of another war, to revenge any 


*Late Speech in Massachusetts Conrention. 
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violation of our own rights, till we shall have exemplified a due 
regard to the rights of the Negroes. 

2. Let us do all that can be done to repair the injuries which 
contempt and avarice have inflicted on the Indian tribes. 

3. Let us lay aside our prejudices, our revilings and our boast- 
ings, in regard to the people of foreign countries; and cultivate to- 
wards all nations and tribes of men, the spirit of philanthropy and 
friendship ; and, as a substitute for the barbarous thirst for military 
fame, let us seek that glory which results from doing good to all 
men, and evil to none. 

4. Let party passions no more have an ascendancy in the public 
councils of our nation, nor in the breasts of our citizens. Let the 
spirit of forbearance, harmony and good will, be cultivated be- 
tween the different sections of our country—between rulers and 
subjects, and among all classes of citizens in the several States. 
Let our motto continue to be,—* United we stand, divided we fall.” 

5. Should it be manifest, on examination, that the proposed “Re- 
cipe for producing a general war in Christendom,” is not adapted 
to this end; let due exertions be made to apply its principles for 
the production and preservation of universal peace. Let us no 
longer rely on the haughty, irritable, irritating, and revengeful war 
spirit, as the best means of preserving peace and preventing war. 
The precious figs of peace are not the natural fruit of this noxious 
thistle. If we would long enjoy the blessing of peace, we must 
sow its seeds and cherish its plants. Let our children, then, be 
educated to the love of peace and an abhorrence of war. Let such 
men of talents be raised to powar as shall be distinguished for pa- 
cific dispositions and a due comrhand of their own passions—men 
who will not sacrifice the peace of their country to the idol of a 
party, to the lust of power, of wealth or of fame—nor to the 
passion of revenge. 

In a word, let the means which are best adapted to preserve 
peace among neighboring families, be extended for the prevention 
of war between neighboring States and nations. ‘Then the several 
sources of danger will be continually diminishing; and in pursu- 
ing such a policy, the people of every land may safely contide in 
the ALMIGHTY, as the God of peace, and the God of their sal- 
vation, 

It is not, however, supposed, that such changes and improve- 
ments, as have now been proposed, can be otherwise than grad- 
ually introduced; yet, by proper exertions, much may be annually 
done to diminish the sources of national dangers, and to place 
these States on the ground of permanent peace. 








ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE MASSACHUSETTS PEACE SOCIETY. 


« Except the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that 
build it; except the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh 
but in vain.’ But while we are thus reminded of our de- 
pendence on God for success in all our enterprises, his word 
and his providence afford abundant encouragement for benev- 
olent exertion, 

The season having arrived when a Sixth Report of the 
Massachusetts Peace Society is expected, the Executive Com- 
mittee propose to give a concise statement of what has been 
done in the last year, and to suggest some grounds of hope 
for more abundant success in years to come. 

In the course of the year there have been distributed at the 
expense of this Society and its Auxiliaries :— 

Of the various numbers of the Friend of Peace - 6462 

Of smaller Tracts - - - ~ 9368 

In this distribution, besides what have been circulated in 
the United States, 570 copies of the Friend of Peace have 
been sent to Europe, Asia, and the British Provinces in 
America, with about the same number of smaller Tracts. 

In consequence of a donation of twenty dollars from a gen- 
tleman of the Society of Friends, submitted tg the chairman 
of the committee, there have been distributed 

Copies of the Friend of Peace - e - 170 

Of other Tracts - - ° . 145 

An edition of 1500 copies of the Convention Sermon, by 
the Rev. Dr. Parish, was printed at the expense of one 
gentleman of this society ; and after a considerable sale, the 
residue was given to the committee for gratuitous distribution. 
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The Hollis Branch of this society caused to be published 
an edition of an Address, delivered to them on the fourth of 
July by the Rev. Humphrey Mouore. 

To Peace Societies in other states and to individuals, there 
have been sold in the course of the year 2049 copies of the 
Friend of Peace, and 467 smaller Tracts. 

Four Auxiliary Societies have been added to the fifteen 
which had been previously formed : oneat Franklin of fifteen 
members; one at Uxbridge of eighteen members; one at 
Shirley of nine or ten members; another at Campton and 
Thornton, in New Hampshire, of twenty members. The East 
Haddam Branch in Connecticut has been increased from 60 
to 80 members. 

In Framingham in this state twenty-seven new members 
have been added to the M. P. S. ; in Charlestown eleven ; and 
many respectable individuals have joined the society from 
different towns in this and the neighboring states, 

But while we have had reason to rejoice in the accession of 
many new members, we have been called to mourn the decease 
of a considerable number, who had joined the society in form- 
er years—among whom were two respected officers of the 
Society,* and one of its hononary members.j These brethren 
were so well known, as to supersede the necessity of any 
eulogium froin the committee. Without this they will long 
be had in grateful remembrance for their services in the cause 
of religion and philanthropy. 

No very recent accounts have been received from the Peace 
Societies in other states; but from their last reports it ap- 
peared that several of them were making considerable ad- 
vances. The Society in Rhode Island, at its last Annual 
Meeting, consisted of 200 members. This is probably one of 
the most flourishing and active societies in the United States. 

A new Society has been organized in Maine, called the 
Oxford County Peace Society ; and a Female Peace Society 
has been formed in Ohio. 

A letter has been received from the Society in London, 
accompanied with copies of the Herald of Peace to August, 
1821. From these sources it appears, that the Society for 
Promoting Permanent and Universal Peace has been sup- 
ported and encouraged by numerous and liberal subscriptions, 
from people of both sexes, and of several denominations; that 
important Auxiliary Societies have been formed in various 


* Elisha Ticknor Esq. Treasurer, and Rev. S. Worcester D. D. of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 


+ Hon. Elias Boudinot. 
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parts of the kingdom; that one or another of their Tracts 
has been translated for distribution in Germany, Holland, 
France and Spain,—and that in France a society has been 
formed in favor of Universal Peace. The Peace Societies 
in Britain and in this country have had increasing cause to 
acknowledge the aid derived from the editors of newspapers 
and periodical works, by giving extensive publicity to many 
important articles, original and selected, which tend to ad- 
vance their object. New periodical works have also been 
established in both countries, which promise much aid by the 
dissemination of humane and philanthropic sentiments, For 
as war, root and branch, is of the very essence of barbarism, 
whatever tends to enlighten or humanize the minds of men, 
must also tend to diminish its atrocities and accelerate its 
abolition. 

If the benevolent object of our association and its immense 
importance to the whole human family should be duly consid- 
ered, it might appear astonishing that so little has been 
effected in six years; for it should seem that nothing more 
than a fair statement of the case could be necessary, to induce 
all men of common sense to abandon war, and flock to the 
standard of peace. But on the other hand, when it is con- 
sidered with what reluctance men generally relinquish hered- 
itary opinions—however absurd or injurious—and the thou- 
sands of years in which the nations of the world have been 
made to believe, that wars are as inevitable as carthquakes, 
that rulers have a right to wage them whenever they please, 
and that “ military glory is the greatest of all glories ;” the 
advances which have already been made by Peace Societies 
may appear not only encouraging, but matter of wonder, and 
of praise to the Father of mercies, 

To enumerate distinctly in this Report all the sources of 
encouragement, or all the means now in operation, which 
are advancing the cause of peace, would be as improper, as 
it isimpossible. Such an enumeration would émbrace every 
thing which tends to improve the character and condition of 
human society,—all the various institutions and means for 
enlightening the minds of men, correcting their errors, or 
rendering them more virtuous, humane and happy. The 
progress of these means is annually adding to the long cata- 
logue of exploded laws and customs, and gradually rending 
the veil, which ages of barbarism had thrown over the crimes 
of war and the inhumanity of appealing to the sword for the 
decision of political controversies. In proportion as this 
delusive veil shall be rent and removed, the imaginary glories 
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ef war will disappear; and men will become astonished at 
the deformity of the monster, which has been nourisued at so 
great expense. 

All the objections, therefore, to the exertions of Peace Socie- 
ties, might, with equal propriety, be made to every humane or 
benevolent institution,—to all public or private instructions 
which tend to make men more wise and good, or to imbue 
their minds with just sentiments of God, as the Father of all, 
and correct views of their obligations to each other as breth- 
ren. Indeed the objectors, to be consistent, should also 
object to the gospel dispensation, with all its gracious provi- 
sions, precepts and institutions,—to all examples of love, 
meekness, forbearance and forgiveness: but especially to the 
conduct of the Saviour, who « suffered for us, leaving us an 
example that we should follow his steps.”—and to the exam- 
ple of our heavenly Father, by whose kindness their own lives 
are prolonged, and who showers down his blessings both on 
the just and the unjust. For it is certain that all these 
things, when duly considered, tend to the same result—Peace 
on earth—good will among men. 

But from the multitude of encouraging facts, the Commit- 
tee have selected one, to which they invite the most serious 
attention. In times of war, all good people pray for peace ; 
in times of peace, they thank God for the favor—pray that 
it may be continued, and that the predicted day may come, 
when the nations shall learn war no more, 

Now if this practice is not an insult to the Almighty, war 
is regarded by praying people as an evil to be deplored and 
dreaded ; and peace is regarded as a blessing, which God 
can give and render permanent. If wars were inevitable 
occurrences, it would be as great folly to pray that God would 
cause them to cease, as to pray that our daily wants may be 
supplied by the transmutation of stones into all the necessa- 
ries and comforts of life. But if wars are not inevitable, and 
never occur but by the criminal agency of men, our prayers 
should be accompanied with all proper exertions to prevent 
their recurrence, 

Christians pray for their daily bread ; they also cultivate 
the ground, sow good seed, inclose their fields with fences, 
and gather the fruits of their industry in the season of har- 
vest. Besides these ordinary means, Agricultural Societies 
are formed, which are patronized by the affluent and by the 
state legislatures, to investigate and disseminate facts and prin- 
ciples relating to the best methods for multiplying the means 
of human subsistence and comfort, and for preventing the evils 
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of pauperism and famine. Why all this care and exertion, if 
praying is sufficient? Or rather, why not use similar means 
to preserve peace and prevent war? Peace is not more de- 
pendent on the power of God, nor less dependent on the ex- 
ertions of men, than our daily bread, In each case, prayer is 
proper, but, if not accompanied by other means, it must be 
unavailing.  Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap.” If we desire peace, we should sow the seeds of peace, 
and cherish its spirit. To cultivate the principles and spirit 
of war while we pray for peace, is as incongruous, as to sow 
thistles and pray for a harvest of wheat, 

What all good people pray for, Peace Societies are endeav- 
ouring to effect, by disseminating the principles and diffusing 
the spirit of peace; and by exposing and eradicating the 
baneful principles and spirit of war. Why then should not 
their exertions be encouraged and patronized by all praying 
people, by all men of wealth, and by every christian legis- 
lature ? 

All acceptable prayers proceed from benevolent hearts. 
They imply an aversion to war, and tend to increase that 
aversion. Such prayers in public assemblies have a tendency 
to render war abhorrent in the view of all who hear and 
regard them. Therefore, unless it is supposed that Peace 
Societies are more sincere and more in earnest in their de- 
sires to prevent war, than people are who content themselves 
with merely praying for peace, the objections to our efforts 
might as reasonably be urged against the prayers of all 
Christians throughout the world. 

The glaring inconsistency between praying for peace and 
still objecting to exertions for obtaining the prize, cannot 
much longer escape the general notice of good people, nor 
fail of being corrected; and as soon as professed Christians 
shall act in accordance with their own prayers, there will be 
a vast accession of strength to Peace Societies, and an end 
to the wanton and disgraceful wars of Christendom. Then 
and not till then will the taunting bucanier be deprived of 
his self-consoling plea, that the conqueror, whom the world 
applauds, is a more atrocious robber than himself,—and that 
his own course of depredation and murder is “ conformable 


to the course pursued” in the wars of all christian govern- 
ments. 
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N. B. After the above Report had been communicated to 
the Society, the Fourth Annual Report of the Ohio Society 
for the promotion of Peace was received. From which the 
following extracts are made :— 

«©The number of Peace Societies in the state of Ohio has 
been increased since our last Report. A Female Peace Soci- 
ety has been organized on Mill Creek, near Cincinnati.—A 
Society at Athens has been some time since organized, com- 
posed of about twenty members; the President of which is 
the Rev. Mr. Lindley, President of the College, and Profes- 
sor Dana their Corresponding Secretary. There are also 
several officers of the college, who are officers of this newly 
organized Peace Society. This society is composed of some 
of the principal characters in Athens county. The whole 
number of Peace societies in Ohio, known tv us, is eight.” 


OFFICERS OF THE M. P. S. FOR 1822. 


His Honor William Phillips, President. 

Hon. Thomas Dawes, Vice President. 
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Rev. Noah Worcester D. D. Corresponding Secretary. 
Rey. John Foster D. D. 2d. Corresponding Secretary. 


Trustees. 


Rey. John Foster D. D. Rev. Daniel Sharp. 
Rev. Abiel Holmes D. D. John Kenrick Esq. 
Professor Levi Hedge. William Wells Esq. 


Executive Committee. 


Rev. Noah Worcester D. D. Hon. Samuel Haven. 
Rev. John Foster D. D. John Tappan Esq. 
Rev. Ezra Ripley D. D. Mr. Thomas Vose. 
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ODE ON PEACE: 


Weary of War’s destructive rage, 
And sick’ning o’er the bloody strife 

That marks a cruel, guilty age, 

And long shall stain th’ historic page, 
Humanity indignant turns, 
And Piety in ashes mourns 

The barb’rous waste of human life. 

O ye! who thrive on mortal gore, 
Go, follow in the victor’s train ; 

The purple field of death explore, 
And feast upon the thousands slain. 

Go, hear the limbless suff’rers’ moan, 

The shriek of pain, the dying groan ; 

While black Revenge breathes out its savage yell 
To tunes of martial joy, and blasphemies of hell. 
Go, trace the track of armies through the plains 

Where cheerful Labour smil’d, with plenty crown’d 
No harvest ripens, and no herd remains, 

But one wide wreck of ruin spreads around, 
And lust and plunder mark their dreadful way, 
With fearful pomp deriding wild dismay. 
While Pity views with streaming eye, 

Where cities proud in ashes lie, 
And crowds in vain for refuge fly, 
And widows raise their mournful cry, 
And famish’d age and infants die ; 
Ambition mocks their misery, 
And triumphs o’er his prey. 
Ah! where is now the God of love ? 
The genius of the Gospel where? 
In vain his laws their crimes reprove, 
In vain his cross their banners bear. 
Religion flies the cruel race, 
Who murder in her peaceful name; 
Infuriate demons seize her place, 
And in her mask secure thelr aim. 
From sin the horrid discord rose, 
That made ot fellow-creatures foes ; 
Thus Cain, by hellish wrath inspir’d, 
His mecker brother’s blood requir’d, 
And murder first began: 
And envy, pride, and malice still 
The restless human spirit fill 
With hatred to th’ Almighty will, 
And cruelty to man. 
The fury of man’s wrath to cool, 
The savage heart to tame, 
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God sends him to affliction’s school, 
And puts his pride to shame. 
Thus nations madly battle urge, 
And still their woes increase, 
Till their own choice becomes their scourge, 
And, trembling on destruction’s verge, 
They pant at last for peace. 
Hail, sacred Peace! thou com’st to heal 
The woes exhausted nations feel. 
Thou bringest Plenty in thy train, 
To cheer the fainting poor again. 
Commerce, unbound by thee, shall pour 
Earth’s varied gifts on every shore; 
And active Industry resume 
The spade, the plough, the forge, the loom : 
While Art ingenious adds new means 
In curious skill, and vast machines. 
Thou dost sweet Liberty restore, 
And open Mis’ry’s dungeon door, 
Nor longer shall a Tyrant’s chain 
The sympathy of soul restrain, 
But fathers, friends, and brothers, meet again. 
Compassionate Author of peace ! 
Around the wide world let it flow, 
That cruel contention may cease, 
And friendship and love dwell below. 
Oh! soon may the promise take place, 
The dawn of Immanuel’s reign, 
And set up the Kingdom of Grace, 
Where discord no more shall remain? 
Instead of the trumpet of war, 
Let mercy’s sweet message be heard, 
And nations now scatter’d afar, 
Unite in the bands of thy word ; 
Instead of the weapons of Death, 

May soldiers of Jesus, with love, 
Contend for their God, and their Faith, 
And win the bright kingdom above! 

Instead of the sword and the spear, 
The plough and the pruner restore, 
That herbage and fruits may appear 
On fields that were cover’d with gore. 
No more may Ambition arise, 
To kindle the world to a flame ; 
But Mercy come down from the skics, 
And Peace to all nations proclaim ! 
Herald of Peace. 








